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quarters. Could we have statistics of the sale of his 
novels ? 


Ir is stated that an American publisher is about 
to issue a volume of fugitive essays and reviews by 
THACKERAY, the authenticity of which is said to be 
beyond all doubt. 


Mr. ELLiot Stock announces a volume entitled 
“Four Biographical Sketches” by Mr. JOHN MORGAN. 
The memoirs are of Bishop THIRLWALL, SIR THOMAS 
PHILLIPS, BISHOP OLLIVANT, and GRIFFITH JONES. 


THE first issue of the “Imperial Institute Year- 
Book” (JoHN MURRAY) appears this week. It is a 
bulky volume of over seven hundred pages, and 
seems to be in every way a credit to the secretary, 
Mr. F. A. ABEL, and to the compiler, Mr, J. R. Firz- 
GERALD. The natural resources and trade of the 
Colonial and Indian sections of the Empire are the 
subjects treated of in greatest detail. A concise 
historical sketch is prefixed to the account of each 
Colony, showing how it came into the possession of 
the British Crown, and tracing the most important 
steps in its political history—with the exception of 
India, space not permitting. The volume further 
gives statistics regarding the area, population, and 
climate of each portion of Greater Britain ; finance 
is touched upon; a few facts are given with regard 
to educational resources ; the system of Government 
is described ; and the means of communication are 
briefly discussed. 


No branch of ornithology is more popular than 
that which treats of the migration of birds, and yet 
Mr. CHARLES Drxon’'s work is the first devoted 
expressly to its discussion. His “ Migration of 
Birds” (CHAPMAN) is an attempt to present our 
knowledge of avian season-flight within the limits 
of order, to reduce it to law as a basis for more 
elaborate study and detailed research. 


HENRIK IBSEN’S new play will be ready in Sep- 
tember for publication in December as usual, but 
he wishes it to be understood that no authentic 
news as to its bearing and contents has so far 
been allowed to ooze out. Mr. W. HEINEMANN, the 
London publisher, has recently been visiting Norway 
in order to secure the English right of publication 
of IBsEN’s new play, both for England and America. 
He is understood to be charmed both with IBsEN and 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, whom he has also seen. 


Ernst BRANDES, a brother of GEoRG and 
EDWARD BRANDES, formerly stockbroker, now editor 
of a Copenhagen daily paper, last week committed 
suicide by taking poison. ERNST BRANDES was an 
able writer, and altogether a clever fellow; and as 
his domestic and pecuniary circumstances are under- 
stood to be all a man can desire, his suicide has 
caused much sensation. 


THE forthcoming volume of the “ Dictionnaire 
d’Economie Politique,’ edited by M. Lion Say 
and JOSEPH CHAILLEY-BERT, contains an article 
on “Thiers as an Economist,’ by M. JosErH 
REINACH, which has been reproduced this week in 
the République Francaise. M. REINACH does ample 
justice to the brilliance and fascination of M. THrEerRs’ 
style, and to his services in liberating France from 
the German occupation ; but the absurdities of Pro- 
tectionism have seldom been more effectively opposed 
than inthestatement by M. REINAcH, himself a Protec- 
tionist,of THIERS’ creed. Theobject of every economic 
system is, or should be, to make as much work as 
possible. The work being done, purchasers must be 
found for the product, and these are sought, as a 
matter of fact, in various ways—by advertisement, 


ly housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in y wages. 


or by actual warfare. Under these conditions it is 
perfectly legitimate to secure the national product 
an advantage over the foreign. English goods, for 
instance, are to be kept out of France because 
England, having conquered at Trafalgar, is mistress 
of the seas, and, having 200 millions of customers, 
can produce more cheaply than France (sic). Yet, 
after all, we are told, THrers chiefly supported 
Protection because it was part of the traditional 
policy of France. It is fortunate for his reputation 
that his conclusions had so little real connection with 
his premisses—even though all were false together. 


EVERYONE knows that the “ikona,” or “ holy 
image,” representing the Almighty, of Christ, the 
Holy Virgin, or some of the saints, is an inevitable 
feature of any proper household equipment among 
the orthodox peasants, merchants, clergymen, and 
many representatives of other classes in Russia. 
Putting aside the evil produced by those “ images” 
by maintaining superstitions, something might be 
said of the harm done by spoiling the taste and 
wsthetic ideas of the people. Hundreds of thousands 
of these images are made by hand in the Souzdal dis- 
trict of the province of Vladimir by tasteless artisans, 
repeating for generations the worst Byzantine 
patterns. The tide of time, however, promises 
to put an end to traditional ugliness in that depart- 
ment of Russian popular art. Three Souzdal image 
painters have come recently to St. Petersburg to 
study in some of the schools of art of the capital, 
because they were convinced that the trade could not 
go on successfully on the old path—a conviction 
which is rapidly gaining ground among their fellows. 


A MASTERLY study of phonetics, treated both 
from the physical and the philological standpoint, 
has recently been published as an inaugural thesis 
by the ABBA Rovusse.ot (“ Les Modifications Pho- 
nétiques du Langage.” Paris: Welter). The author 
has recorded graphically the position or motions 
of the tongue, lips, larynx, and nose; the relative 
amounts of air expired, and the characteristics of 
the resultant vibrations corresponding to all the 
sounds of the speech he has examined, He has been 
enabled to settle decisively several general problems 
hitherto insoluble, such as the exact effect of a 
so-called “ voiced” consonant following a “ voiceless” 
one, and the relation of double to single consonants ; 
and he has also studied in detail the variations which 
have taken place in the patois of successive genera- 
tions living in his native district of Cellefrouin. He 
comes to the conclusion that phonetic changes are 
due to some hereditary cause, but that though the 
way for them is prepared in the parents, they only 
declare themselves (éclatent) in the children. The 
physiological variation (probably one of the nervous 
system), corresponding to a particular change, affects 
simultaneously the whole of the population in a given 
district, so that although a couple may move away 
from a spot in which a phonetic change is about to 
take place to a district not yet ripe for it, their 
children will, nevertheless, exhibit the new form of 
speech. Physiologists and linguists will not be slow 
to explore further the new ground opened up by 
these brilliant investigations. 


AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of the DUKE OF MANCHESTER ; the RIGHT 
Hon. GEORGE AvuGustus MAy, formerly Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland; SULEIMAN PASHA, Governor of 
Bagdad ; Mr. WARWICK, who defeated MAJorn McKIN- 
LEY at the last elections in Ohio; M. DEWAEL, Burgo- 
master of Antwerp, and a prominent Liberal, whose 
sudden illness prevented his receiving the King 
of the Belgians at the fétes on Sunday; SIGNOR 
CARLO Rota, an Italian patriot and rebel against 
the BourBoNn régime ; MADAME TREBELLI, the well- 
known prima donna; M. ARMAND GOUZIEN, dramatic 
critic of the Rappel ; and BARON LIMNANDER DE 
NIEUWENHOVE, who was a composer of some fame in 
the forties and fifties, but will probably be best 
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remembered in history by the fact that the night of 
the Coup d'état was that of the first representation 
of one of his operas in Paris. 


THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 


VERYTHING, indeed, seems to work for the 
good of Bulgaria and the confusion of Serbia. 
The importance of the last successes of Bulgaria in 
Constantinople, and of the present Serbian Minis- 
terial crisis, are somewhat exaggerated; still they 
are very significant to students of political meteor- 
ology. The Serbian crisis and the Bulgarian successes 
are not accidental coincidences ; they are symptoms 
of deeper-lying and connected causes. It is no longer 
a secret that the Government in Sofia receives some 
of its inspirations from the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance, while Belgrade seeks for guidance in St. 
Petersburg. Both Serbia’s Radical Cabinet and her 
Liberal Regency keep alive Serbian enthusiasm for 
Russia by recalling the Tzar’s promise to help them 
to regain their lost position in Macedonia. Russian 
diplomacy has, no doubt, done all it could in 
Constantinople to obtain for Serbia some con- 
cession in the Macedonian question; and the 
French Ambassador has supported it zealously. 
Yet, only ten days ago, the Sultan, somewhat 
abruptly and definitively, rejected the demand of the 
Serbian Government for a new Consular Convention, 
which was to enable it to appoint Serbian Consuls in 
all the more important towns of Macedonia. The con- 
nection between this failure of Serbia—supported 
though she was by Franco-Russian diplomacy in 
Constantinople—and the sudden visit of Stam- 
bouloff to the Sultan, has been unnoticed. Yet there 
is no doubt that the Bulgarians followed with some 
anxiety the progress of this question, and that 
Stambouloff, when informed of the Sultan’s decision, 
was so delighted that he expressed a wish to 
personally thank the Sultan for this new proof of his 
intention to protect Bulgarian interests. The Sultan 
eould hardly do otherwise than answer that Stam- 
bouloff would be welcome whenever he came. The 
Bulgarian papers rather strain the truth when they 
assert that Stambouloff’s visit to Constantinople was 
made on the direct and spontaneous invitation of the 
Sultan. 

But how is it that the Sultan has given such a 
sharp rebuff to the notorious protégé of Russia, and 
such a satisfaction to the Bulgarian Government, 
which is so hateful to the Tzar? The true answer 
to this question is to be found in that somewhat 
prolonged stay in Constantinople of the Bulgarian 
Minister, Natchevich, a few weeks ago, which was 
hardly noticed by the press. It was observed that 
M. Natchevich had an audience with the Sultan, 
and several conferences with the Grand Vizier; but 
it was said that he was arranging certain difficulties 
concerning the Roumelian tribute. In reality, M. 
Natchevich had a mission of great political import- 
ance : it was to place the relations of the Porte and 
Bulgaria on a safer and sounder basis. The question 
of Prince Ferdinand’s position was of secondary im- 
portance, for it was sure to come right in its own 
time. The Sultan was assured that in all eventualities, 


he might rely on the loyalty of the Bulgarian nation, 


and he was asked to show his confidence in that 
loyalty by protecting Bulgarian national interests. 
It is interesting that the closer relation between the 
Sultan and Bulgaria was materially aided by the 
Liberal victory in England. In view of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s success, M. Natchevich could say to the Grand 
Vizier: “ You know we are supported by the Triple 
Alliance, and that the Liberals are coming to power 
in England. Do you think Mr. Gladstone is likely 
to be against the Sultan, who proves himself a true 
friend and ally of Bulgaria?” 

The fact is unquestionable that Bulgarian diplo- 
macy has won a very important victory over Russia 
in Constantinople, and that Bulgaria’s relations with 
the Porte were never better than they are now. The 


visit of Stambouloff to Constantinople is only one 
evidence of the reality of such relations, which is 
likely to be followed by some others not less striking. 
The failure of the Macedonian policy of the 
Radical Cabinet of Serbia has not caused, but cer- 
tainly contributed to precipitate, the present crisis 
in that country. The crisis has been latent since the 
necessity arose to fill the vacancy in the Regency 
caused by the death of General Protich. The two 
Regents, M. Ristich and General Belimarkovich, are 
naturally anxious to secure as co-regent a person 
whose sympathies and opinions agree with theirs. 
They, therefore, insist that before they give their 
assent to the convocation of the Assembly which will 
select the new Regent, the Cabinet should engage that 
its majority in the Assembly will vote only for one 
of the candidates accepted by them. This, however, 
M. Pashich is unable or unwilling to do, and he 
prefers to resign, hoping in that way to force the 
hand of the Regency. Although the Radical Govern- 
ment has lost much of its popularity, it has still 
a sufficiently strong majority in the Assembly, 
whilst the two Regents are personally disliked and 
politically not trusted. There is, therefore, for 
the moment, a grave-looking conflict between the 
Regency and the Radicals. But it can only end 
by the submission of the Regents. A dissolution 
of the Assembly, under present circumstances, 
would only strengthen the Radicals’ Government 
and endanger the position of the two Regents, 
as well: as that of the dynasty of which they 
proclaim themselves the champions. All rumours 
that the Ministers have invited Queen Nathalie to 
return, and that Regent Ristich has threatened to 
invite ex-King Milan to do the same, are idle reports. 
The Regents will have to give way and the Radical 
Assembly will shortly meet, and most probably 
choose either M. Pashich or General Grouitch as 
third Regent. Therefore, the ministerial crisis in 
Serbia has not the importance which sensational 
correspondents wish to give it, and will no doubt 
be soon settled without any serious consequences— 
unless the gods again make mad those they wish to 
destroy. EK. L. M. 


BOY AND GIRL. 


O this day he has her photograph, and though 

he has now reached years of comparative wisdom, 
I could venture the assertion that he would relinquish 
it less lightly than when he had owned it scarce an 
hour. It is the portrait, to be frank, of a girl of 
sixteen, of features rather plain than otherwise ; yet 
once he counted it not altogether a libel, though 
beholding in her a creature of miraculous loveliness. 
And possibly his belief concerning Marguerite in the 
flesh was not wholly incompatible with the opinion 
he had of her photograph ; for, indeed, her loveliness 
was of the sort that defies representation, consisting 
in no accidents of feature, but being rather a glamour, 
an imposition wrought by her mere presence upon 
the eyesight of all spectators of her life. Her eyes, 
indeed, were beyond doubt beautiful; they haunt 
him yet, looking upon him a little sadly out of the 
twilight of his youth. Her soft yellow hair was all 
in waves and eddies: it had been cut off and still 
was but short, for she was scarce recovered from a 
lamentable sickness, and even now (though he met 
her only at this stage of returning health) she had 
in his eyes a touch of the fragile preciousness that 
belongs to a beautiful thing given back mercifully by 
God when it seemed for ever lost. 

She was his sister’s friend. He had been vexed 
(vaguely, and for a moment only) to read in a letter 
from home that there would be this strange girl 
about the house upon his return for the summer 
holidays; for he was now arrived at the age of 
seventeen, and his sister—with her friends—fell thus 
into a class to be shunned of the wise, since they 
could not altogether be disregarded, nor yet (because 
of their sex, that now began to trouble their small 
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souls) treated as simple human beings, fellow-citizens 
of the world. But in a moment the letter was put 
away and the whole matter forgotten in a game; 
and so the meeting with her was a pure surprise: 
the unexpected apparition of his divinity. He had 
reached his home and borne with the affection of his 
family ; he broke away from the group assembled in 
the hall and sought his room to consider what 
damage had been wrought among his collections by 
the unresting orderliness of his womenkind. There 
was much excuse for indignation, and having briefly 
inspected all he came (full of eloquence) down the 
stairs. 

She was standing in the hall, apparelled ready 
for a walk, and was beguiling time in play with his 
terrier. The place was large and cool, a haunt of 
shadows; and she stood in creamy lace and muslins. 
In a flash he had marked the pretty freakishness of 
her hair, the virginal laces around her throat; and 
her pale face, her great, serious eyes: upon the 
instant they had inspired him with a passion of pro- 
tecting chivalry. He paused a moment at the foot 
of the stairs, while the dog hesitated betwixt two 
loyalties; for a moment her eyes were upon him. 
Then his sister came (whole ages his junior now), 
and he was aware of that beautiful thing her name, 
had heard her low, clear voice, had felt and thrilled 
at the touch of her fingers. Another instant, and 
she was gone with his sister. But for him it was 
already as nothing to be at home again: love held 
back the pendulum of his life until she should be 
returned to the house. 

During the journey of the morning he had thought 
of the meeting later in the day with his friends 
among the youth of the town, but now the pleasure 
he had had in their society seemed a thing of years 
ago. Marguerite returned, and later he gained leave 
to go with her and his sister upon a walk into the 
country. It seemed to him that in the request his 
devotion must have stood ludicrously evident; and 
as they went presently through the fields their talk 
was slight enough. He, indeed, had scarce a word 
that seemed worthy her hearing, and Marguerite 
also was silent: as was most natural in a creature of 
so high a divinity descended suddenly to walk, a 
stranger, in his poor world; but the sister chattered 
freely of ignoble things. Somewhere in the locality 
there was a merry-making that night, and for a long 
time the three stood to watch the rockets that shot 
(a hateful sacrilege) into the quiet sky. The sister 
talked, but Marguerite looked silently towards the 
distant sky, and seemed glad when there were only 
the wistful stars. And the boy had eyes for her 
sweet face only, that charmed him out of the 
shadows. 

Not far removed from the town there is a valley, 
grown with small oaks and a thicket of hazel, 
musical with singing birds, and with the plash of a 
stream over liliputian falls. There are great stones 
half-buried in the soil of the valleyside, spread 
beautifully with smooth moss, encircled and shut 
in with trees. Hither, in the week that followed, 
the boy journeyed daily at all hours; his sister 
loved the place, and came often with Marguerite to 
one particular fastness of the woods. And the boy 
came daily (as by a chance, Fortune’s transcendent 
generosity) upon their retreat, and, having thus 
happened upon them, remained, the companion of 
their solitude. Marguerite had come but recently 
out of foreign climes, her home, and thus the 
commonest inmates of the wood were new to her 
—the song of the thrush a splendid novelty of en- 
joyment. And the boy was glad to spend himself 
and his small knowledge of the wood for her delight, 
bringing and exhibiting a hundred common things 
that were become curious and wonderful even to 
him now that they pleased her. 

Once she came by chance unaccompanied to the 
hollow in the wood, and found him in the act of 
carving her initials upon the trunk of an oak. For 
an instant he was plunged in confusion, but when 
she had smiled upon him (ignoring his recent occupa- 


tion) he was glad that circumstance should have 
made thus for him a declaration of devotion; and 
then, for the first time, some hint of love crept into 
his spoken words. Still she was set unattainably 
above him; but he thrilled with a tremulous joy to 
think that she must now be aware of the worship he 
rendered her, and that yet she condescended unto 
graciousness. 

Even at this distance he has a sentimental fond- 
ness for white jasmine, for it was jasmine she sent 
him in token that his love was accepted. He was 
at first incredulous of his happiness; it had been the 
essence of his love until now to worship the un- 
attainable. But now that she had stooped to him 
he was conscious of endowment with a nobility 
which made him her fit knight. And Iam glad 
(though he, perhaps, regrets) that he never kissed 
her. For in the gift of this flower was a worthier 
coronation of his love. 

There were clouded days in his month of sun- 
shine: was he not a man, and incapable of wisdom? 
Nay, I could think that in the hours of causeless, 
intolerable estrangement he had a pleasure more 
exquisite than in those of love unruffied. He was 
aware at such times of a new capacity for pain; he 
looked at her sorrowful face with a sort of exulta- 
tion that he and she should suffer thus poignantly 
for the mere sake of their love. And in the moment 
of reconciliation, when a look of her eyes had 
wrought the miracle, and dead love lived again, 
there was a joy transcending in degree all other 
possible emotions of humanity. 

But, as there were interruptions, so also there 
arrived the end of his felicity: Marguerite had gone 
back to school, and there were days when he had 
never a glimpse of her. She sent him stray flowers, 
and now and again a letter; and these twain, into 
whose speech there had crept hardly a word of love, 
were passionate enough, I promise you, now that 
their communication was by the sole medium of pen- 
and-ink. And at last, when the time was at hand 
of his own return into exile, she pledged herself to 
escape for a while at night into the garden to take 
farewell of him. His thoughts thereafter were all 
of this meeting, for though he doubted not there 
lay before them somewhere a splendid reunion, the 
appointed lonely interval seemed to him not less 
than infinite. Also, he saw that the Marguerite he 
should now meet (having read his passionate letters, 
having condescended herself also to humanity) would 
be in some degree a stranger. And an hour before 
the time of their meeting there came to him one 
with a lie about her: or perhaps with simple truth. 

In that moment it was clear to him why he had 
so dreaded the parting; chance had decreed that it 
should be for ever. He made a packet of her gifts— 
flowers, and letters, and a scrap of ribbon: withered 
leaves which had been fairy gold; and out of all he 
kept back only that first spray of jasmine. He wrote 
her a note: “ I have burnt your photograph,” he said, 
desperately hoping she would detect the obvious false- 
hood, and at the end he told her that still, for all her 
treachery, he was hers utterly. And he went fiercely 
to the trysting-place. 

Marguerite came glimmering through the dusk, 
paused, then came towards him again, tremulously 
breathing his name. “I have brought you these 
things,” he said harshly, thrusting the little packet 
into her unwilling hands. Then, as she would 
have spoken, he turned away. “Good-bye,” he 
said, bitterly, as he went from the place, leaving 
her still uncomprehending. Presently he paused 
and listened, but there was no voice that called, no 
one that came to set up again his fallen idol. And 
to this day, as he looks back into the beautiful past, 
Marguerite still stands under the stars in the shadow 
of the great cedar: an image of sweet love outraged 
and lost. For, to tell the truth, he persists (though 
he would laugh the accusation to scorn) in regard- 
ing the matter with a ludicrous seriousness, and can 
wax wondrous sentimental over the memory of this 
interlude. H. D. Lowry. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


FIGURE PAINTERS AND LANDSCAPE WORK. 


S1r,—In THE SPEAKER of the 13th of August is an article 
by G. M., as refreshing and ingenious as ever, in which he dis- 
cusses the capacity of figure painters for landseape work. He 
is disposed to vilipend the landscape art of the figure painters, 
and, it may be, with truth; at any rate, we have an interesting 
discussion. Two instances, however, occur to me which may be 
exceptions to G. M.’s rule; and, if so, are very important excep- 
tions, whether as proving the rule or not. Passing by the merits 
of Titian and of Rembrandt as landscape artists—merits too 
lightly dismissed, perhaps—I will turn to a painter whom G. M. 
himself mentions, but does not discuss—namely, Tintoretto. 

As G. M. says, vague recollections are a bad basis for a 
proper estimation of pictures, but I will venture to remind your 

ers of the superb pictures by Tintoret in the Senola di San 
Rocco. Without even a guide-book beside me, I cannot attempt 
to describe, or properly even indicate, any one of these; but of 
one of them—the subject matters not—I remember writing to a 
friend years ago, that in a gleam of light through a patch of 
liquid blue sky of singular purity, in the drive of the clouds, in 
the swish of great leafy branches across it, and in the cool, moist 
atmosphere of it, we had Constable’s work before Constable. 

There are, in this series at least, two others containing fine 
landscape work—work which, in the great style of the artists 
of mural painting, looks perhaps greater than it essentially is. 
These allie pictures are so ill seen in the halls of S. Rocco that 
a detailed description of any one of them is scarcely possible, 
and yet to remove them from their shrine would, I suppose, be 
»sacrilegious. 

My second insistenee is Rubens. Rubens, surely, was not 


figure painter? Yet is there a finer landscape extant than the 

“ Rainbow,” which belonged to the late Marquis of Hertford ? 

— Yours truly, T. CLIrFORD ALLBUTT. 
Atheneum Club, August 17. 


THE PLANET MARS. 


ae are people living in Mars, they say, 
Enjoying the lease of a longer year, 
And a starrier night and a sunnier day, 

And steadier climates than we have here. 
Are their winters blighted by want and woe— 

Their summers by pestilence, plague, and thunder ? 
Do they suffer there as we do below, 

I wonder ? 


Do they plant and water their rosy fields, 

And struggle with sorrow, and fight with fears, 
While the thorns and thistles their red earth yields 
Are choking the seed that they sowed in tears ? 

Do they trust in idols of stone and wood, 
And trample the meek and the lowly under ? 
Do they love the evil and leave the good, 


I wonder ? 


Or a happier world may it be than this, 
Where sin has not entered, nor death by sin— 
Which is blushing still from Creation’s kiss, 
Whilst never a serpent has slidden in ? 
And if we may wander amongst the stars 
When body and spirit are riven asunder, 
May we live life over again in Mars, 
I wonder ? 


Shall we find what here we have sought in vain— 
Fulfilling ideals where once we failed ? 

With the crooked made straight and the rough made plain, 
Will difficult mountains at last be sealed ? 

Shall we cleanse our ways and redeem our worth— 
Repair the old wastes and retrieve each blunder ? 

Shall we meet in Mars all we missed on Earth, 

I wonder ? 


ELLEN THORNEYcCROFT FowLeER. 


RELUCTANT SUMMER. 


ELUCTANT Summer ! once, a maid 
Full easy of access, 
In many a bee-frequented shade 
Thou didst thy lover bless. 


Divinely unreproved I played, 
Then, with each liberal tress— 

And art thou grown at last afraid 
Of some too close caress ? 


Or deem’st that if thou shouldst abide 
My passion might decay ? 
Thou leav’st me pining and denied, 
Coyly thou say’st me nay. 
Ev’n as I woo thee to my side, 
Thou, importuned to stay, 
Like Orpheus’ half-reeovered bride 
Ebb’st from my arms away. 
WILi1am Watson. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, August 19th, 1892. 

OME of us—let it be confessed—have dared to 

smile from time to time at Mr. Grant Allen’s 

reappearance in his favourite character as the Man 

who is Not Allowed. I do not think there was any 

malevolence in our mirth, but the spectacle did 

seem to lack impressiveness for one or two reasons: 

and Mr. Allen’s latest letter, headed “The Worm 

Turns” and printed in the Atheneum of July 30th, 

seems a fair occasion for laying these reasons before 
him. 


In this letter Mr. Allen claims to have proved his 
thesis that “the English author, unless rich enough 
actually to defy his public, must work under pain- 
fully soul-killing restrictions”; and his method of 
proof is to recount a recent experience of his own. 
“Some months since,” says Mr. Allen, “I was 
tempted by conscience to set to work at a serious 
romance on a social theme that deeply interested 
me. I got absorbed in it; I was carried away by 
the subject; I wrote at white heat, in a glowing 
fever of moral enthusiasm. I put my soul into the 
thing. I put my religion into it. And I wrought 
long and hard at it, with graver and burnisher, till I 
believed for once I had made a work of art. It was 
a part—a small part, a first instalment—of the 
authentic Message which, rightly or wrongly, I 
imagine the Power that inheres in the universe has 
implanted in me for transmission to humanity.” 


What happened? “ When it was finished, I gave 
it to a publisher who is also a personal friend, and 
in whose judgment I have absolute confidence; he 
knows his public even better than I do. After read- 
ing it, he implored me in the strongest terms not to 
publish. He said the book would ruin me. Nobody 
would afterwards take any other novel of mine. It 
would spoil my future. I am a very sane mono- 
maniac; I yielded at once to his advice. I dare run 
no such risk. I shall destroy the manuscript.” 


The tone of all this is sincere beyond question. 
But I hope Mr. Grant Allen will not think me flip- 
pant if I say that in his method of proof he strongly 
resembles the gentleman in “ Pickwick” who ate three 
shillings’ worth of buttered muffins and then demon- 
strated, by blowing his brains out, that the meal did 
not kill him. Surely the case of that author is very 
similar who claims to have proved, by gagging his 
own free-thought, that “free-thought is gagged in 
England.” 


Mr. Allen’s demonstration has other weak points. 
There is the not impossible case that his friend erred. 
To mortals, we are told, it is given to err. The 
judgment of this particular mortal commands Mr. 
Allen’s “absolute confidence”; but we may well 
pause and bethink us that the infallibility of any 
man is a big thing to take for granted, even though 
it be vouched for by a professed student of humanity. 
“He said the book would ruin me. Nobody would 
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afterwards take any novel of mine.” The cock- 
sureness of this prophecy staggers me; and I recover 
to ask for a particular instance or two to support 
the terrific induction on which it rests. Can any of 
my readers remember when last a popular English 
novelist ruined himself by sudden outspokenness, by 
a single indiscretion closing his market for ever? Is 
there such a case? There should be a score at least 
to acquit Mr. Allen’s friend of rash speaking; but 
where are they? 


Let us assume, however, that Mr. Allen’s friend 
is right. What is proved? It is not proved that 
“the English author, unless rich enough actually to 
defy his public, must work under painfully soul- 
killing restrictions.” It is proved, I will admit, that 
Mr. Grant Allen, for some reason, cannot yet defy 
his public. Perhaps in his friend’s opinion the book 
was not strong enough. I make this suggestion 
solely because it affords a possible explanation ; but 
I make it with the less regret because Mr. Grant 
Allen does not seem to be treating his public fairly. 


For he must surely see the unfairness of railing 
at us because we should probably dislike a book we 
have never read. Even if the book were published, 
and we read it, and it displeased us, I cannot see 
justification for Mr. Allen’s complaints. He might 
reasonably arraign our taste or intelligence, but no 
more. After all, the public buys an author's books, 
and has the purchaser's clear right to buy what he 
likes. It is distressing for the man of genius; and 
he has grounds of reproach, perhaps, against the 
parents who begat him a genius, or against the 
Providence that has charged him to deliver a Message 
to Humanity without supplying him with such 
credentials as Humanity will at once accept. But I 
doubt if he can justly reproach his fellow-men; and 
I am very certain of Mr. Allen’s injustice in 
reproaching them with indifference to a Message 
which he steadily refuses to deliver. 


“However insignificant a man may seem to 
others,” says Mr. Grant Allen, “to himself the 
failure of his life-work must always be a tragedy.” 
And we assent; but the tragedy may be ennobled 
by silence. I have in my mind the case of a ship’s 
captain who, at the age of thirty-seven and the 
height of his professional skill, found one fine morn- 
ing that he could never handle a ship again. He 
was afraid. His nerves had betrayed him suddenly, 
and sold him to lasting ineffectiveness. The man 
was no hero; but he did not begin, like Xerxes, to 
flog the Atlantic with a whip; rather, like Cesar, 
he met his stroke with silence, “in his mantle 
muffling up his face.” Yet his case was very much 
worse than Mr. Allen's, for his livelihood was gone; 
whereas the public is still ready to pay Mr. Allen 
for the stories which he tells so admirably to their 
taste. 


But I must hesitate for a while to believe that 
Mr. Allen’s nerve has altogether deserted him. He 
has indeed conjured up this bogey of a Persecuting 
Public so often that in the end, no doubt, the mere 
thought of it will frighten him out of his wits; and 
as certainly in the end a scoffing generation will 
decline to believe that he has any secret to tell, any 
Message to deliver. But meanwhile there are many 
young men who are convinced that he has a Message, 
and who wait for it. We believe that Mr. Grant 
Allen could, if he chose, enfranchise our opinions on 
many subjects. We are very well aware that the 
British public often neglects a man’s best work to 
run eagerly after his worst: but that it has a vin- 
dictive memory and would, for one offence against 
the Philistine code, refuse ever afterwards to buy 
the books of its old favourite, even when written on 
the old lines—this we cannot believe, nor has Mr. 
Allen’s latest letter come near to prove it. 


A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


Srupres Seconpary Epvucation. Edited by A. H. D. Acland 
M.P., and H. Llewellyn Smith. With Introduction by James 
Bryce, M.P. London: Percival & Co, 

N the prospect of a serious attempt by Parliament 
in the next session to deal with the whole pro- 
blem of secondary education, the National Association 
for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Edu- 

cation has done wisely, and has rendered an im- 

portant service to the public, by the preparation of 

this seasonable volume. It purports to give the 
most authentic and recent information respecting 
the present condition of secondary and intermediate 
schools in England; to describe the various efforts 
which have been made towards the better provision 
and organisation of such schools ; and to indicate the 
character of the measures which are yet to be de- 
sired in order that the work may be satisfactorily 
completed. This main purpose is admirably fulfilled. 

Mr. Bryce sets forth in a brief introduction the 

reasons which have caused all the steps hitherto 

made to be halting and unsatisfactory, and the 
necessity for some bolder and more effective policy. 

The most valuable contributions to the volume are 

those of the editors—Mr. A. Acland and Mr. Llewellyn 

Smith. The least serviceable to the student of the 

whole subject are those of Mr. Benson, whose chapter 

on the “ Growth of our School System” appears to us 
meagre and inadequate, and whose summary of the 
reports of the Schools Inquiry Commission, though 
in the main fairly accurate and not uninteresting, is 
evidently foundedon a rather superficial acquaintance 
with that document,and especially with the testimony 
of the Assistant Commissioners, and with the subject of 
girls’ education. On the other hand, the chapters on 
the “ Educational Problem of To-day,” “ Recent Pro- 
gress in England,” “The Working of the Intermedi- 
ate Education Act in Wales,” “ Secondary Education 
in London (Boys),” and the concluding chapter by 
the editors, are all, in their several ways, excellent 
examples of condensation and arrangement, and are 
full of valuable material for statesmen, for trustees 
of endowments, for members of County Councils and 

School Boards, and for all who desire to understand 

the practical difficulties of the whole problem, and 

to receive suggestions as to the best mode of solving 
it. 

Some such retrospect of past successes and 
failures as is furnished in these pages is absolutely 
indispensable. Without it, grave mistakes might 
easily be committed even by the most enlightened 
promoters of new schemes. The mediw#val grammar 
schools failed to supply the growing educational 
requirements of the nation, because their ordinances 
contemplated little or no instruction beyond that in 
the ancient languages. The charity schools of the 
eighteenth century aimed only at the humblest 
rudiments of education for poor children, and 
were confessedly designed rather to promote the 
interests of the Established Church and to main- 
tain the social order than to encourage intellec- 
tual progress. Both classes of endowed insti- 
tutions were hampered by rigid inelastic condi- 
tions in their deeds of foundation, and by the narrow 
and exclusive character of their government. Pro- 
prietary schools set up by joint stock enterprise or 
by religious zeal have been established in some cases 
with high promise of success, but have often lan- 
guished ; and their governing bodies have been found 
to lack the permanence and the sense of responsi- 
bility which are needed in order to render such 
schools integral parts of a great system of public 
instruction. And in regard to private adventure 
schools—which have been for a long time the chief 
resource available for the children of the middle 
classes—all experience shows that while some of them 
are the products of much enterprise and educational 
ability, the majority of them are poorly equipped 
and badly taught, and fail to give to the public 
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any guarantee of efficiency. And among all these 
various agencies, there is no comity, co-opera- 
tion, or division of duty; the means of instruc- 
tion are ill adapted to the ends, the supply is not 
well calculated either to meet the actual demand, or 
to create and stimulate a demand of a higher order. 

The readers of this instructive volume will readily 
understand how it is that our public measures have 
at present succeeded so imperfectly in evoking order 
and system out of this educational chaos. The 
Schools Inquiry Commission made some bold and 
drastic recommendations and contemplated the 
complete reorganisation of our secondary instruction. 
But those recommendations were only partially 
adopted by Mr. Forster in the Endowed Schools Bill 
of 1869, and of that Bill the first part only became 
an Act. Under the provisions of that Act, the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners and their successors 
in the Charity Commission have undoubtedly effected 
much by reconstituting the governing bodies, 
modernising the curriculum, relieving trustees of 
obsolete and mischievous restrictions, and econo- 
mising the resources of scholastic foundations. But 
the Endowed Schools Act, though it gives to its 
administrators the power to frame schemes, makes 
no provision for seeing that these schemes should be 
carried into full effect. It furnishes no security for 
continued efficiency, provides fornoregularinspection, 
and does not place the reconstituted grammar schools 
into any definite rapport with the universities, with 
the Education Department, or with each other. 
Even the system of reserving scholarships exhibitions 
and free places for scholars of merit—a system so 
earnestly advocated by the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion—can hardly be said to have proved so completely 
successful as to justify us in thinking that the last 
word on this subject has been spoken, and that there 
is no need for further watchfulness and improvement. 
Miss Collet’s interesting paper on the “Secondary 
Education of Girls in London” indicates with clearness 
and good sense the limitations to the usefulness of 
this system in its relation to girls. And in regard 
to the machinery for encouraging or directing our 
public instruction, there is still reason to regret that 
it is imperfect, that its parts do not cohere well, 
and that its clumsy structure causes sad waste of 
power. The School Boards in large towns create 
institutions which, though called higher grade ele- 
mentary schools, are, in fact,a new kind of secondary 
schools, and yet are wholly outside the purview of 
the Endowed Schools Act, and of the Charity Com- 
mission. The grants for technical instruction are 
not administered by educational bodies, but by the 
County Councils. And even the Education Depart- 
ment itself has not complete control over the whole 
of the instruction given in the primary schools, for it 
hands over the examination in drawing and the 
rudiments of science to another body—the Science 
and Art Department—which is practically an inde- 
pendent authority, and which distributes its grants 
on principles and by methods of procedure peculiar 
to itself. 

It is manifest from these facts and considerations 
that the task which awaits the educational reformer 
in the new Parliament is one of no small difficulty 
and complexity. There is need for a resolute effort 
to co-ordinate our divided authorities, and to econo- 
mise our resources, without interfering more than is 
absolutely necessary with that freedom, variety, and 
independence in teaching, which are among the main 
conditions of all true educational progress. Provision 
needs to be made for supplying, by means of local 
rates, as in the case of the Elementary Education Act 
of 1870, such deficiencies as have still been left by 
voluntary effort in the due creation of good Secondary 
Schools. And this end can only be rightly attained 
by a well-developed Ministry of Public Instruction, 
duly correlated to responsible local bodies, to whom 
should be entrusted large powers both of initiation 
and supervision, but who should nevertheless work 
in harmony towards the fulfilment of a generous 


national ideal. Even greater than all these is the | 


necessity for a full recognition, on the part both of 
the State and of the public, of the need of training 
for teachers, of the difference between skilled 
and unskilled practitioners in education, and of 
the importance of some new provision for the 
right education of the teacher. Subsidiary to 
these objects, the registration of teachers, and the 
best means of enabling parents and the public to 
distinguish those who are qualified and those who 
are mere empirics, will deserve the attention of our 
coming statesmen. And, above all things, it is need- 
ful that we should not try to stereotype and to 
impose on future generations even the best conceiv- 
able methods of our own time, but that we should 
leave to teachers and local bodies large liberty for 
future experiments. 

In the book before us the tendency of most of 
the writers is to exaggerate somewhat the educa- 
tional value of manual, as distinguished from intel- 
lectual, training ; to make too little of the “ humani- 
ties’; and to expect from “technical” instruction 
results larger and more ennobling than are ever 
likely to be attained. In this one respect the writers 
are in sympathy with the public opinion of the hour, 
and with that strong reaction against the pedantry 
of the schools which has led to a temporary demand 
for more hand-work and less head-work. To say the 
truth, this reaction was not wholly unreasonable, 
and will probably have the effect, when the present 
fit is over, of leading the way to a more rational 
conception of the nature of true education. Mean- 
while we know of no recent publication so likely as 
this volume to prove helpful in forming a sound 
public opinion on the whole subject, and to furnish 
information and guidance to the future educational 
reformer. 


ENGLISH AGENTS IN IRELAND. 


Secxer Service unpER Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S,A. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Mr. FitzPATRICK has a genius for unearthing in- 
formers. In the “Sham Squire” and in “ Ireland 
before the Union” he introduced us to a number of 
these worthies, and in “ Secret Service under Pitt” 
he enlarges the circle of our acquaintance among the 
same délectable set. Mr. Fitzpatrick is a careful col- 
lector of facts, and though his style is faulty and his 
method of arrangement bad, still his books will 
always have a distinct value for the proofs they give 
of painstaking research and scrupulous accuracy. It 
must not be supposed that Mr. Fitzpatrick has con- 
fined his literary labours to the discovery of in- 
formers. He has written two useful biographies 
—the “Life of Dr. Doyle” and the “ Life of Lord 
Cloncurry”; while his more recent publication, 
“ The Private Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell,” 
throws a pleasant light on the character of the 
great agitator. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s “ purpose at 
the outset” in writing the book before us “was 
to expose a well-cloaked case of long-continued 
betrayal by one whom Mr. Froude confesses that 
all efforts to identify had failed.” But having fixed 
this particular traitor, Mr. Fitzpatrick was stimu- 
lated to continue his investigations, and the result is 
a valuable contribution to the history of Ireland 
during the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
In the “ English in Ireland,” Mr. Froude relates how 
one night in October, 1797, a mysterious person called 
at the house of Lord Downshire in London to give 
information respecting the Irish revolutionary move- 
ment of that period. “ Lord Downshire went into the 
hall, and found a man muffled in a cloak, with a hat 
slouched over his face, who requested a private 
interview. The Duke took him into his library, and 
when he threw off his disguise recognised in his 
visitor the son of a gentleman of good fortune in 
the North of Ireland, with whom he was slightly 
acquainted.” This individual, Mr. Fitzpatrick says 
was “no other than Samuel Turner, Esq., LL.D ' 
barrister-at-law, of Turner’s Glen, Newry—one of 
the shrewdest heads of the Northern Executive of 
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the United Irishmen.” It must be allowed that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick approaches his task of proving the guilt 
of Turner in a thoroughly judicial spirit. There are 
no reckless assertions, no wild attempts to run down 
his man. Proofs are piled on proofs, authorities are 
amplified, and abundance of material is collected 
to enable the reader to form an _ independent 
judgment on the facts stated calmly and impar- 
tially by Mr. Fitzpatrick. Mr. Fitzpatrick has had 
access to sources of information which were not open 
to Mr. Froude—notably, the Pelham MSS. He also 
has had access to papers which “filled two iron- 
clamped chests in Dublin Castle,” ranging from 1795 
to 1805: and he has made free use of the Registry of 
Deeds Office in Dublin—-a department peculiar to 
Ireland, originating in the Penal days, and estab- 
lished for the purpose of tracing property acquired 
by Papists, property which was liable to “ discovery 
and forfeiture.” Still there is scarcely any direct 
evidence to implicate Turner; and we are not sur- 
prised that Mr. Fitzpatrick found it somewhat 
difficult “to separate the threads of the tangled 
skein which Mr. Froude found hidden away in the 
dust of the past.” He has, however, done his work 
well, and, by a careful accumulation of circumstan- 
tial evidence, brings guilt home to the wretched 
creature who, impelled by the basest motives that 
can influence human conduct, sent better men than 
himself to the gallows. 

Having dealt with Turner, Mr. Fitzpatrick passes 
to general topics relating to the time, and gives us 
odds and ends of information more or less curious 
and interesting. He fixes the betrayer of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, collects a. good deal of facts 
about Father O'Leary, and does justice to the 
infamous Armstrong. Armstrong has found de- 
fenders in our own day, yet a more unconscion- 
able scoundrel has rarely taken part in State affairs. 
He wormed himself into the confidence of two 
honourable men—John and Henry Sheares—for the 
sole purpose of dragging them to the scaffold. He 
did his work with success, earned his £500 a year 
blood-money without a qualm of conscience. “ He 
accepted their invitations to dinner, mingled with 
their family, listened to Mrs. Sheares singing at the 
harp for his entertainment, and, as Curran declared, 
fondled on his knee the child of the man whom he 
had marked for doom.” Armstrong was the prin- 
cipal witness against the Sheareses on their trial for 
high treason in 1798. His cross-examination, as 
Davis tells us, “ proved him bloodthirsty, an atheist, 
and a traitor.” But “ he was good enough for Crown 
and jury.” Mr. Fitzpatrick tells us an anecdote 
about Armstrong not previously published: “Shortly 
after the death of the Sheareses he landed from Holy- 
head at the Pigeon House, and, anxious to avoid 
hostile greetings from the mob who always awaited 
the coach which brought to Dublin the usually sea- 
sick passengers, crossed the Strand to Sandymount, 
and when midway observed approaching a lady in 
black accompanied by two children. The latter, on 
recognising Armstrong, ran gleefully to meet him. 
Needless to say they were the widow and orphans of 
Henry Sheare-.” Lord Cork has given us a * charac- 
ter” of Armstrong. He says, * Mr. John Warneford 
Armstrong was certainly in my regiment, and quitted 
it in the most disgraceful manner. From his conduct 
while there I would not pay much attention to what 
he did say, nor give much credit even to his oath.” 
Yet this was one of the instruments employed by 
Castlereagh in the Secret Service under Pitt. Arm- 
strong stated in 1843 that Castlereagh “ persuaded 
him to dine with the Sheareses with a view to gather 
further information.” Likely enough. The betrayer 
of the Sheare-es was the unscrupulous agent of an 
unscrupulous Minister. 

Space will not permit us to call further attention 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s important work. But we can 
readily commend it as a book which the historical 
student and the intelligent general reader (for whom 
the story of Ireland has oo will alike find 
useful and interesting. a4 


BURY’S ISTHMIAN ODES. 


Tue Istumian Opes or Prinpar. Edited, with Introduction and 
Commentary, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. London : Macmillan & Co. 


Ir is a sad thing to see a sinner impenitent; and 
Mr. Bury professes his impenitence, despite the 
warning he has had from THE SPEAKER and other 
reviews, in the very first sentence of his preface, He 
still sticks to his theory that Pindar meant his odes 
to have a secret meaning, “ vocal to the wise,” which 
is to be found out by means of certain echoes and 
assonances. In the edition of the Nemean Odes, 
which appeared in 1890, he announced and explained 
this theory, an advance upon Mezger’s similar scheme. 
He now places it in the forefront of his work; it is 
his chief contribution to Pindaric interpretation. 
We cannot but think this unfortunate. There are 
two objections to the theory a priori. First, there 
is no ostensible reason why Pindar should have used 
a secret signal; he was not a conspirator, he was not 
afraid of powerful enemies, he had nothing in the 
world to conceal in his poetry. Secondly, the secret 
signs are so exceedingly difficult of comprehension 
that they cannot possibly have been intelligible 
without previous explanation. But it is a posteriori, 
after seeing a man as ingenious as Mr. Bury trying 
to explain the signals on fixed principles, that one 
grows convinced of the fundamental falseness of the 
whole position. It was easy in the case of the Nemeans 
to work out Mr. Bury’s equations to a greater length 
by far than suited his purpose. The principle is that 
when an echo-word is applied to two different 
objects in the course of a poem, those two objects are 
meant to correspond—to be type and archetype. For 
instance, in Nem. I., Pindar stands, Amphitryon 
stands ; therefore Pindar is Amphitryon. But alittle 
further on, unnoticed by the editor, Amphitryon is 
“mixed,” and someone else is “mixed;” but that 
someone is not Pindar, it is the people of Sicily. 
Therefore Amphitryon is the people of Sicily. But 
besides actual contradictions like this, almost the 
greatest weakness of the theory is that, like the 
spirits that rap revelations at séances, it reveals so 
very little. In Isth. L, for instance, we are required 
to make great admissions, especially that the name 
Asopodorus “echoes” or has reference to ciwzri), 
“silence; ”’ what do we gain by it? Why, silence 
must be the keynote of the end of the poem. There- 
fore the victor, Asopodorus’ son, whom Pindar is 
praising, must have done something which must be 
kept silence about, something not very creditable ; 
what can it be? We search through the poem, and 
find that perhaps Pindar thought it mean of him to 
drive his own chariot, instead of paying a cbarioteer. 
It is, we repeat, unfortunate that a man of Mr. 
Bury’s great intellectual power and remarkable 
services to ancient learning should pursue such a 
mere jack-o’-lantern as this. 

In other respects there is much to praise. The 
book is the work of an original and vigorous mind, 
which instinctively throws light as it moves. Mr. 
Bury has not yet gained an instinctive mastery of 
Pindaric metres ; he defends his emendation, Ia, in 
Nem. X. 5.against THE SPEAKER'S criticism, without 
noticing that,the gravamen of that criticism was in 
the fact that Nem. X. is a Dactylo-Epitrite ode, and 
that his emendation introduces, not merely a spondee 
in the place of a dactyl, but a spondee for a dactyl 
in the first foot of the dactyl system of a Dactylo- 
Epitrite ode; a thing which we venture with some 
confidence to surmise occurs nowhere, neither in 
Pindar nor in any well-attested fragment of Greek 
lyric poetry. We doubt also whether he quite 
sees the metre of line 6 of the Epode of Isthm. 
VI.; it probably overlaps the next line, and runs: 
and does ndt reo- 
quire any change*. The treatment of the text is 
always sensible and occasionally even brilliant, though 
there is perhaps no entirely convincing emendation. 


* There is, by the way, a stréng echo here} the syllable ev in 
the same place in cach Epode, which Mr. Bary does mot recognise. |, 
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It is, we think, a wise judgment which makes Mr. 
Bury give preference to D against B in some few 
cases ; especially his cevowevor is strongly probable. 
A great part of the book is occupied with explana- 
tions of the echo-signals and with discussions, of 
necessity somewhat barren, of what conceivable 
private circumstances in the families of various 
victors may have made Pindar use such and such a 
word in such and such a context. The book is full 
of thought and cleverness ; it is not unworthy of an 
editor whose name stands already high among British 
scholars; but it can only be recommended to the 
mature student who will know what to admire and 
learn from, what to dissent from, or even dismiss 
unstudied. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ELIZABETHAN 
LITERATURE. 


Encusu Wirers. <An Attempt towards a History of English 
Literature. By Emeritus-Professor Mcrley. VIII. From Surrey 
to Spenser. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 


Tuis volume of Professor Morley’s history is much 
more interesting than the last. It deals with a 
more interesting period, beginning with Surrey and 
Tottel’s “Miscellany ”’ and ending with Sir Philip 
Sidney. The forty years covered are the years of 
England’s apprenticeship to the poetic work of the 
Elizabethan drama. The Laureate’s often-quoted 
lines about— 
“ Dan Chaucer, our first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts which fill 


The spacious times of Queen Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still ”— 


are more beautiful than historically accurate. The 
relation between Chaucer and the great dramatists 
cannot be truly figured as Spring and Summer; they 
belong really to a different literary year. Chaucer's 
summer or autumn passed and a very dreary winter 
succeeded before spring came again, and after it the 
midsummer of Shakespeare. The real preludists of 
what was great in Elizabethan literature were the 
experimenters, the metrical adventurers, of the 
middle part of the sixteenth century—the “courtly 
makers” of Tottel’s and other miscellanies of gallant 
inventions, of songs and sonnets, and epics and plays, 
and prose stories. 

This time of bold and hopeful experiment is Pro- 
fessor Morley’s main theme, and it lends itself more 
happily perhaps than any previous period to his 
method. What he seems to aim at is exhaustive 
biographical and bibliographical detail, and the 
plain facts which he digs out with such indefatig- 
able industry, and sets down with so much clear- 
ness and spirit, are peculiarly welcome when the 
men about whom he writes are really men of in- 
teresting personality. The men of his present 
volume were pioneers, and had the outstanding 
force of character, the self-asserting individuality, 
of pioneers. Many of them put plenty of them- 
selves into their work, and myths gathered about 
the names of others. Dr. Morley clears away the 
myths and collects the facts with a most admirable 
zeal for punctilious accuracy. His account of Surrey, 
for example, is much more complete and accurate 
than has been given by any previous bistorian; and 
Surrey, though his most brilliant figure, is by no 
means his only interesting subject. It is a curious 
fact—natural enough, perhaps, when}a little reflected 
on—that we know more about some of those’ pioneers 
than can be ascertained about their great successors. 
There ix not one of our great dramatists—not Sbhake- 
speare himself, or Jonson, or Webster, or Fletcher— 
about whom so much is known as about Thomas 
Churchyard or George Gascoigne. They took the 
public into confidence about themselves as freely 
as if they had been the newest journalists of our own 
last decade, and they had personalities and adven- 
turous lives that were worth writing about and are 
still worth knowing. Many of Dr. Morley's minor 
characters had such a share in pioneer work, and 


disappeared so suddenly from letters, coming like 


shadows and so departing, that one legitimately 
expects the historian to tind out what became of 
them. Dr. Morley has spent much pains in fulfilling 
this expectation. We learn from him, for instance, 
all about the subsequent career of such very minor 
personages as Baldwin and Ferrers of the “ Mirror for 
Magistrates.” They were minor personages, but they 
have obligingly left us a full account of the inception 
of that very interesting, if premature, experiment in 
epic writing, and they have established a claim on 
our curiosity. Did they do anything afterwards ? 
All such questions are most fully answered by Dr. 
Morley. He modestly calls his work “ An Attempt 
towards a History of English Literature,” and it must 
most ungrudgingly be admitted that he has done one 
thing at least thoroughly and finally: he has given 
the lives of our writers and the outer history of 
their books with a completeness and accuracy that 
no future historian can easily surpass, and that every 
future historian must be indebted to. 


TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY-—WITH A 
DIFFERENCE. 


War Wurman. By William Clarke, M.A. (Dilettante Library). 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein. 


“How hard it is to write about Walt Whitman!” 
said once Mr. Addington Symonds to the present 
reviewer. The most disputed of the poets, in- 
deed, has been from the first a sort of fatal touch- 
stone to try the wits of the critics, American and 
English. In that testing Mr. Swinburne, for one, as 
we know, rather suffered, and more than once; and 
he is a capital instance of a common insufficiency. 
The present little volume of the Dilettante Library 
is the work of a writer who belongs to a vigorous 
younger school of ultra-Democratic journalists in 
London, and who is thus, confessedly, very much 
in sympathy with the poet. What is less to be 
expected, given such sympathy, is that he should 
approach his subject with so much comparative 
philosophy of mind. It would almost seem as if he 
had been impressed by the failure, from undue ex- 
travagance, of his predecessors; and so determined 
to be, for his part at any rate, securely temperate. 
In this he has succeeded, and has produced, at least, 
a very useful, if rather unexciting, handbook to him 
who has been known as “ the poet of Democracy.” 
Mr. Clarke divides his book into five sections, 
which deal respectively, as his preface tells us, with 
“ Whitman's personality, his relations to and message 
for America, his art, his belief about the nature of 
Democracy, and his ultimate spiritual creed.” Of 
these sections, perhaps the most interesting and that 
which counts most as a contribution to the study of 
Whitman, is the account of his Democracy :—“ It is not 
America only of whic’ he writes, but of Modern Man, 
as he is being moulded everywhere by the spirit that 
first arose and had the fullest, freest scope on the 
American continent. . . He may be said to begin 
with the epic of the modern world, in its shirt- 
sleeves, ploughing and mining, building and weaving, 
propelling its engines over prairies and mountains, 
across great rivers, and through vast stormy cities, 
and steering its gigantic steamers over waters of 
which Ulysses never dreamed. It is the world of 
Titanic forces taking birth, of strenuous, healthy, 
defiant democratic masses; the modern world, in 
short, as it really is, or is becoming.” So far this 
latest of the commentators ; from which it is obvious 
already that his commentary is, like that of the 
“Leaves of Grass” themselves, fairly sanguine. 
We wish, indeed, we could share with poet and 
commentator to the full their hopeful feeling about. 
the difficult and uncertain future of democracy. 
When he comes to analysing Whitman’s attitude 
towards the principles of democratic government 
and the respective rights of the State and of its 
individual citizen-atoms, Mr. Clarke allows hardly 
enough for the individualism implied in “ Leaves 
of Grass,” and their author's prose-writings. 
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Whitman's celebration of the “average man,” it 
is true, might seem to point another way; and 
when he exclaims— 


“ And mine a word of the modern—the word en-masse,” 


we seem to detect a very “ collectivistic” view of 
things. But elsewhere he calls upon his ideal reader 
to revolt against “the never-ending tyranny of 
elected majorities.” His average man was only 
averaged, in fact, in the ideal America of his imagin- 
ation, instead of in the America of Mr. Carnegie and 
Pinkerton’s detectives ; for Walt Whitman, with all 
his resolute realism, was an idealist first and fore- 
most. Against the ascendancy of the actual vulgar 
average of the American Census, he was as protest- 
ant as, let us say, Mr. R. L. Stevenson himself. 

The mention of Mr. Carnegie may serve to remind 
us that Whitman, too, rang the changes on “ Tri- 
umphant Democracy ’—with a difference! Quaker 
as he was by heritage, he turns something of a 
Quaker philosophy of life to characteristic effect 
over and over again in his “Calamus,” as we may 
learn from Mr. Clarke, or, better, from our poet 
himself. Let us end in recommending one passage in 
particular to the triumphant Democrats who are 
now at deadly economic war in that very State of 
the American Republic where Walt Whitman died 
not many months ago :— 

“T dream’d in a dream, I saw a city invincible to the attacks of the 
whole of the rest of the earth ; 
I dream’d that was the new City of Friends; 
Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love—it led 
the rest ; 


It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that city, 
And in all their looks and words.” 


MOUNTAINEERING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Axe Rope tHe New Zeatanp By George 
Edward Mannering. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


How many of the English public know that there 
are Alps in New Zealand? We do not question the 
school-taught knowledge of the existence of a range 
called the Southern Alps; but there is so little in a 
name at the Antipodes that this book may come as a 
revelation to more than we would like to think. 
And a very pleasant revelation it is to find that 
there are still virgin peaks to woo, unknown glaciers 
to scramble over, untouched snow-fields waiting for 
the tourist’s track. New Zealanders are a sturdy 
folk, and the pioneers in Antipodean mountaineering 
who hailed from the northern hemisphere and 
brought Swiss guides with them and wrote books 
which passed out of print instead of into new 
editions are superseded by natives. By natives we 
do not mean the Maoris—for they settle unam- 
bitiously by the hot springs of the north, and do not 
lift their eyes to the mountains—but natives of 
European race. We expect these to be full of enter- 
prise, with the stirring blood of the youth of nations 
as well as of men, for the “early history” of their 
island has been written, and the rival claimants of 
being the first born white are only touching their 
fiftieth year. The new movement of young New 
Zealanders towards mountain excursions is wholly 
good, and the keenest zest of the exploits chronicled 
by Mr. Mannering consists in the original effort 
required, the self-reliance of climbers who are their 
own guides. 

Likely enough the hide-bound Alpinist, if such 
there be, who performs a grande course sur- 
rounded by experienced guides and laden porters at 
a fixed tariff, with French or German names for 
every feature and incident, will view the ebullitions 
of unconventional inventiveness with some disgust, 
as he would probably regard the risks of New 
Zealand mountaineering with some alarm. Many of 
the French and German name; have been trans- 
planted to a new home, for glaciers, couloirs, cre- 
vasses, bergschrunds, and the like, diversify the 
unmapped slopes of the Southern Alps; but the fine 
new words of the colonist jostle these classic terms 


at every turn, words so full of pith and so alive 
with local colour that we hope they will always 
remain to distinguish the new Alpinists from the 
old. As there are no mountain porters, the amateur 
climber must do his own swagging, and this is 
no joke. Here “swag” suggests Mr. Sikes, and 
“swagger” savours of an uncongenial companion ; 
but at the opposite end of a planetary diameter 
the swag is simply the burden of bedding and 
billies, tents and tucker, which each swagger must 
carry for himself, through the Irishman scrub and 
Spaniards which make transit over the mountain 
slopes a torment. Ultimately the tucker is boiled 
in a billy and disposed of ; but, to save the trouble 
of carrying too much of the former, New Zealand 
mountaineers carry a shangai to kill keas with. 
The shangai, it transpires, is “a common schoolboy’s 
window-breaker,” and the keas are parrots of a kind 
which cause pioneers much trouble by pecking at 
them in their sleeping-bags in the early morning. 

Mr. Mannering is to be congratulated on sticking 
to his colonialisms; but even were the exploits of 
himself and his companions written in the most 
colourless language of cultivated London, they 
would be delightful reading. The great triumph 
to be looked for is the ascent of Aorangi, the poetic 
native name which has emerged from the patriotic 
but not euphonious disguise of Mount Cook. Aorangi 
rises to 12,349 feet above the sea, and the five at- 
tempts to reach its summit which are described are 
enough to take one’s breath away. The final vic- 
tory was not complete, for although Mr. Mannering 
reached to within 150 feet of the summit, and saw 
the sea on both sides of New Zealand and a view of 
mountain crests which baffled description, Mr. Green 
had previously reached 100 feet higher, aided by im- 
ported guides, and the honour of standing on the 
actual summit is still to be won. 

There may not be a rush of tourists to explore 
the peaks and glaciers of New Zealand, but iu time 
there will be; and not only the New Zealand Alpine 
Club, but the New Zealand surveyors and Govern- 
ment, are doing their best to improve means of com- 
munication, and to provide maps and build hotels. 


THE ORIGIN OF MONEY. 


Tue Onicin or Merattic Currency anp Weieut Stanparps. By 
William Ridgeway, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, 
Cork. Cambridge: At the University Press. 


In this volume Professor Ridgeway deals with one 
of the most important questions in the history of 
civilisation—viz., how, when, and where metal sub- 
stances came to be coined into money. As long as 
every man had to provide for himself the food, 
clothing, and shelter he required, it is quite clear 
that no great advance in material well-being was 
possible. The “ Jack” of all trades is “ master” of 
none; there could, therefore, be neither skill nor 
superfluous production. The first great step made 
in civilisation was when some division of labour took 
place; but a division of labour presupposes the 
possibility of exchange. It would be useless for a 
man to devote his time, say, to the making of arrows 
if he could not exchange some of the arrows for the 
necessaries of life; therefore, before anyone devoted 
his attention to producing more than he himself and 
those immediately dependent upon him urgently re- 
quired, it is clear that a market of some kind for his 
surplus production must have existed. But barter 
could not have gone on very long without some kind 
of standard or measure of value. Not only would it 
have led to almost incessant haggling, but there 
would have been a great danger of quarrelling and 
bloodshed if there were no common measure of the 
value of various things. In the niodern world we 
reckon the value of things by pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and in the most primitive times there must 
have been some common measure, or even barter 
could not have been carried on very long or to any 
great extent. If we could trace the steps by which 
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mankind groped its way to the adoption of gold and 
silver as the common standards and measures of 
value all over the world, we should throw light upon 
one of the most interesting and most fruitful chapters 
in the history of civilisation. But while the subject 
chosen by Professor Ridgeway is full of attrac- 
tions for the student of the early progress of 
mankind, we are afraid that he has not made his 
book as readable as it might be. In the main his 
views are right, and there is evidence of much 
thought, labour, and research. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he is extremely wanting in methodical arrange- 
ment. He passes from ancient to modern times— 
from the New World to the Old, from the East to 
the West—so rapidly and so frequently, that he is 
much more apt to confuse the reader unconversant 
with such matters than to interest him in his theme. 
And yet Professor Ridgeway sees that the historical 
method is the right one to pursue, and that the most 
fruitful way of following it is to work back from the 
known Present to the unknown Past. In spite of 
that, however, he starts with the Greeks of Homeric 
times. Then follows a chapter on primitive systems 
of currency; and a little later we are carried from 
China and Farther Asia to Egypt, Babylon, and 
Palestine; then to Lydia and Persia, and finally to 
Greece and Italy. If he had begun with the savages 
of our own times, their substitutes for money would 
have illustrated and made intelligent the literary 
notices and traditions of pecuniary systems of 
ancient times. In spite, however, of the faults of 
method, there is much good work and sound reason- 
ing in the volume. 

Briefly stated, Professor Ridgeway’s theory is 
that even in the most primitive times the necessity 
for some common measure of the values of the 
various articles bartered was such that men adopted 
as a kind of money some substance that was in 
general use and that was greatly prized by them, 
that this was a kind of standard by which every- 
thing else was appraised, that the standard of 
primitive money changed as civilisation advanced, 
and that it was only in a comparatively more 
advanced stage that gold and silver came to be 
coined. That the view is correct hardly admits of 
doubt, and Professor Ridgeway cites in support of 
it enough illustrations from modern as well as 
ancient times, if only he had marshalled his facts 
in a more orderly way, and accumulated evidence 


by proceeding from the present to the remote. 


past. In the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, for instance, the skins of animals were spe- 
cially valued, both because of the severity of the 
climate and of the very primitive stage of civilisa- 
tion. In warmer climates, such as the East Indies, 
Siam, and the East and West coasts of Africa, strings 
of cowries were the medium of exchange; and a 
writer tells of the tribes of California that for money 
they make use of the red scalps of woodpeckers, 
which rate at from two dollars and a half to five 
dollars each ; also the dentalium shell, of which they 
grind off the tops and string them. The shortest pieces 
are worth 25 cents, and the longer about two dollars, 
the value rapidly rising with the length. In the 
pastoral stage, what may be called the money of 
account or the standard of value, is usually the cow, 
the buffalo, or the reindeer. They are prized by all, 
and they comprise the principal wealth of the com- 
munity. “ He finally came to the conclu-ion,” says 
a recent traveller in Siberia, “that for a consideration 
of 500 reindeer he would undertake the contract. This 
I regarded as a very facetious sally on his part. But 
the reindeer, |] found, was the recognised unit of value, 
as amongst some tribes of the Ostiaks the Siberian 
squirrel was. For this purpose the reindeer is gene- 
rally considered to be worth 5 roubles.” M. Aymonier 
.tells us of the Bahnars of Annam that a head—that 
is, a male slave—is worth six or seven buffaloes, or 
the same number of pots, that a full-grown buffalo 
or.a large pot is worth seven earthenware jars of a 
grey glaze,and.that a hoeis the smallest amount used 


bythe Babnars,,Jtis worth 10, centimes:in. European 


goods, and is made of iron. The buffalo is worth 
280 hoes, or a little more than an English sovereign. 
Lastly, the Ossetes of the Caucasus employ the cow 
as their unit of value, the prices of all commodities 
being stated as one, two, three, or four cows, or even 
one-tenth or one-hundredth of a cow. The ox is 
worth two cows, and the cow is worth ten sheep. 
Professor Ridgeway argues, with a high degree of 
probability, that in the pastoral or nomadic stage, 
the cow was the unit of value from Eastern Asia to 
the Atlantic Ocean ; that it continued to be so until 
long after Homeric times, and that when gold came 
into use, the gold unit was adapted to express the 
old value of the cow. 

There is another theory which is strongly com- 
bated by Professor Ridgeway—viz., that current 
coins, measures, and weights, have been derived from 
the Babylonians and Egyptians, and that they were 
scientifically fixed by those ancient peoples. Even 
if that were true it would not in any way conflict 
with Professor Ridgeway’s views, for it would no 
more follow that the Egyptians or the Babylonians 
had no weights, measures, or coins until they 
arranged them scientifically than it is true that the 
French had none until the end of last century. For 
the rest, is there anything improbable—is it not, on 
the contrary, in the highest degree likely—that if 
the Greeks borrowed any of their coins or their 
weights or their measures from the Egyptians or the 
Tyrians or the Assyrians, that they adapted what 
they borrowed to the old systems in use amongst 
themselves from time immemorial? What is true 
of the races in a low stage of development at the 
present day is true unquestionably of primitive man 
all over the world, for the wants of human nature 
are the same always and everywhere, and man’s in- 
ventive power when in a low stage of development is 
not great. Usually it is found to run very much in 
the same grooves in the New World and in the Old, 
in the North and in the South, whether we examine 
folk-lore or primitive weights and money systems. 
The Egyptians and the Babylonians doubtless had 
a traditional system of weights and measures and 
coins, and though they may have in the later stages 
of their civilisation made scientifically accurate the 
looser popular systems that had previously pre- 
vailed, the old systems were not entirely swept 
away. So far, we venture to think that no one 
acquainted with the customs of modern uncivilised 
peoples, and who, in the light of those customs, 
reads ancient works, will differ much from Professor 
Ridgeway. But when he proceeds to argue that 
gold was the first of the metals with which man 
became acquainted, and that it was to determine the 
value of gold that the art of weighing was intro- 
duced, we feel ourselves on very slippery ground. 
The evidence adduced is too slight,and the reasoning 
is too full of assumptions. It is quite true, no doubt, 
that gold is found, or was found in ancient times, in 
many places all over Europe and Asia, that, in short, 
in the vast regions throughout which cattle were 
the chief articles of wealth, they knew—or at all 
events might have known—of gold from the earliest 
times. But that, after all, does not carry us very 
far towards a proof that gold was the first of the 
metals known to man, and that the scales were first 
used to weigh gold. It may, however, readily be 
conceded that man—as does indeed rude manstill all 
over the world—exchanged almost all articles by 
quantity long before weights were introduced, and 
that it is extremely probable, therefore, that for 
countless ages barter was carried on by means of 
measures of capacity with a money of account based 
upon the value of the cow before coins were thought 
of ; and it is reasonably certain that gold and silver 
themselves supplanted the cow as a measure of value, 
in bulk, before they were ever weighed or coined, 
that their first use was in the shape of ornaments, 
that as ornaments they were much prized and there 
fore in general request, and that so being more 
portable and more convenient they gradually came 
into nse.as meney, and that aver most.part of the 
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earth they continued to serve as money for long 
periods of time before they were coined. 


TWO SATIRISTS. 
1, Number Twenty: anp Fantastes. By H. D, Traill. 
London: Henry & Co. 


2. Tur and other Papers from Punch. By 
R. C. Lehmann. London: Henry & Co. 


Tue humorist does not flourish in captivity. Tie 
him down to the incidents of real life, and he may 
mope; he may even become vulgar—we have seen 
such. Turn him loose in the apologue—that most 
delightful of literary playgrounds—and he will prob- 
ably acquit himself much better. He is less likely 
to be mechanical; and he has at least the chance 
to show such suppleness and inspired careless- 
ness as he may possess. Mr. H. D. Traill has 
been in the literary playground, and has done 
graceful things there. Of his recent collection 
of sketches, that which gives its title to the 
volume, “Number Twenty,” is the most con- 
siderable. In it Mr. Traill tells of a dying cen- 
tury and of the century which follows it. He calls 
the century “ Old Seekleham,” and this is not well 
done; for humorous nomenclature is like the little 
girl who had a little curl right in the middle of her 
forehead. When it is good, it is very, very good. 
Nothing, for instance, could have been much better 
than Mr. Burnand’s title for his parody of “ Foul 
Play.” When it is bad, it is horrid; to misspell the 
Latin for a thing is to be infelicitous. Surely readers 
who could make anything of the distinctly clever 
inscription which occurs in the last sketch in this 
volume, would definitely refuse to take Seekleham as 
a funniness for saeculum. For the rest, “ Number 


Twenty” is brilliant. The Decadents sang to Old 


Seekleham, as he lay dying, an Ode to the Spirit of 
Decadence, “‘ which meant, as was explained in the 
Ode, the spirit begotten of the fact of living in an 
age of exhaustion and disillusion, and failure, and 
emptiness, and weariness, and getting rather to like 
it.” The baby, who in the early history of 
Vicesimus, the following century, criticises the 
nursery rhymes which are repeated to him, is 
capital. He refuses to accept, for instance, the first 
verse of “How doth the little busy bee.” Here is 
his rejoinder : 
“ How doth the little bee do this ? 
Why, by an impulse blind. 
Cease, then, to praise good works of such 
An automatic kind.” 


“The Protectorate of Porcolonger” and “ The Great 
Baxtairs Scandal” are not commonplace; but they 
are of the kind which is more usual with humorists. 
There is force in the satire entitled “The Brutes 
on their Master.” The Fox entreats the other 
animals to desert man, without success. The Dog's 
reply is an expression of blind devotion to his 
master: “If anything done by him seems to me 
harsh and cruel, I will believe that it only seems so 
because his ways are beyond the compass of my 
weak mind tocomprehend.” “That kind runs easily 
to religion,” says the Fox, when the Dog has left 
him; “and to think that, just when man has 
succeeded in creating the religious instinct in his 
dog, he is losing it himself!’ Some verse which is 
included in this volume has the neatness and felicity 
which one has learned to expect in Mr. Traill’s verse. 
“A Fable for Judges” is particularly telling. It 
records how Darby and Joan, riding on one horse, in 
the natural order, were confronted by certain judges, 
who at once told Darby that he had no right to 
make his wife sit behind him :— 
“ This is undoubted law, we know, 

And hold that it was always so 

From earliest times of Celt and Saxon ; 
But be that matter as it may, 
At any rate ’tis law to-day, 
For see ‘ Ex parte Emily Jackson.’ ” 


i 
The judges, however, refuse to allow Darby to ride 
behind, either. Hence the dilemma. On the whole, 


there is much pleasant and graceful satire in Mr. 
Traill’s volume. 

In “ The Billsbury Election” Mr. Lehmann gives 
a most vivid and amusing description of the experi- 
ences of an unsuccessful candidate. Appeals come to 
him from all quarters, down to the “ Local Society 
for Improving the Breed of Bullfinches.” There are 
offers, moreover, which are less tempting—an offer 
of certain stories which will blast the character of a 
political opponent, price £150, and a letter propos- 
ing a certain method of manipulating the legal 
election expenses. The incidents and characters 
of “The Billsbury Election” are, Mr. Lehmann 
assures us, purely fictitious; but should he, even 
in jest, write as a Conservative candidate? In 
the series of characters which follow, under the 
heading “ Modern Types,” some are much weaker 
than the others. In the best Mr. Lehmann, whose 
manner is more fierce than Mr. Traill’s, hits 
very hard. Indeed, he has selected in several 
cases the least pleasing types for his portrayal 
-—the patron of sport, for instance, who spends 
his youth “mainly in the use of strong language 
and the abuse of strong drink,” or the giddy society 
lady, who “ allows the young men who cluster round 
her to suppose that she knows all about their lapses 
from strict propriety, and that she commends rather 
than condemns them. Causes célébres are to her 
a staple of conversation, her interest in them vary- 
ing directly as the number of co-respondents.” But 
even in these Mr. Lehmann is not blind to any 
redeeming point. The patron of sport comes to a 
miserable end, and dies regretted by nobody “ except 
the faithful bull-dog, whose silver collar was the last 
thing he pawned.” Some of Mr. Lehmann’s verse is 
well turned. In lines to his cigarettes he records 
how he went through many experiences before he 
became a prey to “ tobacco’s white-robed tyro” :— 

“T had smoked briars, like to most 
Who joy in smoking, and had been a 


Too ready prey to those who boast 
Their bonded stores of Reina Fina. 


“In honeydew had steeped my soul, 
Had been of cherry pipes a cracker, 
And watched the creamy meerschaum’s bowl 
Grow weekly, daily, hourly blacker. 
“ Read Calverley, and learnt by heart 
The lines he celebrates the weed in; 
And blew my smoke in rings, an art 
That many try, but few succeed in.” 
Elsewhere Mr. Lehmann, in defending Calverley from 
the rather silly attack which Mr. Swinburne made 
upon him, defines his “C.S.C.” as “a jester with a 
perfect style.” But it is as a social satirist that 
Mr. Lehmann seems to us to have most value; and itis 
in social satire that we hope to see from him some 
larger and more important work. 


“ CHAMBERS'SS.” 

CHAMBERS's EncycLoPmDIA: A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Vol. ix. (‘‘Round” to ‘‘Swansea.”) Edinburgh and London : 
W. & R. Chambers. 

Tue ninth volume of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is remarkably 

strong in biography: including the first name in all literature— 

Shakespeare, three others (Scott, Shelley, Spenser) which would 

stand in the first class in almost any other country ; Sophocles 

in Greek, Rousseau and George Sand in French literature ; 
the founder of political economy, in Adam Smith; and _philo- 
tophers of the calibre of Spinoza, Herbert Spencer, Schelling 
and Schopenhauer ; the greatest of English actresses, in Mrs. 
Siddons; Schubert and S-humann among musicians; and the 
mirror of chivalry in Sir Philip Sidney. The only reservation 
to be made with respect to the general excellence of these articles 
is a certain lack of freshness, imputable to their having been 
entrusted to experts who have already delivered their souls upon 
subjects which have long been made their own. As com- 
pendiums of accepted views, they are all that could be desired ; 
and this is no less the case with the equally important articles 
on general knowledge, such as Russia, Sculpture, Ship-building, 
Silk. Silver, Sleep, Socialism, Spain, Spiritualism, Statistics, 


Stars, Sun, and Steam Engine. Among such a mass of indis- 

nsable information, it is remarkable how much room has been 
ound for short articles, the need for which might have been 
easily overlooked, as, for instance, the excellent one on the 
Swedish poet Runeberg. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue only parts of England which contain a more dense 
pulation than the county of Durham are Lancashire and 
Middlesex, for London, of course, stands by itself. At the 
beginning of the present century the population was less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand, but at the last census it had risen to 
upwards of one million and twenty-four thousand—a remarkable 
circumstance due to the mineral wealth and industrial develop- 
ment of the district. Although Durham ranks in size as the 
twenty-first of English counties, it accordingly now stands 
seventh on the list in point of population. The busy Tyne forms 
the northern boundary, and, wh oe the area of the county is, it 
is intersected by two other rivers of hardly less importance—the 
Wear and the Tees. Durham, like Lancashire and Cheshire, is 
a county palatine, and the jura regalia which belonged to it were 
enjoyed and exercised by a long line of prince-bishops, who 
maintained for centuries almost royal state. Mr, Boyle, a well- 
known antiquary in the North of England, has gathered into the 
seven hundred pages of this admirably written and well-arranged 
guide-book many interesting facts concerning Durham, iu Roman, 
medieval, and modern times. The locality is peculiarly rich in 
fanciful legends and curious traditions, and few parts of Ragiend 
offer a better field of research to archeologists and students of 
folk-lore. Much of the history of the county naturally gathers 
itself around such old castles and fortresses as Lumley, Hilton, 
Brancepeth, Barnard, and Raby, and still more, of course, around 
the stately cathedral, built on a wooded height above the winding 
waters of the Wear—one of the finest sites of Europe for a great 
ecclesiastical building. This book is clearly the result of 
unwearied personal research ; indeed, with searcely an exception, 
every building, monument, and antiquity described in its 
has been personally examined. In fact, only an enthusiast could 
have written such a book, and fortunately Mr. Boyle’s zeal is 
according to knowledge. We know of no work of similar size or 
eS which is at all comparable to this scholarly, and, in its way, 
ascinating, volume. 


“ London Charities ” is the title of a pamphlet of sixty pages’ 
which consists of a series of articles recently contributed to the 
Statist by Mr. Robert Chignell. At the outset Mr. Chignell 
urges that an annual expenditure of more than seven millions, 
whether raised by taxation or gift, is one which demands a strict 
investigation ; and this is the amount expended by societies, great 
and small, which have their headquarters in the metropolis, and 
which, therefore, may be grouped together under the general 
term, ‘‘ London Charities.” The main object which Mr. Chignell 
has in view is to show the unsatisfactory nature of the financial 
management of many unendowed charities, as well as to lay 
stress on the extravagance in matters of expenditure which too 
often prevails. He declares that the chief fact brought out by 
careful inquiries—evidently conducted, we may add, in no un- 
friendly spirit—has been the absolute sway exercised by some 
official—founder, manager, or secretary—in all institutions 
except, perhaps, the great hospitals and those under honorary 
management. In the majority of instances it is to be feared 
that committees perform their work in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner, and, by indifference or timidity, fail to exert any efficient 
control over the officials. The larger institutions are often more 
extravagant than the smaller ones; but the income of the former 
is so considerable that the cost of management seems, at a first 
glance, to be insignificant in comparison with the whole ex- 
penditure. The manner in which the accounts of many of the 
charities of London are audited leaves much to be desired—in 
fact, it is hardly too much to say that gross carelessness in this 
direction is not uncommon. There is often an inexcusable waste 
both of energy and money, through the maintenance of several 
philanthropic societies having identical objects. One instance 
of this must here suffice. There are “ Missions to Seamen,” 
“ Missions to Deep-Sea Fishermen,” and a * British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society,” and it would be easy to multiply other 
examples of similar overlapping and the frittering away in con- 
sequence of subscriptions on officials and working expenses. It 
is satisfactory to learn that the accounts of all the great 
missionary societies are “full, clear, and exceedingly well 
kept”; Mr. Chignell, in this connection, stating that a careful 


CoMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO THE CrTy oF DurHaM. By J. R. Boyle, 
F.S.A., author of ‘* Vestiges of Old Newcastle and Gateshead,” etc. 
Maps and Plans, London: Walter Scott. Crown 8vo. (7s. 6d.) 


Lonpon CHarrtres (Unendowed). By Robert Chignell, Barrister-at- 
te, London, Paris, and Melbourne : Cassell & Co. Demy 8vo. 
8. 


Tae CHarrman’s Hanpsoox. By Reginald F. D. P: ve, C.B., Clerk 
of the House of Commons, hth and Enlarged Edition. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Crown 8vo. (2s.) 


Law—Its Procepure Practice. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Sisson C. Pratt, late Royal Artillery. Being the Fifth Volume of 
Military Handbooks for Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers. 
Edited by the late Major-General C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. Seventh 
Edition. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. 
12mo. (48. 6d.) 


Tue Horticutturat Exursrror’s HANDBOOK. ‘By William Williamson, 
and Revised by Malcolm Dunn, Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & . Crown 8vo. (3s. 6.) 


examination of the accounts shows that the costly societies 
are all Church of England and the economical Noncon- 
formist. Stress is laid on the necessity which exists for the 
formation of some central board of control for the whole of the 
London charities, in order to prevent bogus societies imposing 
on the public; to inspect institutions where abuses are feared ; 
and to verify, by an independent audit, the honest expenditure of 
funds, and also to insist on the publication of explicit accounts 
on a systematic and generally approved plan. 


We are not surprised to find that “The Chairman’s Hand- 
book” has reached, within a comparatively brief period, an 
eighth edition. Within the compass of scarcely more than a 
hundred pages, Mr. Palgrave—Clerk of the House of Commons 
—contrives to explain, with lucid precision, the most approved 
methods of conducting public meetings. The book is the out- 
come of its author’s wide experience, and the suggestions 
and rules which it contains are avowedly based upon the 
procedure and practice of Parliament. The usage which 
regulates discussion in the House of Commons is _ not, 
we need scarcely say, of recent origin; indeed, it has 
been shaped and fashioned to its present form in the Parlia- 
mentary struggles of more than three centuries. The aim 
of the book is to assist chairmen who wish, in the discharge of 
their duties, to follow as far as possible the rules which determine 
the action of the Speaker of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Palgrave, in fact, endeavours to show how, according to Parlia- 
mentary usage, a chairman is chosen, discussion guided, and 
motions put to the vote. Points of order and the niceties of 
debate are explained, and the book is at once authoritative and 
practical, and certainly merits the attention of all who aspire, 
even in a modest way, to be masters of assemblies. 


The series of military handbooks which the late General 
Brackenbury originated for army students and non-commissioned 
officers has met an acknowledged want, and perhaps no volume in 
the set has attracted wider or more favourable notice than Colonel 
Pratt’s luminous treatise on the theory and practice of ‘‘ Milita’ 
Law.” The little book gives in brief outline an historical skete 
of military law, describes the military code and the persons who 
are subject to it, explains the powers vested in commanding 
officers, the jurisdiction of courts-martial, gives a catalogue of 

‘crimes punishable by military law, and deals at length with 

various regulations of the Service. This edition—the seventh, 
by the way—has been revised and corrected up to the spring of 
the present year, and doubtless, in its present form, it will 
paar to hold its own for some time to come as an authoritative 
manual. 


“The Horticultural Exhibitor’s Handbook,” for which two 
practical gardeners are responsible, is a thorougbly sensible 
manual, which deals with the cultivation of plants, flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables for the purposes of shows and prize com- 
petitions. It is a matter of regret that so few professional 
gardeners avail themselves of the friendly rivalry provided for 
them by the numerous horticultural societies which are scattered 
up and down the country. Several reasons might, perhaps, be 
given for such a lack of interest. It happens, for instance, 
sometimes, that the owner of extensive gardens does not approve 
of exhibiting, and in that case, of course, the gardener a no 
option in the matter. One common source of non-competition 
is the notion that either the soil or climate of a particular place 
is not adapted for the growth of plants, flowers, or fruit at all 
likely to come up to exhibition standard. Other reasons might 
be named, but it is hardly necessary to burden the present e 
with them. In this book the advantages of horticultural exhibi- 
tions are duly pointed out, and stress is laid on the most ap- 
proved methods of bringing choice plants, delicate flowers, rare 
exotics, and fine fruit to perfection. The hints which occur in 
the volume are clearly the outcome of wide experience, and de- 
tailed descriptions are eg not merely of the products of the 
garden and greenhouse, but also the best way of cultivating them 
to the highest possible extent. 
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THE SPEAKER 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1892. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE result of the Newcastle election was made 
known shortly after noon yesterday, and it will be 
a source of great gratification to every true Liberal. 
Mr. Morey has been returned by a majority of 1,739 
votes over his Unionist opponent, Mr. RALLI. The 
election has been fought with immense enthusiasm 
on the part of the Liberals, and with plenty of spirit 
on the other side. But the only common sentiment 
which has bound together the motley crew of Mr. 
MORLEY’s opponents has been personal spite of a 
very miserable kind. Their leader in the attack on 
Mr. Morvey has been a gentleman who is himself 
an avowed Home Ruler—Mr. Cowen; whilst their 
representative, Mr. RALLI, has shown his fitness to 
speak in Parliament for a great community by 
suddenly changing his opinions on the Eight Hours 
Question almost at a moment’s notice. The triumph 
of Mr. MorLeyY shows how accidental and ephem- 
eral was the success of Mr. HAMOND, and it 
puts an end to all fear of an anti-Liberal reaction 
in the North of England. 


Sik Wi~iiaAM HARcourt was the only other 
Minister who was worried with a contest on the 
occasion of his re-election. It is amusing to re- 
member that SiR WILLIAM’s maiden speech was 
delivered in defence of the Statute of QUEEN ANNE 
which imposes upon Ministers the necessity of re- 
election. Probably the grave constitutional reasons 


_ for maintaining that statute which weighed so heavily 


with the VERNON Harcourt of three-and-twenty 
years ago seem less conclusive to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of to-day. It is certain that 
nothing more vexatious than the opposition of Mr. 
FARMER-ATKINSON to SIR WILLIAM at Derby this 
week could possibly be conceived. If we are to 
regard Mr. ATKINSON as a person who is responsible 
for his own actions, we must condemn him for gratui- 
tously forcing a contestedelection upon Derby merely 
in order to gratify his own personal spite. We might 
have understood his appearance at Newcastle under 
the wing of the real leader of the anti-Liberal party 
there, for there would at least have been an identity of 
motive between Mr. ATKINSON and his patron. But 
why that gentleman should have troubled Derby, and 
why fifteen hundred electors should have voted for 
him, passes understanding. Happily, Sir WILLIAM 
HARCOURT’S majority was an overwhelming one, and 
~ 4 is now free to enter upon the duties of his high 
office. 


A worD of praise must be given to Lorp SPENCER 


for his action at the Admiralty. He has discarded’ 


the evil example of his predecessor, and has not 
made a “clean sweep” of the Naval Lords. On the 
contrary, those gentlemen are retained in office—at 
all events, for the present—and a step has thus been 
taken in the direction of making these appointments 
non-political. Lorp GEorGE HAMILTON (to whom, 
by the way, a pension of £2,000 a year has been 
allotted) is now probably ashamed of the manner 
in which he treated Str WiLtiaAM Hewitt when he 
entered upon his duties as First Lord. He has, 
at all events, had a lesson in patriotism, magna- 
— and common sense from his own successor in 


WE are very reluctant to enter into the question 
which Mr. LABOUCHERE has raised in Truth this 
week. We have already expressed our regret at his 
exclusion from office, feeling certain that he would 
have proved a most capable administrator in such a 
department as, for example, the Post Office. But, 
sorry as we are at not seeing him in the Ministry, 
we are still more sorry to observe the line he is now 
taking in trying to impose upon the Queen the 
responsibility for his exclusion. Whatever grounds 
Mr. LABOUCHERE may have for believing that his 
contention in this matter is well founded, he ought 
not to forget that the Queen can only act through 
her Ministers, and that it is upon them, and not upon 
the Sovereign, that the responsibility for every step 
taken inthe formationof aGovernment must rest. MR. 
GLADSTONE, whose loyalty both to the Queen and 
to the Constitution is something very different from 
the mere lip-homage of men like the late Lorp 
BEACONSFIELD or Mr. MATTHEWS, certainly does not 
hesitate to assume the full responsibility for his failure 
to recommend Mr. LABOUCHERE to Her Majesty; and 
that being the case, we do not see how any attempt 
to drag the latter into the controversy can be success- 
ful. No doubt a point might be reached at which it 
would become the duty of the people to protest 
against the undue interference of the monarch in 
public affairs. But that protest would assume, at 
all events in the first instance, the form of an attack 
upon the Ministry, through whom alone the Queen 
can act. There is not the slightest evidence that in 
this particular case the Queen has been guilty of 
any undue interference; but even if such evidence 
were forthcoming, we do not see how any Constitu- 
tionalist could pass by Ministers in order to strike 
directly at Her Majesty. ” 


It is inevitable that there should beheart-burnings 
after the formation of every Ministry, and that those 
who have been “ sent empty away” should feel some 
degree of disappointment. We sympathise sincerely 
with those who, feeling quite honestly that they 
were entitled to office in the present Government, 
are chagrined at not having obtained it. But no 
Liberal will condemn the Ministry merely because 
it has not been constituted exactly as he himself 
would have wished it to be. The question 
he has to ask himself is whether, taken as a whole, 
the Government is deserving of his confidence. Is it 
a strong Government? Does it contain such a pro- 
portion of advanced Liberals as to make it certain 
that Radicalism will not be unrepresented in its 
ranks, and, above all, will it be a homogeneous body 
which may be trusted to work in unison for common 
ends? Applying these tests to the new Cabinet, we 
can honestly say that we think it meets them all, 
and that it consequently deserves the confidence of 
all real Liberals. As we point out elsewhere, MR. 
GLADSTONE has on this occasion avoided the error 
into which he fell in 1880, when he took all the most 
formidable critics of the Liberal policy into the 
Government, with the effect of producing a Cabinet 
divided against itself in the midst of a House in 
which there was no powerful Liberal to criticise its 
blunders. It is a very good thing for the nation, 
and for the Liberal party in particular, that some 
men of influence and independence are left outside 
the Ministry on this occasion ; whilst it is also fortu- 
nate for us that in the Cabinet the intrigues and 
divisions of the 1880 Administration are not likely 
to be repeated. 
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Is the cholera to come upon us after all? It is 
declining in Russia, and has barely crossed the 
western frontier; the epidemic in Havre is probably 
only cholerine, while that of Paris, which has now 
been at an end for some weeks, was either of the 
same character or, according to one theory, was due 
to the revivification of the Asiatic cholera bacilli of 
a former epidemic. Yet on Wednesday we were 
startled by the announcement of a sharp and sudden 
outbreak at Hamburg, and on Thursday the same 
announcement was made of Antwerp. In both 
cities some of the cases are pronounced “undoubtedly 
Asiatic,” and in the former the percentage of deaths 
is high. With the damp heat that has been 
upon us, and the Jewish emigration from Russia, 
cholera bacilli, it might be thought, will flourish as 
in a greenhouse, and the “destitute alien” transmit 
it to our shores, there to become endemic. Happily, 
however, there is really no such cause for alarm. 
There seems to be the utmost doubt whether the 
eases are generally Asiatic, and every reason to 
suppose that we in England are prepared, if Germany 
is not, to secure effectual sanitary precautions. The 
Local Government Board has done its part; ample 
precautions are being taken; the heat is already 
passing away ; and the discovery of Dr. DAREMBERG 
in Paris—that citric acid in drinking water effectually 
kills the cholera bacillus—if only it is verified, should 
supply a short and easy method of stamping out the 
disease altogether. Meanwhile, water drinkers are 
recommended to boil their water, and keep in good 
health and spirits. 


THE detailed Russian accounts of the recent 
collision between the Ameer’s troops and the 
Russian “ exploring” expedition in the Pamirs which 
were published on Thursday, indicate that the 
situation may possibly develop cause for serious 
anxiety. COLONEL YANOFF, whose expedition seems 
to have turned its attention from the frontier of 
China to that of Afghanistan, has sent a formal 
complaint to the Governor of Badakshan, the north- 
eastern province of that country, that hearing that 
a thousand Afghans were assembling in his neigh- 
bourhood he went peaceably, but with a thousand 
troops, to disarm their suspicions. The Afghans, 
however, refused to be peaceable, and fired 
with fatal effect, whereupon he returned their 


' fire with interest, and made some prisoners. The 


collision is hardly surprising under the circum- 
stances, nor can we wonder, if it be true, as the 
unofficial account states, that the Ameer has 
appealed to the Indian Government for aid against 


' Russia. In any case, we can hardly afford to let the 


conflict pass without further explanations from St. 
Petersburg, nor can the Ameer well defer his 
reception of the Delimitation Commission proposed 
last week by the Indian Government. The north- 
eastern frontier of Afghanistan is very uncertain, 
and even the geography of the district is rather 
obseure. Happily, not only has Russia just now 
every reason to check excess of zeal among her 
pioneers, but a Liberal Government is in the best 
possible position for negotiation. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON’'S amusing suggestions of 
Post Office reform—presented in Thursday’s Times in 
the form of an imaginary suppressed report by a too 
candid Postmaster-General—provides plenty of work 


. for Mr. ARNOLD MorRLEy, and should secure him at 


least that gratitude of expectancy which usually 
waits on the incoming official An agricultural 
parcels post at 1d. per lb., to enable the tillers of 
small holdings to meet foreign competition; the 
“cash on delivery” or remboursement system, 
by which the postman takes the place of the 


shop; improvements in the express letter system, 


enabling an express letter to be posted in any 
pillar-box ; the sale of colonial stamps at post- 


offices so that “stamps for reply’ can be enclosed to 
the colonies ; a reform in charging telegraphic 
addresses ; and half a dozen other improvements— 
make up a formidable list for the consideration of 
the new Postmaster-General. The attack has one 
obvious moral. Private enterprise, in a very limited 
way of course, does meet one or two of these 
demands. Foreign stamps, we believe (if not 
colonial), are sold by a few money-changers ; 
there are still Boy Messengers; and if the cash on 
delivery system does not exist here, private enter- 
prise devised it and maintains it still in America. 
Here are a series of reforms which would be most 
valuable, but which, rightly or wrongly, are ignored 
by the permanent officials, whether on financial 
grounds or on official tradition. What would the 
position of the consumer be under Socialism, in which 
not only would every person in the country quad 
employé have a direct official interest in maintaining 
the traditions of his own department, but nobody 
outside that department could tell whether the 
tradition was right or wrong, and no private enter- 
prise worth mentioning could exist ? 


THE silver crisis is still overshadowing all markets. 
It affects so wide an area—the United States, India, 
China, the Straits Settlements, Mexico, and Chili— 
and it touches such important interests, that nobody 
can foresee what may be the outcome. If the price 
of the metal falls very much lower, it will further 
disorganise trade in those several countries, and 
through them it will have a very considerable in- 
fluence upon many of our own great industries, such 
as cotton. People, therefore, are asking whether 
serious failures are or are not likely, and how the 
Money Market may be influenced. There is a slight 
upward movement in the rate of discount for 
what are called long bills, bills running, that is to 
say, for over three months, but in short-dated 
bills there is little movement, for the supply of 
loanable capital is greatly in excess of the immediate 
demand. The natural result of the apprehensions 
respecting silver that exist is to check speculation in 
every direction and to keep back new enterprise. 
Consequently the demand for banking accom- 
modation is unusually small. On the other hand, 
bankers foresee that, if the silver crisis becomes 
more serious, there may be a demand for gold on a 
considerable scale. For instance, if the United States 
currency becomes more disorganised, and the fear 
arises that the Treasury may not be able promptly 
to fulfil all its engagements, the Government may 
decide upon borrowing gold; while, of course, if 
there were to be failures of such a kind as would 
give a shock to credit, rates would instantly advance. 
There is very little disposition, then, in the Money 
Market to increase business, and consequently to 
engage in new risks. 


THE silver crisis is the chief influence affecting 
the stock markets, but this week a number of other 
causes combined to check business. The spread of 
the cholera is the most serious of these. It tends to 
drive all who can afford it from the large towns, to 
divert attention from business, and consequently to 
check trade. The general expectation, therefore, is 
that as cholera spreads, the quotations upon the 
Continental Bourses will decline. The news from 
Afghanistan, though somewhat disturbing, has not 
had much effect upon the stock markets. In the 
United States the strikes and labour difficulties, as 
well as the progress of the Presidential conflict, are 
checking business, while the currency disorganisation 
has a still more important influence. At home, as 
distrust is generated in so many quarters, investors 
are confining their attention more and more to home 
securities, and particularly to good railway stocks. 
The home railway market, therefore, is very firm, and 
a good deal of investment is just now going on. | 
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MR. MORLEY. 


R. MORLEY has won a brilliant victory at 
Newcastle, and his triumph will gladden the 
hearts of all the friends of the Ministry. His defeat 
would have been a personal misfortune and a public 
calamity, which we are happy in escaping. So far 
as the battle at Newcastle is concerned, it is only 
necessary to say that it has been fought by his 
antagonists in a manner which is happily not 
common in contested elections in England. Nothing 
can be more ignoble, nothing more contemptible, 
than the way in which Mr. Morley has been assailed 
by the tee Sn crew who believed that Mr. Pandeli 
Ralli would be a better representative of a great 
English city than one of the foremost Englishmen of 
our time. Of Mr. Ralli’s part in the vulgar business 
we only care to note his attitude on the Kight Hours 
Bill. A few weeks ago he was dead against it. Now 
he is for it; and he is doubtless proud of a change 
of front which has gained for him a certain number 
of votes. When the time, long threatened, comes at 
last, and the whole business of politics becomes a 
game to which the principle of the Dutch auction is 
applied, we can well believe that Mr. Ralli will 
become a successful politician; but until that day 
dawns upon us he is too insignificant to call for 
notice. As for the people who have made Mr. Ralli 
their tool in this sorry business, it is sufficient to say 


‘that personal spite of a very small kind seems to 


have been their ruling motive. Outside Newcastle 
men of all parties have looked on at their antics 
with mingled wonder and contempt. It is not often, 
we would fain hope, that motives so degrading and 
tactics so paltry are deliberately adopted in party 
warfare. 

Whether as member for Newcastle or as plain 
John Morley, member for nowhere in particular, the 
Irish Secretary would still have been one of the most 
notable and interesting figures of the day. To him, at 
least, politics is no mere game, and the better men of 
all parties must feel proud of the fact that in the 
course of a severe struggle of most doubtful issue 
he has made this fact apparent to anybody. Ever 
since he entered the House of Commons Mr. Morley 
has been true to his own high ideals. With a pro- 
found distaste for the tricks and stratagems of the 
clever party hack, and a keen distrust of the mere 
time-serving mob, Mr. Morley has-been bent during 
his public life upon doing whatin him lay to carry 
into effect the principles which he acquired when 
filling a less prominent but scarcely less influential 
position. He is a Radical of the old type, nourished 
in the school of John Stuart Mill, and profoundly 
impressed with a belief that the first business of 
every man i3 to be free, and that the only other duty 
imposed upon him is to use that freedom wisely and 
well for his own benefit and for that of his fellow- 
creatures. This, one may take it, is the keynote of 
Mr. Morley’s political creed, and it is hardly possible 
to imagine one nobler. Daring his earlier Parlia- 
mentary career he was much under the influence of 
Mr. Chamberlain. No one can allege this to Mr. 
Morley’s discredit. At that time he and Mr. 
Chamberlain were of the same mind upon most 
matters of political import. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. 
Morley might have justly claimed Mr. Chamber- 
lain as his pupil in politics. Be this as it may, 
it was natural that the two friends should 
work together in Parliament, and that the man 
whose experience in the House of Commons was 
small should trust himself to a great extent to the 

uidance of the friend who was already a Cabinet 
inister. But when Mr. Chamberlain went wrong, 
when he missed the fateful turning-poiut in the road 
and went blundering along the path which led those 


who followed it farther and further from the goal all 
professed to seek—the goal of a free and contented 
nation—Mr. Morley was wiser than his ally. He 
recognised the fact that Mr. Gladstone, with the eye 
of genius, had seen the truth, and made haste to 
follow him in his new enterprise. It was not an eas 
thing by any means for Mr. Morley thus to beesh 
with his old friend. If he had been one of the 
time-servers, if he had thought only of his own com- 
fort, convenience, and profit, he would hardly have 
parted company with the member for Birmingham. 
But when he saw that Mr. Gladstone, taught by pro- 
longed and bitter experience, had at last determined 
to give practical effect to the principles which both 
he and Mr. Chamberlain had long professed, he did 
not hesitate a moment. To Mr. Chamberlain it was 
apparently a question of who was to do the thing that 
was right, and his soul was filled with bitterness 
when he saw that it was likely to be done by some- 
body other than himself. To Mr. Morley it was a 
question of getting the thing done. Both he and 
Mr. Chamberlain had long been dwelling upon the 
necessity of meeting the wishes of the Irish people, 
so far as was practicable. When he found that at 
last a serious attempt to carry out this policy had 
been resolved upon by the Liberal leader, he placed 
himself instantly at Mr. Gladstone’s service, and by 
his side he has ever since remained. 

This was the secret of Mr. Morley’s so-called 
“conversion”? to Home Rule. Even the most bitter 
of his critics has never ventured to question his 
sincerity, or to impute to him a blind obedience to 


his chief. The utmost that can be alleged against. 


him with regard to the events of 1885 is that he 
cast aside all thought of old connections—highly 
advantageous though they might be to himself— 
when he saw that they clashed with his loyalty to 
his own ideas and principles, and that he followed 
Mr. Gladstone in advocating Home Rule rather than 
Mr. Chamberlain in opposing it. The at was 
thoroughly characteristic of the man, and trough 
the years of storm and gloom which have elapsed 
since then Mr. Morley has continued to show the 
same devotion to principle. He has done what he 
believed to be right, and striven earnestly to avoid 
the fatal error of the politician—the worship of a 
blind opportunism. We do not care to recur at this 
moment to the Labour Question as it affects Mr. 
Morley, except to say that his courage in refusing to 
yield his own convictions for the sake of gaining the 
votes of the Independent Labour Party at Newcastle 
has done much to strengthen and maintain the 
dignity of public life. A man of high ideals, of 
blameless action, of incorruptible loyalty, a man to 
whom politics, so far from being a game, represents 
the serious business of life, a man whose judgment is 
wonderfally sound and whose instincts are always 
healthy, he may be taken as the typical representative 
of a class of statesmen always too rare. It is well 
for our country, not only at this particular crisis in 
her history, but in the troubled times which are 
manifestly approaching when so many grave social 
and political problems will demand solution, that we 
have with us one who may be trusted to think first 
of the thing that is right and to put the mere 
question of expediency in the background. The 
duty of the true politician is happily something 
higher and nobler than the winning of votes. To 
him it is given to deal seriously and dispassionately 
with the great questions of the hour, to consider 
them in the spirit of the philosopher rather than in 
that of the placeman, and by example as well as 
worl of mouth to lead his fellow-countrymen into 
the true path by which alone the solution of those 
questions can be reached. To him also it is surely 
appointed to suffer for the truth’s sake, and even it 
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may be to falla martyr to it. Mr. Morley has not 
read history in vain. He must know full well that 
it is not of stuff such as that of which he is made that 
the successful demagogue is formed. But there is, 
after all, in the scheme of creation a nobler being 
than the demagogue—the man whose word a nation 
can trust, and whose honour and good faith it can 
hold in high esteem even when his opinions may be 
different from its own; the man who seeks for a 
better reward than the applause of Senate or of 
mob, and who is content to suffer all things rather 
than fail in the duty which his own conscience has 
imposed upon him. It is because Mr. Morley 
approaches more nearly than most of us to this high 
and noble type that his fortunes at this crisis in his 
life have been watched with earnest and affectionate 
solicitude, not only by those who agree with him on 
the political questions of the day, but by not a few 
who differ widely from him. 


SOME YOUNGER MEN. 


MONG the younger men who have been chosen 
to fill the subordinate places in the Ministry, 
there are one or two who deserve special notice. 
Everybody knows what Mr. Acland—whose place 
is by no means a subordinate one—has done to merit 
the high promotion he has received. For years past 
he has not only studied politics, but made a practical 
application of the results of his study in ways which 
have been none the less useful because they have 
been distinctly unobtrusive. Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
like Mr. Acland, has been strongly attracted by the 
social side of politics. What he thinks upon 
many of the problems of our time he has told 
the world in a series of masterly essays, which 
have the great advantage of being entirely free from 
that vice of over-confidence that is too often the be- 
setting sin of young politicians. In London—orrather, 
we should say, in the East End—Mr. Buxton’s name is 
one to conjure with. The people know him and trust 
him, and no single appointment to the Ministry has 
been more popular among the crowded millions of 
that quarter of the metropolis than his has been. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, to whom well-deserved pro- 
motion has come somewhat against his own will, is 
well known in the House of Commons and in York- 
shire, but not so well known elsewhere as he ought 
to be. He is one of the victims of the caricaturist. 
Men have been so long accustomed to the present- 
ment of him which is offered to us by Punch 
that they are hardly able to realise the fact 
that he is a sturdy, well-built Englishman, whose 
physical powers rival those of his father in his 
youth, who has succeeded to the axe once wielded 
by the Prime Minister, who can speak with unusual 
force and ease, and whose besetting sin is an un- 
feignel diffidence which does not allow him to do 
justice to his own excellent qualities. When the 
present Ministry was formed he desired to remain 
outside its ranks, wishing to devote himself exclu- 
sively to his father’s comfort. Happily this sacrifice 
has not been exacted from him, and he has now 
taken another step forward in a career which is 
likely to be one of more than common usefulness 
and distinction. 

Mr. Herbert Gardner, to whom the important 
post of Minister of Agriculture has been entrusted, 
is well known as one of the “rising young men” 
of the Liberal party. Wealthy, talented, and 


popular, he has long been a familiar figure in 
society, whilst his political ambitions have been. no 
secret for some years past. His appointment will 
please many persons, and _ give offence to none. Of 
a different type is Mr. Edmund Robertson, the new 


Civil Lord of the Admiralty. Few of the young men 
in the late Parliament succeeded so well as Mr. 
Robertson did in making a position in the House. And 
his position was won by dint of his own efforts and 
his own talent alone. An uncompromising Radical, 
he was at the same time a thoroughly independent 
politician. To the Scotch passion for thoroughness he 
united an academic love of exactness, one of the fruits 
of his most successful University career, whilst he 
showed a fearlessness which is not always appreciated 
on the part of so young a politician. Lord Spencer and 
Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth may be congratulated upon 
having secured so efficient an ally at the Admiralty, 
and we can well believe that Mr. Robertson’s voice 
will be heard often and with effect in the debates in 
the present Parliament on naval questions. Sir 
Walter Foster, who has received the post of Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
has played so important a part in politics outside 
Parliament that he hardly needs any introduction to 
the public. A very successful physician, he is also 
an admirable man of business, and now that he 
seems definitely to have given up the practice 
of medicine in order to devote himself to a 
political career, we may expect for him as great 
a triumph at St. Stephen’s as that which he 
has already achieved in Birmingham. Mr. Burt 
needs praise from no one. It is with unfeigned 
satisfaction that we hail the admission into the 
Ministry of one of the most honest, pure-minded, 
and patriotic members of the House of Commons. 
If the position allotted to him had been still higher 
than that which he has secured, there is no one on 
either side in politics who would have complained. 

The new Junior Lords of the Treasury form a 
notable trio. There is Mr. Ellis, called the Welsh 
Parnell, who has the temperament of the Celt, 
the enthusiasm, the poetry, the brilliant imagina- 
tion of his race, and who has in addition the 
practical business capacity which has so often 
enabled the Celt to get the better of the more 
lethargic Saxon. Then there is Mr. Causton, the 
untiring and energetic, of whom it was once said 
that his ideal of life was a prolonged public meet- 
ing; but of whom it must also be said that he is 
just as ready to work in less obtrusive methods than 
by means of public platforms for the good of his 
fellow-creatures, and to whose splendid capacity for 
successful organisation the recent Liberal victory in 
London was in no small measure due. Last ot all 
there is Mr. McArthur, whose sympathies with the 
Colonies, in one of which he was born, are happily 
founded on knowledge, not ignorance; whohasa pretty 
gift in speaking, a sound taste in literature, and a 
real love of good books ; whose judgment is cool and 
dispassionate, whose Radicalism is based upon con- 
viction; whose staunchness in friendship has been 
proved in one very notable case, and who is not only 
a good politician, and an able representative of the 
religious body to which he belongs, but a clear- 
headed man-of-the-world as well. With such a 
“team ’’ at his disposal the work of Mr. Marjoribanks 
in this Parliament must be materially lightened. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


IME enough has now elapsed since the formation 

of the new Government to enable us to gauge 
fairly the significance of its reception by the public 
opinion of the Continent. During the past two or 
three weeks the Continental press has been speaking 
its mind pretty freely upon every aspect of the 
situation. We have had its views upon the majority 
of forty, upon Lord Rosebery’s acceptance of office, 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s supposed attitude towards the 
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Triple Alliance, upon the Liberal policy with regard 
to Egypt, and we have had its counter-views again 
upon the speculations of our own Tories upon all 
these matters. The net effect of these and of the 
other indications of Continental opinion which are 
available is such as to bring comfort to all friends of 
peace. A sensibly tranquillising impression, which 
no impartial observer can fail to be struck with, has 
clearly been produced upon the European situation 
by the advent of the Liberal Administration. This 
is manifest in whatever direction one looks, and it is 
all the more remarkable because, on the one hand, 
it is the result of no extravagant or ill-judged expec- 
tations, while, on the other, it has been produced in 
spite of a more than commonly reckless use of the 
old unpatriotic tactics of the Tory party in exploiting 
the foreign difficulties of their country the moment 
they are thrown into Opposition. The truth is that 
the sense of tranquillity arises inevitably from the 
nature of the case, and we may hope that, if its hand 
is not forced by inconsiderate action from either side 
of the House when Parliament re-assembles, the new 
Ministry will have brought us a fresh lease of that 


European peace which, though ever trembling on 


the brink of destruction, has been maintained un- 
broken for fourteen years. 

If we turn to our most important, and our most 
sensitive neighbour, France, the change for the better 
will be found to be of the most reassuring kind. 
Lord Salisbury’s very manner was a source of con- 
stant irritation at Paris, and it is safe to say that 
but for the solid and sensible personality of M. 
Waddington acting as a buffer between the two 
Foreign Offices, there would have been more than 
once a serious danger of unpleasant misunderstand- 
ings. The master of flouts and jeers is also a master 
of the art of rubbing people up the wrong way, and 
he has not missed opportunities of exercising his 
proficiency in this respect in regard to France. 
Unhappily this sort of thing was taken to be but a 
confirmation of the theories about Lord Salisbury 
firmly believed in across the Channel. He was there 
held to be distinctly unsympathetic to Republican 
France, and he was believed, however unjustly, to be 
hopelessly under those Court and family influences 
which Frenchmen suppose to be all too prone to lend 
themselves to the adventures of the youthful German 
Emperor. All this was, at the very least, an unfor- 
tunate state of feeling to have prevailing between 
France and England. With the advent of the 
Liberal Ministry, the spirit, at any rate, of these 
relations will be changed. The French are under 
no illusions with regard to Liberal foreign policy in 
any quarter. They look for no break in continuity. 
They are rather inclined to regard Lord Rosebery as 
hardly less a partisan of the Triple Alliance than 
Lord Salisbury himself. But they make clearly two 
important distinctions. They see that Lord Rosebery’s 
conception of the Triple Alliance is as of an engine of 
peace and of peace alone, and they know that by a 
Liberal Governinent the claims and the interests of 
France will at least be regarded in a spirit naturally 
sympathetic. As to Egypt, France has learned a 
lesson of patience since the days when French poli- 
ticians embarrassed Sir Charles Dilke with their 
astonishment because he did not seem ready for a 
policy of instant evacuation. She is now content to 
wait for the ripe and the acceptable time. Nothing 
could be in better judgment than the present tone 
of the French press on tbat subject; and it is certain 
that if any efforts are made to hamper the freedom 
of action of the Government in dealing with this 
problem, they will not be the outcome of French un- 
reasonableness or French impatience. All round 
there has been set up between England and France 
a feeling of mutual confidence unqualified by illusions, 


instead of the mistrust and the friction that have 
hitherto prevailed. How much such a_ soothed 
condition of French nerves counts for as a factor of 
European peace it would not be easy to over-esti- 
mate. 

In Germany a corresponding benefit to the 
interests of peace may be attributed to the advent 
of the new Administration. The sentiment of race 
will always be a strong bond of sympathy between 
us and our Teutonic cousins, and will thus be the 
best guarar.tee of cordial relations between the two 
nations. In addition to that at the present time 
there is the feeling that the Liberal Foreign Minister 
is no enemy to the Triple Alliance. But all patriotic 
Germans at the present time are friends of peace, 


and they will feel that their hands are immensely 


strengthened by the presence at the English Foreign 
Office of a Minister whose policy is—beyond all sus- 
picion—one directed solely to the maintenance of 
European peace ; and who, while prepared to favour 
any combination which may make for that end, may 
be trusted to lend his countenance to no aggressive 
proceedings calculated to frustrate it. 
effect may be looked for in the other Powers 
forming the Triple Alliance; but perhaps one turns 
especially to Italy, where the temptationfg to en- 
courage war as a refuge from ever-growing financial 
embarrassments has long been one of the most 
disquieting elements of the time. Mr. Gladstone’s 
reputed letter to Signor Schilizzi may or may not be 
genuine, or it may have been written in a state of 
things very different from that which now prevails ; 
but there is no doubt the anxiety it expresses regard- 
ing Italy’s enormous military expenditure corresponds 
with the spirit of rational English public opinion and 
with the feeling of all friends of peace on the Con- 
tinent. No intelligent observer can have watched 
Italy’s extravagant efforts to live up to her part as a 
Great Power, her palpable living beyond her means, 
without apprehension as to whither it would lead for 
the peace of Europe when the moment, steadily ap- 
proaching, was at hand when Italy, unless she ceased 
her armaments, would have to make her choice 
between bankruptcy and war. Anything which 
would tend to damp the ardour of the military 
enthusiasts in Italy just now, and encourage her 
economists and her peace party, would be a blessing 
to Europe; and Italy may be trusted to be the 
most sensitive of all to the spirit of an England 
ruled by a Ministry dead set against desperate 
adventures. 

The one spot on the horizon from which any 
symptom capable of giving rise to uneasiness 
seems to come is the frontier of Afghanistan. But 
there are two points which, if borne in mind, 
should serve to allay, at any rate, some of the 
immediate anxiety. The first is that we hold Gilghit 
and that Gilghit commands the Pamirs; the second 
is that in this region it is impossible to make war 
extensively in the season that is now approaching. 
The climate there will call a halt until at least the 
winter is over. In the meantime, Lord Rosebery 
may be trusted to disentangle the mystery of Colonel 
Yanoff, and to deal judicivusly with Abdurrahman’s 
decidedly awkward demand for British interference. 


DEPOPULATION IN IRELAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 


HE report of the Irish census and tbe first 
part of the report of the Scotch census, which 
have uppeared within a few days of each other, have 
many interesting and some cheerful features, but 
for the most part they make gloomy reading. One 
is glad to observe the figures which record continued 
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improvement in the housing of the people, for in no 
direction can improvement be more welcome. In 
Scotland, thirty years ago, there were 7,964 families 
living in single rooms without windows; there are 
now only 398, and, as the tables show, 321 of 
them are in Shetland, Ross and Cromarty, and 
Inverness. The report in which the comparison 
is thus made between 1861 and 1891 should have 
stated, however, that the greater number of these 
hovels had disappeared before 1871, and that since 
1881 there has not been a great diminution. Nor 
has the number of single-roomed dwellings with 
windows (in which at present about a fifth of the 
people live) grown much smaller than it was in 1881. 
But two-roomed dwellings have increased by 26,179 
during the last ten years; three-roomed by 23,858 ; 
and four-roomed by 10,532. In Ireland also the 
better class of dwellings has increased in number, 
and the others have diminished. The lowest of the 
four classes in which Irish houses are grouped 
comprises mud-cabins with only one room and 
window; the next is vaguely described in the 
report as comprising “a better description of 
house, varying from one to four rooms and win- 
dows.’ Both of these classes have diminished, the 
former nearly by one-half. There are now onl 
20,617 mud cabins, as against 40,665 in 1881. The 
second class, comprising good farm-houses, have 
increased by 44,391, and the first class by 4,015. 
So far as they go these figures are hopeful. One 
may attribute the increase of good houses to increase 
of prosperity and a rise in the standard of comfort, 
but such a cause must not be pressed to explain the 
diminution of unhealthy dwellings. For it is evident 
that the one-roomed people have not generally risen 
to be two-roomed people, but have simply disappeared 
as the failures of our civilisation. So regarded, the 
improvement may mark progress, but it is progress 
in its most sombre garb. The unfit have not been 
made fit, but have been eliminated. 

A large part of the agricultural population has 
been found unnecessary, and has disappeared. This 
is the fact which in census after census, in England 
and Scotland as in Ireland, is brought out with 
startling distinctness. From 1881 to 1891 the popu- 


‘ lation of England and Wales increased 11°65 per 


cent., but the increase was entirely in urban districts. 
From agricultural districts the people are steadily 
drifting away. The population of Scotland has in- 
creased by 290,074, yet in sixteen counties there has 
been a decrease. Draw a line from the mouth of the 
Clyde to the mouth of the Spey, and in every county 
north and west of that Highland line you will find fewer 
peopleto-day than there were ten years ago. Morethan 
200,000 have emigrated since the last census. In 
Ireland the same movement has been going on with 
startling rapidity ever since the famine, the differ- 
ence being that, as Ireland depends mainly on agricul- 
ture, each census marks a downward stage in the total 
population. It was over 8,000,000 in 1841, and 
must have been near 9,000,000 in 1846. There 


, were only 6,500,000 left in 1851; in 1881 the 
’ population had fallen to 5,174,836, and in 1891 


to 4,704,750—nearly the same figure as at the 
beginning of the century. The Commissioners 
observe that “early marriages are excessively rare 
in Ireland,” and that, “cstimated by the number 
of married women of child-bearing ages, the natural 
inerease in population in Ireland is at present very 
small,” yet the stream of emigration continues un- 
checked. During the ten years there were 770,706 
Irish emigrants, and 472,675 of these, or 61:3 per 
cent., were between the ages of twenty and forty-five. 
Thus over the whole kingdom able-bodied men and 
women are drifting away from the rural districts. 
We might widen our survey, and show that the same 


movement is proceeding elsewhere, even in new 
countries ; for it is striking to note that between 
1880 and 1890, while the population of Chicago 
increased by 705,000, the population of the State of 
Illinois outside Chicago decreased by 43,000. But 
that which elsewhere is a local and partial change is 
in Ireland, and also, in a certain sense, in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, the decay of a whole 
people. 

The causes of depopulation have been many, and 
doubtless in a large measure have been beyond our 
control. But, for good or evil, we have to bear 
much of the responsibility. We have forced upon 
communities in which custom was the ruling force 
our modern English idea that the relation between 
landlord and tenant should be a matter of contract, 
and the Scotch crofter and the Irish peasant have 
had to give way. Left to themselves and their 
own old-world methods, they might never have 
advanced very far in prosperity, but they would 


have found the means of living in rude comfort, . 


and such changes as circumstances compelled 
would have come gradually and painlessly. It 
has been their misfortune—at least, in this respect— 
to be linked to a nation which has maintained a 
contemptuous ignorance of every system of land- 
holding but its own. They have been elbowed out, 
because their landlords, driven either by necessity or 
the study of political economy, have endeavoured to 
make the land pay. “I am quite satisfied,” said 
Sir Walter Scott, “‘ that nothing under the personal 
superintendence of the landlord will satisfy a High- 
land tenantry, and that the substitution of factors, 
now becoming general, is one great cause of emigra- 
tion.” So in Ireland, even after the famine had 
swept away a million and a half of the people, the 
spread of English ideas on landholding, which the 
Encumbered Estates Act encouraged, was bound to 
result in continuous emigration. New men of 
business habits, with a greater zeal for the cultiva- 
tion of the land than for the well-being of the 
tenantry, took the place of landlords who, with all 
their faults, had a sense of tribal duty, and never 
ventured to regard the land as entirely their own, 
as their property which they might deal with as they 
pleased. In both countries the peasant was in the 
way and had to go. Perhaps the change was inevit- 
able. At any rate it required greater statesman- 
ship than we have ever displayed to solve the difficult 
problem of maintaining side by side, under one 
political roof, systems of landholding that belong to 
different stages of civilisation. But the process of 
depopulation has surely gone far enough. To 
take some instances from Scotland, Sutherland has 
now only eleven inhabitants to the square mile, 
Inverness only twenty-two, Argyll only twenty-three, 
and Ross and Cromarty only twenty-five. Full 
though these counties may be of barren places, there 
must be room enough for this remnant of the people. 
And, in our own interest, they are worth preserving. 
Let us recall a passage in the report of the Commis- 
sion of 1883: “The crofter and other population of 
the Highlands and Islands,” said the Commissioners, 
“small though it be, is a nursery of good workers 
and good citizens for the whole Empire. In this 
respect the stock is invaluable. By sound physical 
constitution, native intelligence, and good moral 
training, it is particularly fitted to recruit the people 
of our industrial centres, who without such help from 
wholesome sources in rural districts would degenerate 
under the influences of bad lodging, unhealthy occu- 
pations, and enervating habits.” Improved dwellings, 
better wages, and a higher standard of life may 
improve the physique of the dwellers in towns, but 
we shall never cease to need the renovating force of 
the moors and the sea. If our land legislation can 
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peers this source of national health, it is abun- 
ntly justified on this ground alone. Even if we 
would, we cannot restore the old conditions, but we 
may check the further progress of a wasteful de- 
=. Landlords who have become mere 

ndowners cannot complain if, in the general 
interest, the State refuses to recognise their new 
pretensions to uncontrolled dominion, and if their 
tenants now receive from the law the protection 
which formerly was secured by custom. 


THE SILVER CRISIS. 


HE City is naturally very much disturbed just 
now by the sudden and unexpected fall in 
silver. When the American Congress decided two 
years ago to purchase nearly half the world’s total 
production of silver every year, most people assumed 
that the price would be raised very nearly to what it 
had been before Germany demonetised the metal, and 
that it would be kept there for a considerable time. 
So strongly was this believed by speculators at home 
and abroad that the price in fact was run up 
from about 43d. per oz. in the spring of 1890 
to 543d. per oz. in the first week of the following 
September. The speculation, however, then broke 
down under the influence of the Baring crisis, and 
the price of the metal has ever since been falling, 
until it is now, roughly, about 30 per cent. lower 
than it was at the beginning of September, 1890, 
and about 9 per cent. lower than ever it had 
been previous to that date. It is clear, therefore, 
that the American attempt to rehabilitate silver 
has utterly failed, and the business community all 
over the world sees that the purchases of silver must 
very soon be stopped. The United States Treasury 
is bound to keep £20,000,000 sterling in gold to re- 
deem the old Treasury notes issued during the War— 
the “ greenbacks,” as they are popularly called—and 
it is also bound to keep dollar for dollar against the 
gold certificates outstanding. Over and above the 
amount that it has to hold for those two purposes, 
the United States Treasury possesses at present only 
about £3,000,000 sterling in gold. But there are out- 
standing not far short of £21,000,000 sterling of new 
Treasury notes, issued for the purchase of silver 
during the past two years, which the Treasury is 
pledged to redeem in gold; and there are, besides, 
about £28,000,000 sterling of National Bank notes, 
which also are redeemable by the Treasury and in 
gold, making together about £49,000,000 sterling, 
which may be presented at any moment for redemp- 
tion in gold; and to enable it to do this, as we 
have just been pointing out, the Treasury holds only 
about £3,000,000 sterling in the metal, or, roughly, 
about 6 per cent. of its liabilities. Furthermore, 
there are about £65,000,000 sterling of silver certifi- 
cates circulating amongst the public. It is true that 
these silver certificates are redeemable only in silver ; 
but hitherto it has always been possible to exchange 
them for other forms of currency, which other forms 
of currency are redeemable in gold. It will be seen 
that there are about £114,000,000 sterling of various 
kinds of paper which may be presented at the 
Treasury; and to keep all this immense mass at its 
legal value, the Treasury holds only about £3,000,000 
sterling in gold. Lastly, the Treasury is issuing not 
far short of a million sterling every month of new 
Treasury notes in purchase of silver. But it is 
evident that rich as the United States is, and rapidly 
as its population is growing, it cannot keep in circu- 
lation such a mass of paper, always increasing at so 
rapid a rate. The danger is that the paper will soon 
become redundant, that fear may arise that the 


Treasury will not be in a position to redeem it in 
gold, that gold consequently may rise to a premium, 
and that this may lead to a crisis. Consequently 
the belief is growing that before very long the United 
States will have to stop the purchases of silver, or 
that there will be a crisis. 

But if the United States stops the purchases of 
silver, amounting to 54 million ounces every year, 
is there not a danger that there will be a panic fall 
in silver? It is possible, of course, that the world, 
recognising that the purchases may be stopped, is 
already preparing for the event; and that the fall, 
instead of waiting for the stoppage, as would naturally 
have been expected, is taking place beforehand. But it 
is also possible—and, we may add,even probable—that 
when the Act of 1890 is repealed, the Silver Market 
will be alarmed, and the fall will be very serious. The 
circumstances being such, it is not surprising that 
there is great anxiety in the City. The Indian Govern- 
ment has to pay in London every year fifteen or 
sixteen millions sterling in gold for what are called 
the “home charges.” But the Indian Govern- 
ment raises its revenue in silver; and the cheaper silver 
becomes, the greater revenue will be required to pay 
those home charges. The fall, therefore, is very 
adversely affecting Indian finance. It is also inflict- 
ing serious loss upon all European residents in India 
—civil and military officers, merchants and others— 
everyone, in short, who is paid in silver, and who has 
to send money to Europe, either for the maintenance 
of his family or for any other purpose. Of course, 
also, the silver securities of the Indian Government— 
“rupee paper,” as they are called—are becoming less 
valuable. Interestand principal being payable in silver, 
it is worth less to all European investors ; and railway 
companies and the like are affected in the same way. 
Indian banks, again, which have raised money in 
Europe in gold and invested it in India, where it 
is repayable in silver, are suffering heavy loss. 
And, lastly, trade with India is being dis- 
organised. A European merchant, for example, 
who sells goods in India, and receives payment 
in rupees, gets very much less than he did a little 
while ago, because of the depreciation of the 
rupee. There is no doubt, then, that the crisis is a 
very serious one, and that there is only too much 
ground for the apprehensions that are entertained. 
The shares of those banks which do business in 
India, China, and the Far East generally, have 
fallen ruinously. In one instance shareholders are 
willing to give away their shares for nothing, to 
escape the liability upon them; and it is said that 
depositors are giving notice of withdrawal in a very 
embarrassing way. As was to have been expected, 
all kinds of suggestions are being made for remedy- 
ing the evils that we have just been pointing out. 
Sir David Barbour, the Indian Finance Minister, in 
a letter published in all the morning papers this 
week, advocates bimetallism. In India an association 
has been formed to agitate for the adoption of 
a gold standard, while merchants and bankers 
here at home engaged in the Indian trade are 
recommending that the Government should suspend 
the coinage of silver in India for private parties, 
retaining for itself the right to coin if deemed ex- 
pedient. It is to be hoped, however, that the Indian 
Government will not yield to these counsels of alarm, 
for a time of panic is certainly not that at which a 
great change involving the well-being of so vast a 
— should be carried out. .So far as Sir D. 

arbour’s panacea is concerned, it may be dismissed 
with a very few words. The United States is a far 
more powerful country than India, and the United 
States has failed to rehabilitate silver. India alone, 
therefore, cannot raise the value of that metal, and 
it is as certain as anything reasonably can be that 
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the leading countries of Europe will not enter into a 
bimetallic arrangement. 

The suspension of silver coinage is equally in- 
admissible. It is very doubtful whether the Indian 
Government could raise the value of the rupee, or even 
keep it at its present value, supposing that it closed 
the mints, for we do not know how the Indian 
public would act under the circumstances. Besides, 
the plan has this great objection—that it would leave 
India without any standard of value at all. Its 
money would consist of silver coins, no doubt, but 
the value of those coins, assuming the Government 
succeeded, would be regulated, not by the silver in 
them, but by the arbitrary action of the Government. 
Furthermore, it is to be borne in mind that a low 
exchange, while it affects injuriously the import 
trade into India, tends to stimulate the export trade 
from India; and for this reason, that Indian exports 
being sold in Europe for gold, the gold exchanges 
for a larger number of rupees the lower the price of 
silver is. Therefore if the Indian Government were 
to close the mints, and succeed in raising the value 
of the rupee, it would injure—for the time being, at 
all events—the export trade from India; that is to 
say, it would cause a loss to all Indian producers. 
Thus the upshot of the measure would be to favour 
Europeans at the expense of the natives,and that 
would be a very dangerous proceeding. We know 
so little of the real mind of the Indian population 
that we cannot venture to form any opinion as to 
how they would regard the matter. But suppose 
they were to take it into their heads that the Indian 
Government had acted, not in the interest of India, 
but in the interest of Lancashire, would not the 
consequences be far more serious than anything that 
would ensue from a further fallin silver? Lastly, it 
is to be recollected that the Indian Government 
derives a very considerable revenue from opium, and 
that the opium trade with China would be injured if 
the value of the rupee were decidedly raised. For 
all these reasons, and many others that might be 
mentioned if we had room, it ts objectionable in the 
highest degree to make a change of this kind. It is 
always unwise to legislate in a panic, but it is more 
than unwise when the legislation affects the 
material interests of a population as large as 
that of all Europe, especially when the population 
is under a foreign Government. The adoption of a 

ld standard is a more reasonable proposal, and it 
is possible that it may have to be seriously faced. 
As matters stand at present, nobody can say how 
much silver will fall, or whether it may not become 
so cheap that it will be unsuitable as a standard of 
value. But, on the other hand, nobody can say 
whether silver will fall very much. It may be that 
when once the purchases are stopped in the United 
States, so many mines will have to be closed that 
the production will greatly fall off, and that conse- 
quently, even if there is a panic fall, there may after 
a few months be a very considerable rise. It is quite 
within the range of possibility, therefore, that a year 
hence the price of silver may be as high as it is now, 
or even higher. The wiser course, then, for the 
Indian Government is to do nothing for the present, 
but to wait and see what will be the course of the 
silver market; and when alarm subsides, and the 
question can be studied calmly and exhaustively, to 
consider at leisure whether the present system should 
be retained, or a gold standard should be adopted. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


flag great heat which has been experienced during 
the last fortnight all over Western Europe 
seems to have put a stop even to the limited political 
activity of a summer vacation. Certainly it has 


effectually checked the speculations of the Continen- 
tal press (except perhaps in Russia, where topics are 
searce) concerning the few events of importance that 
have actually taken place. Neither the political 
crisis in Serbia nor the visit of M. Stambouloff to the 
Sultan ha} availed to excite the normal amount of 


hypothesis and prophecy; and their significance has | 
speedily been explained away to the complete satis- ~ 


faction of all organs of public opinion. Doubtless 
the explanations are right, but at another season 
they would not have been accepted so easily ; and 
the same thing may be said with regard to the German 
Emperor's latest speech. 

The immediate effect of the heat has been to in- 
terfere with the military manceuvres in various 
Continental countries. From all parts of Italy, from 
the district round Tours in France, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Halle and Posen in Germany, we hear of 
soldiers, compelled to march as usual, dropping out of 
the ranks by scores, and dying of sunstroke. Some 
Austrian regiments have suffered terribly in the 
stony desert of the Karst in Carniola. The German 
Emperor last week mercifully curtailed a parade of 
the Guards; other commanders have been less con- 
siderate, and some in democratic France are to be 
visited with reprimand or dismissal. Deaths from 
sunstroke, too, are numerous among civilians. In 
Vienna the leaves are dried up and falling; heavy 
thunderstorms there and in North Italy have not 
mended matters. In Switzerland, besides the fires at 
Grindelwald and in the Simmenthal, the melting of 
the glaciers has increased the crevasses, swollen the 
streams, and interrupted the Zermatt Railway. And 
the cholera is at Hamburg and Antwerp. But to 
that we refer elsewhere. 

The only political event of the week in France, 
the opening of the Departmental Councils-General, 
has passed off without any special incident. Of the 
six councils in which the majority has just passed to 
the Republicans, five have elected Republican presi- 
dents. M. Paul de Cassagnac in the Gers and M. de 
Rochefoucauld in the Sarthe are among the number 
of the dispossessed. The speeches of the victors have 
been, without exception, conciliatory. M. Jules Ferry, 
in his Presidential address in the Council of the 
Vosges,. has advised the Republicans to welcome 
the recruits whom they owe to the Pope; and 
M. Ribot, at a public dinner in the Pas de Calais, 
has pointed out how much the work of the Foreign 
Office is facilitated by a general acceptance of the 
Republic. 

The cab strike in Paris broke down at the end of 
last week. Some rather serious labour troubles, 
however, have occurred among the miners at Car- 
maux in the Tarn. One of the employés of the 
mines, M. Calvignac, was elected Mayor of the Com- 
mune on the Labour ticket. His municipal duties 
interfered so much with his work, and involved so 
much unexpected absence from his post, that the 
company dispensed with his services. Hence a 
strike; soldiers have been sent to the town, and the 
situation is strained, though there is little or no 
actual violence. But the Strike Committee have 
demanded his reinstatement, two days a week. to be 
allowed him for municipal affairs; leave of absence, 
if necessary, to be granted by the company to his 
adjoints and the municipal councillors; a general 
amnesty for the men, and removal of the offending 
manager. Moreover, the Council of the Labour 
party, including MM. Guesde and Paul Lafargue, 
have protested against his dismissal as an “ attack 
on universal suffrage.” At Liévin, too, near Mons, 
there is trouble owing to the presence of Belgian 
miners, whom their employers intend to discharge. 

In default of other political matter the Indé- 
pendance Belge has interviewed prominent poli- 
ticians as to that part of the proposed scheme of 
Constitutional revision which will enable Belgium 
to acquire the Congo State as a colony. The Radical 
leaders are decidedly against the acquisition. Two 
prominent non-official members of the Right, MM. 
Nothomb and Woeste, are as decidedly in its favour, 
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partly, no doubt, in the interest of the Church; 
while some of the Liberals—in particular M. Graux, 
a former Minister of Finance, and General Brial- 
mont—are seduced by the notion of “an outlet for 
manufactures’ into favouring the idea. These 
Belgian statesmen should study the history of the 
“Erythrzean colony ” in Abyssinia. 

Last Friday week the political world in Germany 
was startled by the announcement that the German 
Emperor had declared positively the day before 
against the proposed reduction of military service to 
two years. Naturally it was supposed that this 
announcement presaged a speedy retirement of the 
Chancellor, who was generally considered a partisan 
of the change. However, it was soon remembered 
that he had condemned it two years ago; and a 
fuller version of the Emperor’s speech shows that 
he said that Europe was profoundly pacific; but 
that even so, the reduction could not take place 
without an increase in the number of men with the 
colours; that this involved financial burdens, and 
that the country must accept the burdens with the 
relief. Since then it has been formally announced 
that there will be a reduction of the period of service 
for the infantry, coupled with an increase in the 
number of recruits. And this was not at all what 
the Liberals expected. 

The two impending bye-elections in Silesia are 
being watched with much interest. Liberals were 
returned in both districts at the General Election in 
1890 at the second ballot, thanks to the withdrawal 
of the Catholic candidates in their favour; but, in 
consequence of the abortive Prussian Schools Bill, 
the Catholics are now supporting the Conservatives. 
And so they will all over Germany henceforward. 
If so the Liberals, National Liberals, and Socialists 
will have to combine against them; but will not 
Prince Bismarck’s appearance in the Reichstag keep 
the National Liberals apart? And how can a coali- 
tion of Conservatives and Catholics, which will in- 
clude such heterogeneous elements as Ultramontanes 
and orthodox Protestants, Junkerdom and Christian 
Socialism, combined with strong anti-Semitism, 
either support the Government or maintain itself? 

The agricultural interest in Silesia meanwhile has 
petitioned the Government that any Russo-German 
treaty of commerce may maintain differential duties 
on Russian wheat, keep out Russian cattle, and 
pledge Russia not to reduce railway freight rates, 
so that Germany will have no concessions to make to 
Russia of the smallest value to that country—at 
least as treaty-makers count values. 

The prohibition of the export of rye, rye-meal, 
and bran from Russia was removed on Tuesday. 
M. Vishnegradski, the Russian Minister of Finance, 
is not formally to retire from office just yet. 

In Italy politics are all but quiescent. Seventy- 
four Radical candidates, however, are announced for 
the General Election; but the number of seats is 508. 

It is expected that the Swedish Rigsdag will be 
convoked for an extraordinary session in October, 
chiefly to deal with military reforms involving an 
extension of the annual training (now limited to a 
fortnight). The Swedish Radicals, it is said, will 
take the opportunity, by way of a concession to the 
demand of Norway for a separate consular service, 
of proposing the establishment of separate consuls 
for Sweden. Meanwhile, some Swedes are talking of 
a closer union—a Swedish-Norwegian federation 
with a joint legislature, and (as a preparation) joint 
army manceuvres. The time for such proposals is 
hardly well chosen. 

In Spain there is said to be some prospect of a 
Ministerial crisis. Sefior Canovas has hastily 
returned to Madrid to preside at a Cabinet Council. 
The high tariff is causing great discontent; and 
a recent tour of Sefior Sagasta, the Liberal leader, 
in Galicia and Asturias, has intensified the feeling 
against the present Ministry. 

The Peace Congress was opened at Berne on 
Monday with an address from M. Ruchonnet, the 
Swiss Minister of Justice. It is proposed to consti- 


tute a permanent Bureau of International Peace at 
Berne, the expenses to be met by the Governments 
of all civilised nations. 

The Figaro has published long interviews with 
M. Stambouloff and Prince Ferdinand, which, how- 
ever, add little to our knowledge. Both defend the 
severity shown by the Government to the alleged 
conspirators, and the former minimises the im- 
portance of his interview with the Sultan. M. 
Jacobssohn, the supposed vendor of the documents 
recently published in the Svoboda, has gone on to 
Vienna, and is freely compared with Pigott—and 
not only in France. 

A Liberal Ministry has been formed in Serbia 
with a programme including financial economies 
and military expenditure. The Vienna papers are 
sceptical of its permanence, and see the hand of 
Russia in the crisis. 

Both in Tennessee and in Western New York the 
labour troubles seem practically at an end. In the 
former, the convicts will be reinstated as soon as 
possible. In the latter, the Delaware and Lacka- 
Wana switchmen and some other employés have 
struck, and there have been some _ scandalous 
attempts at outrage; but the New York Central 
traffic is apparently proceeding without difficulty. 

The arrangement of rates on the Welland Canal 
in favour of Montreal as against American ports, 
has caused the issue of a retaliatory proclamation by 
President Harrison, discriminating against Canadian 
vessels in the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. 

Early this week a curious difficulty arose in 
Argentina. The Minister of Marine declined to 
answer a question in Congress; President Pelle- 
grini supported him, and resigned his office. As 
he had only succeeded as Vice-President on the over- 
throw of Celman, there was no one to succeed him, 
and the incoming President was appealed to by Con- 
gress to assume office—nearly two months before his 
time. However, the Minister has replied after all, 
and President Pellegrini has returned to office. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FOUR CABINETS. 


R. GLADSTONE has achieved in his 83rd year 
the unique distinction of being the only 
statesman who has ever in this country, since the 
introduction of responsible government, been sum- 
moned a fourth time by the Sovereign to form a 
Ministry, and who has four times held the post of 
Prime Minister. Only one other Minister had pre- 
viously attained this honour more than twice. The 
late Lord Derby was on three occasions the head of 
a Ministry, but his aggregate tenure of office 
amounted to no more than three years and nine 
months—an average of little more than a year for 
each of his short Administrations. Eight other 
Premiers have twice in their official lives been 
raised to that position within the last 100 years, 
namely, Pitt, with an aggregate of 20 years and 8 
months of service; Portland, 2 years and 8 months ; 
Melbourne, 6 years and 8 months; Russell, 6 years and 
2 months; Peel, 5 years and 2 months; Palmerston, 
9 years and 4 months; Disraeli, 7 years; and 
Salisbury 6 years and 7 months. Lord Liverpool 
was but once appointed Prime Minister, but he held 
office for the long period of 16 years. Addington, 
Canning, Wellington, Goderich, and Perceval also 
held the post but once, and, except Wellington, for 
periods of scarcely more than a few months each. 
Mr. Gladstone’s three Administrations have had an 
aggregate duration of close upon 11 years. Who can 
predict how long will be the duration of the fourth, 
which he has just entered upon at an age exceeding 
that at which any of his predecessors completed 
their terms of official life? His first Cabinet, from 
1868 to 1874, consisted at its close of sixteen members, 
of whom seven were peers and nine members of the 
House of Commons. Of the nineteen men who were 
members of it, during its existence, three only are to 
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be found in the Cabinet recently formed—Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Kimberley, and Lord Ripon. Seven have 
died—Lord Hatherley, Lord Granville, Lord Halifax, 
Mr. Lowe, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Bright, Mr. W. E. 
Forster. Nine have either retired from official life 
or from the Liberal party as now constituted—the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Argyll, Lord Selborne, 
Lord Aberdare, Lord Dufferin, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Childers, and Mr. Stansfeld. 

The second Gladstone Cabinet of 1880 to 1885 
consisted at its close of the same number of sixteen ; 
this time evenly divided between the Lords and 
Commons. Eight only of those who were members 
of it are to be found in the new Ministry—viz., Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, Lord Kimberley, Lord 
Spencer, Sir W. Harcourt, Sir G. Trevelyan, and Mr. 
Lefevre. Only one has died, Lord Granville. Of 
other men introduced in 1880, Lord Northbrook, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Charles Dilke are not in 
the present Government. 

The third Gladstone Cabinet was formed in 1886 
for the express purpose of devising and carrying a 
measure of Home Rule for Ireland. During its short 


existence, however, of only five months, two members 


retired on account of differences—Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir G. Trevelyan. They were replaced by Mr. 
Stansfeld and Mr. Mundella. Lord Ripon, who had 
been in India during the second Gladstone Adminis- 
tration, reappeared in this Cabinet, and Lord Her- 
schell, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
entered it for the first time. 

The fourth Gladstone Cabinet, just formed, con- 
sists of seventeen members, the same number as the 
departing Government; five members cf it only are 
peers, and were all members of previous Administra- 
tions. Of the twelve members from the Commons 
seven have been in previous Cabinets ; five are new 
members—Mr. Asquith, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Acland, and Mr. Arnold Morley. 

The third Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone lasted so 
short a time that no conclusions can be drawn from 
its work as to its capacity for the conduct of busi- 
ness or of legislation. A comparison, however, be- 
tween the first and second Governments presents 
features of interest well worthy of attention in their 
bearing upon other and future Ministries. The 
first of these Administrations was one of the most 
virtuous, from a political point of view, that ever 
governed the country. It entered upon its work 
under the influence of the strong popular movement 
resulting from the Reform Act of 1868, and with an 
enormous majority in the House of Commons. It 
accomplished more good work, both of administration 
and legislation, during its six years than any other 
Government of modern times. It was, perhaps, too 
good for its generation; for it fell a victim to its 
merits rather than its defects ; it wearied the country 
by its reforming zeal, and raised against itself so 
many enemies in the interests which it dealt with or 
attacked that it was finally defeated by a com- 
bination of them. It was the last Government 
which effected any substantial economies. It largely 
reduced military expenditure in the early days of 
its existence; it reformed great abuses in the de- 
partments of the Army and Navy. It maintained 
peace with the European Powers under circum- 
stances of great difficulty during the Franco-German 
War. It established the principle of international 
arbitration by referring the grave dispute with the 
United States on the depredations of the Confederate 
cruisers. It withdrew British troops from the 
Colonies, from New Zealand, Canada, and the Cape 
—a measure, for the bold and successful policy of 
which, Lord Granville, who was Colonial Secretary, 
has never received sufficient meed of praise. Its legis- 
lative feats were very great, and have stood the test 
of experience. The Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, the first, Irish Land Act, the Elementary 
Education Acts, the Reform of the Endowed 
Schools, the Ballot Act, the Trades Union Act, the 
Abolition of University Tests, the Judicature Act, 
testify to its power and capacity to a very high 


degree. While the abolition of the purchase of 
commissions in the army and the throwing open. 
of all Civil Service appointments to competition 
showed at once the spirit of democracy inthe abolition 
of privilege combined with administrative reform 
of the greatest importance. 

The second Gladstone Government, it must be 
admitted, did not vie with the first in its record of 
work. It came into office on the wave of popu- 
lar indignation against Lord Beaconsfield’s Jingo 
foreign policy. It began by carrying out the 
opposite policy, by withdrawing from Candahar, 
and by making terms with the Boers of the 
Transvaal, but it drifted into a false position in 
Egypt, and certainly did not come out with honour 
from the Soudan expedition. In legislation it carried 
one of the greatest agrarian reforms ever attempted 
by any country in the Irish Land Act of 1881; but 
it allowed itself to be drawn into legislation of a 
coercive character to Ireland on two occasions, which 
not only occupied a large part of two Sessions, but 
outraged public opinion in Ireland. In social reforms 
for England it accomplished nothing more important 
than the Hares and Rabbits Act, the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, and the Bankruptcy Act. It con- 
cluded its career by extending household suffrage in 
the counties, and by carrying a democratic measure in 
the redistribution of seats closely approximating to 
electoral districts, after a conflict with the Lords. 

Comparing the two Governments, it may be con- 
cluded that the success of the former was mainly 
due to its homogeneous character. The Cabinet was 
composed of men who had the same purpose in 
view, and who although representative of many 
shades of Liberalism, had no divergent views. At 
its commencement Mr. Bright was the only represen- 
tative of the Radical party ; but we all now recognise 
the fact that outside a very limited range Mr. Bright 
was to bereckonedasa Whig of the most moderate ty pe. 
Later Mr. Forster and Mr. Stansfeld were promoted 
to Cabinet rank, but Mr. Forster would nc t now be 
considered a Radical. If the Cabinet was united, 
there were not wanting outside it men of strong 
opinions who criticised its actions, or pushed it 
onwards in the path of Radicalism. Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Fawcett, won 
their spurs in that Parliament as candid critics of the 
Government and by urging it on to other measures 
of reform. But within the Cabinet there was a general 
consensus of opinion as to what should be done, there 
was the force and strength which results from union 
and loyalty. 

The second Cabinet was of a very different 
character. The Government was formed on the 
principle of putting into it, either in the Cabinet or 
in the minor posts, every member of the Liberal party 
who had shown any independence or who was likely 
to be a critic—Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and later Sir Charles Dilke, entered the Cabinet. 
All independent criticism from the Liberal benches 
was practically silenced ; but it was at the cost of 
introducing discordant elements into the Cabinet or 
the Government, with the result that there was an 
absence of that unity of purpose and harmony which 
constituted the strength of the previous Cabinet. We 
do not yet know, we may not know for many years 
and until the secret history of the period can be 
written by the light of private memorials of Minis- 
ters, how far the policy of this Government was 
impeded and moulded—now in one direction, and now 
in another—by grave differences of opinion and by 
disloyal action of some of its members. It is, how- 
ever, generally understood that Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Sir Charles Dilke were in direct 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville on 
the Egyptian policy, and that the uncertain and 
wavering policy of the Cabinet as a whole resulted 
from this contest within its interior, in which 
now one and now the other section prevailed. There 
were also grave differences of principle on the Irish 
Question ; and it is believed that Mr. Chamberlain 
did much, both inside and outside the Cabinet, to 
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_epede the policy of Mr. Forster. The moral to be 


drawn from it is that of all the defects a Cabinet 
can have the worst is want of unity and loyalty of 
its members. 

The same lesson was taught by the Inte Tory 
Government. There can be no doubt that Lord 
Randolph Churcbill, as the exponent of Tory 
Democracy, was, in the earlier period of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government, the cause of grave contention in 
the Cabinet. His resignation, though depriving the 
Government of one of its ablest men and one of a 
representative character, so far from doing it injury, 
was the cause to it of greater strength and stability. 
What the Cabinet lost in ability, it gained in har- 
mony and unity of purpose. 

It is too soon to foretell the character of the 
new Cabinet, or whether it will partake of the 
merits of the first or of the defects of the second. 
It would seem, however, that it has been constituted 
as much as possible on the principle of homogeneity. 
Its principal ingredients are from the centre of the 
Liberal party, which itself is more advanced than at 
any past time. It has been elected to carry outa 
well-defined programme, on the greater part of 
which there is, and can be, no difference of opinion. 
The details of the Home Rule Bill will no doubt be 
the subject of much discussion, but there are no 
grounds to believe that any differences will lead to 
disruption ; and this surmounted, there can be no 
reason why the Government should not leave behind 
it as good a record of social and administrative reform 
as that of twenty years ago. 


A BIT OF HIS MIND. 


HE public has already learnt from the daily 

papers that Lord Grimthorpe is preparing a 
reply to the recent Lincoln Judgment. We are able, 
without breach of confidence, to publish the fol- 
lowing :— 

“.... When (though no doubt it’s to oblige 
Benson) we see the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council allowing a mixed chalice though they ought 
at any rate to know more ecclesiastical law than 
him. Speaking as a peer myself and liable any day to 
drop in and give a vote in the Final Court of Appeal, 
the Lord Chancellor himself in that case carrying 
no more weight than me (and it depends who he is 
whether he ought to), we are fast approaching a 
state of things in which we should be no worse if 
peerages were scattered like dog-biscuit to a whole 
pack of Grub Street fellows, which is what Mr. 
Besant is after, who I didn’t expect to find leading 
this cry, he being the only novelist I can read since 
Dickens ; and that’s not saying much, but still I 
often take his books to bed with me, and like their 
straightforward English, so different from what 
every whipper-snapper writes in these days. There’s 
Tennyson, a peer already, though I don’t mention 
him and Besant in the same breath; but he’s the 
thin end of the wedge, just as it was the thin end 
of the wedge when murderers, who ought to be 
hanged in public, were done so in private; and now 
you have Mr. Tallack, or Wallack, or whatever his 
name may be (it isn’t Pollock, or he’d have more 
respect for the law), getting up with the rest of his 
fadmongers and not wanting them hanged at all. 
And if not hanged, why not pampered and petted ? 
for when once you begin to meddle with sen- 
tences in this manner, there is only one ques- 
tion to be asked and that is, Where is it going 
to stop? But though, of course, they only 
proved they didn’t know what an ignoratio 
elenchi was by returning to the charge in a lot of 
silly letters, complaining that I didn’t treat them like 
gentlemen—which is pretty cool for men who on 
their own showing are friends of murderers, and if 
they are judged by their friends it’s their look-out 
—the educated part of the public will agree with 
me that I did them a service in putting a stop to 


Tallack and Co.’s (if that is his name) manceuvres 
once for all; and I say ‘once for all’ because it’s 
easy enough to cry out and say you're not anni- 
hilated, when all the time you are; but’ educated 
men require you to prove it. 

“Now I am no friend of wrapping up a simple 
issue in a rigmarole of words, and their lordships 
must excuse me for putting this question in a nut- 
shell. When they say that ‘it is difficult to contend 
that what is generally called wine loses that character 
by the admixture of a little water. Wines differ in 
alcoholic strength, and their lordships do not believe 
that anyone would hesitate to apply the word “wine” 
to such a mixture, or that it would be an unnatural 
use of language to do so,’ do they leave me to infer 
(and I may say here that no one detests an ‘un- 
natural use of language’ more heartily than me) 
that conversely in the case of water it does not lose 
that character by the admixture of a little wine? 
Or,.in other words, if, supposing I have a glassful 
of wine and add a few drops of water, and 
in that case it still remains wine, and I have 
even known it improved in the case of claret—that 
is, what J call claret, and not the stuff which the 
wine-trade takes advantage of an ignorant fashion 
in palming off nowadays to such an extent that in 
nine cases out of ten you cannot even trust the 
corks, the so-called Chateaux being nearer Algiers 
than Bordeaux (if anywhere, which I doubt), and 
the same with the dates; then, I ask, if I take a 
glass of water and add a drop or two of wine, 
how isn’t it water? And if not, why not, in 
the sacred name of language? But this is just 
what their lordships must deny if they don’t 
want to be upset by a simple sorites, which 
they ought not to shirk all the same—us being 
all educated men together and presumably familiar 
with the use of it—nor to take refuge in newspaper 
applause and irresponsible claptrap not worth the 
paper it’s printed on between advertisements by 
every nostrum-monger who can pay to set a trap to 
catch fools, these bearing the same relation to the 
pharmacopeceia as those to the writings of men of 
University education, 

“But, keeping strictly to the issue (which is just 
what the notoriety-hunters don’t, and small blame 
to thém from their point of view, though I doubt if 
they tried whether it would be of any use), what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, by the 
goose meaning wine, and water, that is to say, by the 
gander. I challenge their lordships to say that 
water is no longer water, a drop of alcohol being 
introduced; which may be meant merely to kill 
the germs, that being the fashionable explana- 
tion of all disease. Would they equally zo on to say 
that St. Albans is no longer St. Albans since I set 
foot inside the building? Or that when moderately 
full of St. Albans I am no longer myself? Or that 
what is a mechanical mixture when water is added 
to wine becomes a chemical mixtr-e when wine 
is added to water, in this latter case effecting a 
complete change of character, which in the other 
it didn’t, and so justifying a change of name in 
the latter, and in the former not? In which case 
the Church Association are well within their right 
in asking for a detective to be present—and I for 
one wouldn’t wait, promptness in these matters being 
everything—till the Government change their (the 
detectives’) boots—to see which the Bishop of 
Lincoln puts in first ........” 


A STAGE IN CIVILISING. 


HE old delusion that the importance of a state 

in history is in direct proportion to its size has 
long ceased to trouble the scientific historian. The 
Greece of Periklés is far more important than the 
Hellenistic world of the Diadochoi; and the Swiss 
cantons afford us object-lessons in the working of 
democracy of which publicists have at last realised 
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the importance. But Samoa, during the last few years, 
offers us a phenomenon even better worth study than 
mostof the latter. “Weare irresistibly reminded,” Mr. 
Stevenson* tells us, “ of the rise of John Company ” ; 
we are also reminded of that conflict of primitive ideas 
with those of a more advanced civilisation, which 
has so often worked with such baleful effect in the 
history of Ireiand, for instance. The Samoans, Mr. 
Stevenson tells us, are in the state of our ancestors, 
who drove their chariots on the wrong side of the 
Roman wall; we should rather say they seem to be 
a little earlier than the Germans described by 
Tacitus, or than the Irish at the stage of the Eng- 
lish Conquest. Only while they resemble the former 
in the honourable impotence assigned to their kings, 
and the latter in the cheerful communism of the clan 
—only that the “coshering” practised by Irish 
chiefs on their subjects is here democratised under 
the namie of malanga—they work their institutions 
with the artless grace, the garlands, the song and 
dance, proper alike to Polynesia and the stage of 
the Savoy. 

Samoa is fortunate this time in its historian. He 
has to appreciate alike ideas belonging to the intel- 
lectual level of the playground and the nursery, and 
those of the minor or minimal diplomatists of the 
most punctilious of civilised nations. German 
officials with German honour to maintain, German 
business men with strict business ideas, come into 
contact with the childlike diplomacy of the savage 
and the cheerful communism of the Polynesian class. 
This conflict the author presents, it is needless to 
say, in a style that is all his own, and with a certain 
quaint eighteenth-century plainness of speech. 
Comic opera and tragedy mingle in his pages: 
but somehow the prevalent impression at first sight 
is still of comic opera. How can it be otherwise 
with people who, two years ago, were playing 
cricket matches for weeks, a hundred a side, so that 
the teams ate up the country like a swarm of locusts, 
and legislation (native legislation, too) had to inter- 
— Or with people whose communism goes thus 

ar: 

“We have a girl in our service to whom we had given some 
finery that she might wait at table, and at her own request some 
warm clothing. . . . She went on a visit to her family, and returned 


in an old tablecloth, her whole wardrobe having been divided out 
among relatives in the space of twenty-four hours.” 


Or with this political system : 

“Certain provinces have in their gift certain high names as they 
are called. These can only be attributed to the descendants of par- 
ticular lines. Once granted, each name conveys at once the princi- 
pality, whatever that be worth, of the province which bestows it, 
and counts as one suffrage towards the general sovereignty of 
Samoa.” 

But no king ever gets all five, and the election 
seemingly implies nothing. In so far as the success- 
ful candidate is King of Samoa, “the president of a 
college debating society is a far more formidable 
officer.” Yet he “is now set up to be the mark of 
consuls ; he will be badgered to raise taxes, to make 
roads, to punish crime, to quell rebellion; and how 
he is to do it is not asked.” 

Or, finally, with these ideas about imprisonment 
(this delicious bit of dialogue comes from the Mar- 
quesas, but represents Samoan ideas precisely) : 

French Commandant : Eh bien, ov sont vos prisonniéres ? 

French Jailer : Je crois, mon commandant, qu’elles sont allées 
quelque part faire une visite. . 

“ And the ladies,” adds Mr. Stevenson, “ would be 
welcome.” 

It was this laxity of penal system, coupled with 
the clannish theory that blood has claims before 
justice, which was the original source of most of the 
trouble in Samoa; and it is the contact of these 
ideas with those of the German official that is the 
central feature of the book. But we can only indi- 
cate baldly and barely the story Mr. Stevenson has 
told with his own grace of style, and discovered 


* “A Footnote to History: Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa.” 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell 
& Co., Limited. 


by a comparison of conflicting narratives which is 
almost Thucydidean. We must leave the reader to 
learn how European intervention introduced a further 
absurdity into the Samoan constitution in the shape 
of a vice-King; how the King was deposed and the 
vice-King set up in his stead ; how this vice-King was 
a German puppet, with wires pulled in the interest 
of the German firm by its ablest employé, a Bavarian 
artillery officer, and the German Consul; how a 
Pretender arose and defeated him; how all the con- 
suls more or less took sides against the German 
puppet (or seemed to); and how it rained European 
flags, which were used to neutralise estates “‘ whose 
boundaries were pointed out by the owners with a 
generous vagueness”; how one American flag got 
burnt and the ashes were sent to Washington to 
rouse indignation (a purpose they fully accom- 
plished); how the strain of the political situation 
brought the warships into the famous hurricane 
(graphically described, we need hardly say), when 
only the Calliope escaped; how the Samoans, 
though now virtually at war with Germany, forgot 
their belligerency in their aid to the shipwrecked 
crews; how the hurricane cut the knot and brought 
about the Berlin Conference of 1889, and the rein- 
statement of poor Malietoa Laupepu. We can only 
just indicate the mingled comedy and tragedy of the 
warfare, in which head-hunting alternates with 
free passes for Europeans and ministers of reli- 
gion all over both lines, and an incautious young 
warrior is punished (just before a battle!) by a 
“sound shaking” from a native woman; nor can 
we spare space for the delightful stories of the Irish- 
American Consul, Leary, who converted a threat 
to shoot the pigs of a half-caste of dubious nation- 
ality into “an atrocity committed on the neutral 
territory,” and who used to sit in his own verandah 
at night and “confound with gratuitous rockets” 
the signals of the German ships; or of the Sandwich 
Island embassy, which arrived on Polynesian con- 
federation bent, and reached a pitch of intoxication 
unparalleled in the annals of that hard-headed race. 
Nor can we do more than mention a word for the 
character-portraits of some of the chief actors— 
Laupepu, Gibson the Sandwich Island adventurer, 
Colonel’ de Coetlogon, Becker, Brandeis, and half 
a dozen others; nor for the diverting histories of 
Baron Senfft von Pilsach and Herr Cederkrantz, 
the products of the Berlin Conference of 1889; 
nor for the lifelike—it must be lifelike—sketch 
of Apia. Nor are the troubles of the islands over. 
Mataafa has set up—in a quiet peaceable way—as a 
Pretender. Malietoa Laupepu lives, shorn of his 
royal state, under German protection, in a shanty, 
with a civil list a good deal below the salary of the 
leading German officials. The labour traffic flourishes 
—seemingly unregulated—on the German plantations. 
The Kanakas are not Samoans, they are Solomon 
Islanders, and tend (if they can) to a life of maroon- 
ing and cannibalism. And the German Colonial- 
mensch, as seen in Samoa, is testy and touchy 
beyond belief. 

But we must not let the comic side of the book 
hide its real seriousness of purpose. Mr. Stevenson’s 
“footnote” contains more valuable matter than 
many texts, and it has a serious and practical con- 
clusion. There is now a worthy but a weak king 
(Laupepu), supported by the German officials; and a 
strong but pacific Pretender (Mataafa), who : has 
already a title to rule, but who has—by accident, as 
it were—made war on German bluejackets in 1889. 
In his hands Samoa might work out her own destiny, 
instead of having it worked out for her by unsym- 
pathetic German officials and a trading company. 
To the German Emperor Mr. Stevenson earnestly 
appeals to condone the offence against his flag, and 
to allow the Pretender a fitting share of rule. In 
his hands Samoa may prosper: otherwise the reli- 
gious warfare of Uganda may be repeated in little, 
and the only cure may be the German one of foreign 
ships and bayonets. Mr. Stevenson makes his appeal 
with confidence—and he appeals not only to the 
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German Emperor, but to the world. From the 
latter, at any rate, there should be no hesitating 
response. 


THE FORMATION OF DEW. 


OME of the most common phenomena in nature 
are the most difficult to account for. All, from 
the earliest signs of intelligence, have observed the 
gladsome dew, or, in its frozen form, the biting hoar- 
frost. But there has been a considerable amount of 
speculation and discussion about its formation—in 
fact, no ordinary natural product has cost more. In 
@ previous article* we pointed out that what is 
ordinarily considered dew is not dew at all, but only 
the watery juices of the healthy plants; and that 
true dew is the fine pearly lustre that is spread 
evenly over the blades of the plants. But whence 
comes the true dew ? 

Aristotle, the first great observer, mentioned, in 
his “Meteorology,” that dew was the humidity 
detached in very small particles from the clear, chill 
atmosphere. From his time till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the ordinary belief was uncon- 
tradicted that dew fell from the heavens. In 1642, 
Nardius caused a temporary sensation by asserting 
in his treatise that it was “an exhalation from the 
earth.” Forty-five years afterwards, the Academy 
of Sciences mentioned briefly, but obscurely, that 
dew rose from the ground. Half a century after- 
wards, Gersten posed as the discoverer of the new 
theory, and was followed by Musschenbroeck and 
Webster. But until recently Dr. Wells was the 
great authority on the subject. His observations at 
the beginning of this century were embodied in his 
famous “ Essay on Dew,” in which he showed that 
dew was condensed out of the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth. But it was only very in- 
definitely that he spoke of dew rising from the 
ground: that discovery was left to Mr. John Aitken, 
of Falkirk, whose wonderful work has quite revolu- 
tionised the study of meteorology. 

That beautiful song attributed to Lady John 
Scott, but really founded on an old ditty written 
about two centuries ago, by Mr. Douglas, of Fingo- 
land, in honour of a daughter of Sir Robert Lawrie, 
of Maxwelltown, in Dumfriesshire, can now only be 
tolerated by poetic licence, for science has demon- 
strated otherwise :— 

Maxwellton braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew,’ 
And it’s there that Annie Lawrie 
Gie’d me her promise true.” 


The dew does not fall—it rises from the ground. 

Six years ago Mr. Aitken began to doubt the 
truth of Dr. Wells's opinion as to the source of the 
vapour which forms the dew. He was during the 
summer making some observations which brought 
out conclusions quite different from those of Dr. 
Wells. They agree as to the conditions most favour- 
able for the deposition of moisture on the surface of 
bodies during dewy nights while the earth is 
radiating heat into space. But they differ as to the 
source of the vapour that condenses on the radiating 
surfaces. What made Mr. Aitken suppose that dew 
was formed from the vapour rising from the ground 
was the result of some observations made after 
sunset on the temperature of the soil a little under 
the surface compared with that of the air just over 
it. He found that the soil was warmer than the air. 
In consequence of this, so long as the superincumbent 
air is above the dew-point, or point of saturation, 
there will be a tendency for vapour to rise from the 
soil, like an “ exhalation,” and mingle with the higher 
air. When this vapour-stocked air is carried up and 
mingles with the higher air, the whole is ready for 
a cool surface to attract the moisture in the form of 
dew, whenever the temperature of that surface is 
below the dew-point. 


* «True and False Dew,” Spzaxer, IV., 553. 


No sooner did this hypothesis seize him than he 
went enthusiastically to work to test it by various 
sets of experiments. If vapour is really rising from 
the soil during night, can it not be trapped on its 
passage upwards? He placed over the soil horizon- 
tally several thin tin trays, at different heights. On 
dewy nights he found that the inside of the tray 
was dewed, and the grass inside was wetter than 
that outside. On some nights there was no dew 
outside the tray; and on all nights the deposit on 
the inside was heavier than that on the outside. 
When we consider that Dr. Wells used wool in his 
experiments, we are reminded of one of the forms of 
the “dewing of Gideon’s fleece,” for an experiment 
of a very different kind and for a very different 
object—the fleece was bedewed when all outside 
was dry. Mr. Aitken concluded from his prelimin- 
ary observations that far more vapour rose out of 
the ground during the night than was condensed as 
dew on the grass, and that this vapour from the 
ground was trapped by the tray. So long as the 
vapour-pressure on the surface of the ground was 
higher than that at the top of the grass, the vapour 
rose from the ground and was seized by the grass, 
which was cold enough to condense it into dew. Much 
of the rising vapour is generally carried away by the 
passing wind, however gentle; this accounts for the 
deposit of dew upon the decks of vessels and the 
roofs of houses. 

But when moisture has weight, will not the ex- 
halation of that moisture from the soil lighten the 
soil? To test this, on a dewy night he cut from the 
lawn a piece of turf (soil and grass), and weighed it 
carefully. This he placed in a shallow pan, and put 
both into the cutting on the lawn. Five hours after- 
wards he again weighed the turf, and found that it 
had decidedly lost weight, to the one hundred and 
forty-fifth part of its weight. His balance weighed 
to the quarter of a grain; so the experiment can be 
depended on. Thus the vapour which rose from the 
ground during the formation of the dew accounted 
for the difference of weight. Similar results were 
come to by experimenting on the bare soil, both by 
the tray and the weighing methods. Further to 
strengthen the validity of his conclusions, he used 
some small pieces of mirror as hygroscopes, and 
spread them over the soil. So long as these kept 
clear, the surface of the soil would be hotter than 
the dew-point, and vapour would be given off. On 
all nights, these test surfaces kept undewed. When 
the radiation was strong, loose soil got cooled below 
the dew-point, and the vapour was condensed on the 
surface. 

If you look at a road after a dewy night, you will 
find the under part of the gravel dripping wet, while 
the top is quite dry. If slates have been laid on the 
road, the under surfaces will be dripping wet, though 
the upper surfaces and the road all around them are 
quite dry. Anold farmer remarked to us, twenty 
years ago, that loose stones on thin soil are essential 
for good cropping, since “ they collect moisture from 
the ground.” 

This view of the exhalation of dew from the 
ground in the form of water-vapour is corroborated 
by observations on hoar-frost, which Aristotle called 
“frozen dew.” If in the winter the radiation during 
the night has been very powerful, the surface of the 
soil will be greatly cooled, and a thin crust of frozen 
earth will be formed. After the sun thaws the 
surface it will be very wet; but if the roads and 
grass and earth be examined before the sun has acted 
on them, it will be found that the vapour condensed 
near the surface has come from underneath. On 
lifting the small clods, the under surfaces and sides, 
when close to each other, will be found all thickly 
covered with hoar-frost—so thickly as to be nearly 
white—while the upper surfacés, exposed to the 
passing air, will be nearly clear. If big plane-leaves 
be examined, the under surfaces will be found 
thickly crusted with a snow-like texture, which is 
the moisture trapped and frozen in its passage 
from the warmer earth to the colder air. The 
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tops of these leaves will be almost clear of frost. 
If layers of leaves be examined, there will be no 
hoar-frost visible until you reach the lowest layer 
next the soil. This all shows that the vapour, 
rising from the hot soil underneath, has got trapped 
in its passage and frozen under the leaves. 

Dew, then, rises from the ground. It does not 
fall from above; it issues in vapour from below. 
Just as the cold grass traps the warm vapour in its 
ascent from the heated earth to form dew in milder 
temperatures, so the vapour rising from the warmer 
under-stratum is trapped in colder temperatures by 
the leaves and stones in the form of hoar-frost. 
Then why is it seen at times on the upper surfaces ? 
Because the vapour from the earth has risen higher 
into the air and been chilled so as to be attracted by 
cold projecting bodies in the form of hoar-frost. The 
theory of Dr. Wells, that the dew falls from the air 
above without any exhalation from the soil,is now un- 
tenable ; and Mr. Aitken has convincingly shown us 
that the guess of Nardius established the true theory, 
that dew rises from the ground below. All meteor- 
ologists worthy of the name have accepted it. 


ON THE RIVER. 


\ TE call it the river advisedly. For whether a 
man be a racing oarsman, seeking the bubble 
reputation at the blade’s end, or merely an aquatic 
lounger content with the comfortable punt and not 
disdainful of the occasional houseboat or the swift 
launch, when he hears mention of the river he can 
think of none other but the Thames. How it may 
be with the Ganges, the Mississippi, or, to come nearer 
home, with the Tiber and the Danube, we know not. 
But we do know that he who has once fallen under 
the spell of sweet Thames never thereafter loses the 
enchantment. The Spirit of the River has him fast, 
and year after year it draws him to the swirl and 
tumble of the weir, to the rustle of the sedges, to the 
wooded banks, the trim lawns, and the deep, clear 
stream “that without labour bears its load along.” 
For the jaded Londoner, what change can be more 
delightful? From a purgatory of blistering pave- 
me? t: and stretches of hideous houses glaring with 
un) el eved heat he can soar to the cool reaches of the 
river, and to the shady trees that line its banks. 
Too long Have the hateful top-hat and the encum- 
bering frock-coat offended him. He casts them from 
him, and comes forth an airy butterfly, in straw hat 
and flannels. From the roar of the City, from the 
dusty purlieus of the law, from the empty pomp of 
the Park, he is whirled within an hour to Windsor 
or Taplow, to a perennial fount of health and 
strength and enjoyment. He can make one of a 
numerous water-party, and help to spread a picnic- 
feast on the banks, or he can seek solitude and 
meditation in that home of contemplative ease, a well- 
cushioned punt. Whatever his tastes may be, he can 
satisfy them to the full on theriver. Some there are, 
indeed, whose pleasure it is to put forth in frail racing 
boats, and for an hour or two to exercise that careful 
skill in balance and swing and harmony which such 
a craft requires. These are apt to be haughty. 
Their pursuit, though it requires but a scanty amount 
of clothing, involves a prodigious quantity of manly 
perspiration. They revel in the mysteries of 
“beginning,” of “leg-drive” and of “recovery,” and 
they have ever in view the fast and furious race in 
which victory is often to the skilful rather than to the 
merely strong. And if they sometimes look down 
tant soit peu on those who are comparatively ignorant, 
they may be pardoned for the pleasure they afford to 
others. For apart from the delight of watching a boat- 
race, a contest of pluck, skill, and endurance, in which 
men are matched against men, there is an artistic 
pleasure in watching the swing and sweep and 
rhythm of a perfectly assorted eight or four which 
even the uninitiated can appreciate. “Hi, Polly, 
look ’ere!” said a gentleman on a steam-launch in 


our hearing, addressing his fellow beanfeaster, “ them 
are slidin’ seats. They've got to rattle’em up and 
down as fast as they can, and the quicker they makes 
‘em move the faster the boat goes!”—an epitome of 
instruction which may be commended, by the way, 
to those who coach our University crews. But Polly 
was scornful. “I don’t call that kind o’ thing rowin’,” 
she observed, “I call it wheel-shufflin’. I like them 
Margate boats ever so much better.” And thus 
saying, she returned to ginger-beer and plum-cake, 
which were being served out in the cabin to a con- 
certina accompaniment. This dialogue occurred in 
a crowded lock—which is perhaps one of the best 
examples of a properly constituted democratic com- 
munity that the world can afford. All may enter 
it, all—men and women—are absolutely equal, all 
are taxed on a scheme graduated in accordance with 
the length of their boats (which may be roughly 
supposed to correspond with the length of their 
purses), and all are strictly under the orders of the 
lock-keeper—a democratic president, whose yea is 
yea, and whose nay is indeed nay. And a good lock- 
keeper must have very high qualities. Tact and 
firmness must be his, a pleasant address, and an 
eye quick to seize occasion. On a crowded day, 
a Midsummer Saturday or Sunday, for example, the 
work is tremendous and unceasing. Sluices are for 
ever being wound up or let down, the rush of water 
must be tempered to the timidity and awkwardness 
of the crowd in the lock, the gates are always being 
opened or shut, and the temper (which is perhaps 
the hardest task in view of the clumsiness and arro- 
gance of many oarsmen) must never get out of 
control. Admirable men are the lock-keepers, most 
of them ancient watermen, or sailors from Her 
Majesty’s ships who have exchanged the roar of the 
ocean for the rush and rabble of the lock. 

It is no use disguising the fact that Sunday is of 
all days the most popular on the river—not alone for 
the leisured aristocrats, but also and chiefly for the 
hard-working toilers of the week. And who but a 
fanatic can grudge them the simple pleasures they 
find in this pure air along the breezy stream? But 
Sabbatarian fanaticism is dying out in spite of anti- 
Sunday-openers and the rest of them. Even in 
Scotland, where at one time Sunday whistling was 
accounted a curse, the flood-gates have been opened 
to progress. Itissaid that in Portobello, the Brighton 
of Edinburgh, as its inhabitants love to callit, aman 
may now hear good music on Sunday on the pier, or 
row about on the sea if he likes, without incurring 
reproach. And if that is done in the green tree of 
Scotland, what can we expect from the dry of 
Middlesex, Surrey, Bucks, and Berks ? 

We have all but forgotten to make mention of 
the countless ladies who year by year give us a 
lesson in graceful movement as they punt about the 
Thames. Nor are they satisfied with merely punt- 
ing. At many of the up-river regattas one of the 
chief events now is the “ Dongola Race,” in which 
mixed crews of eight prettily dressed women and 
men compete against one another in punts with 
canoe paddles. It is an essential feature in these 
contests that at the end of the race at least one 
lady in every punt should fall back exhausted into 
the ready arms of the gentleman behind her. That 
is probably the reason why dongola races are 
becoming more and more popular every year. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, 


OUEN was en féte. It was the annual prize- 

» giving for the elementary schools. As we sat 
in our café on the banks of the Seine, trying to 
fortify ourselves against the heat with bad ices, 
there passed a continual stream of little children, 
with big books bound in red covers under one arm 
and a chaplet of green leaves on their heads. The 
little boys’ leaves were of a simple green, and the 
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little girls’ were of green mixed with white. Some 
of them—the less conventional—proudly wore the 
leaves; others carried them in the hand. Their 
radiant mothers walked alongside. In some cases 
you would see a little girl, crowned with the envied 
bay-leaves, trotting beside two or three big brothers, 
all proud as kings. Or you would notice an old father, 
hand in hand with his little blue-bloused son, carry- 
ing the prized book on high. 

They went by us in unending stream, and, pick- 
ing up a paper, we were soon able to discover the 
meaning of its flow. On given days of the year, all 
the prize-winners from all the schools in Rouen are 
collected together and receive their prizes from some 
great local swell. They hear lectures on the great- 
ness of France, are thoroughly perorated on their 
civic duties, and then, advancing one by one, they 
are given a book from the great red-bound pile that 
hides the local swells on the platform from the 
audience. As they receive the prizes, they file out 
from the room and stream home through the 
streets of Rouen with the crowns on their heads, 
congratulated and smiled on by the passers-by. 
This procession of children, in their gay dresses, and 
framed in the bright afternoon light of a Con- 
tinental summer, makes one of the prettiest sights 
to be seen in France. Would that we had such 
sights in England! Would that on a given day all 
the little prize-winners in all the elementary schools 
of London could be thus brought together! Such 
public honour to education—with all its pretty 
touches of French gracefulness and light—must have 
the best possible effect on provincial life in France. 
It represents the best side of the new spirit. 

We left our ices, and tracked the stream to its 
source. The great ceremony of prize-giving was 
being held, we found, in the great hall of the Lycée, 
or secondary school. Here in the secondary school 
all the cream of the elementary schools are brought 
together once a year, and shown a glimpse of the 
second rung in the educational ladder. Itisaspacious 
building, with agreatlodgeand a doorkeeper, who was, 
with considerable expense, persuaded to let us pass. 
On the left are the small boys’ quarters, with 
separate gymnasium and class-rooms; on the right 
are the quarters of the big boys, over 16, together 
with their class-rooms and dormitories. In the open 
space in front is a great statue of Corneille—the full 
name of the school is the Lycée de Corneille—and 
behind is the great hall in which the prizes were 
given away, capable of holding about a thousand 
people, and a large playground, with a gymnasium 
under cover. The school altogether accommodates 900 
boys, and carries them on from the elementary schools 
to the time when they are ripe for business or the 
universities. It fills, indeed, precisely the gap which 
is properly filled in our country for the upper classes 
alone by the great public schools, and for the middle 
and lower classes is left unfilled altogether. And yet, 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold has said, the schools for these 
classes are “ the keystone of a country’s whole system 
of public instruction; they are what fixes and main- 
tains the intellectual level of a people.” 

Let us have a glimpse at the system as a whole. 
This school at Rouen belongs to the first of two 
kinds of public secondary schools in France—the 
lycées and the communal colleges. Of these, the 
lycées are maintained by the State and the com- 
munal colleges by the municipality. There are 81 
lycées in France, with 40,995 pupils; 252 communal 
colleges, with a total of 32,881 pupils. Nearly 80,000 
French boys, therefore, are being taught in secondary 
schools supported by the State, under constant in- 
spection, and with State-guaranteed teaching staff and 
an excellent modern side! No wonder that in many 
cases English parents send their sons to these schools 
for want of anything comparable in England. It is, 
however, a very regrettable necessity, as in all that 
appertains to physical health, and a good deal that 
appertains to moral,,the French school system is 
hopelessly in the rear of the English. There is all 
the more reason to hope that the English, in so many 


ways the leading educationalists of the world, may 
be induced to apply their system as vigorously and 
extensively as the French apply theirs. 

It must not be supposed by English individualist 
critics that this system of genuine “ public” schools 
in France is fatal to private venture. On the con- 
trary, the law gives freedom to private enterprise— 
within the proper limits of State supervision and 
inspection—and in many cases the private schools 
run the lycées so hard as to cause serious qualms. 
There are at present nearly a thousand private 
adventure schools for secondary education, with 
nearly a hundred thousand boys. Thus, in all, 
nearly two hundred thousand French boys re- 
ceive an education which, from the point of view 
of mental training, is fully up to the level of 
our best “public” schools. It is to be hoped that 
the envious discontent of French Liberals at the 
liberty allowed to the ecclesiastical schools will not 
cause a limit to be put to this excellent competition 
between public and private venture. If the public 
schools are to become universal, it ought to be because 
they are so much better as to beat the private school 
out of the field. A commission, however, is being 
appointed to inquire into the question, and there is 
a danger of retrograde legislation. Whatever is done, 
nothing can alter the fact which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
tried so vainly and so perseveringly to bring home 
to the English middle class—the fact that “ whereas 
in England the middle class is brought up on the 
second plane, in France the middle class is brought 
up on the first plane.” : 

But let us return to our Rouen school. The 
buildings are spacious and comfortable—the class- 
rooms roomy and well ventilated, with well-fitted 
desks and large windows. The dormitories are airy 
and capacious. One of them was being fitted up 
—it was holiday-time—for the reception of a large 
party of visitors from a lycée in Paris—a pleasant 
interchange of amenities. In many of the class- 
rooms were large portrait-frames, containing photo- 
graphs of the old boys. There was a well-fitted 
laboratory and an excellent gymnasium. The whole 
school was divided into three sections, for boys 
of different ages, with separate dormitories, refec- 
tories, studies, and class-rooms. The very young boys 
are looked after with the special care which 
is one of the best features of the French system. 
Absolute freedom is allowed in the matter of re- 
ligious instruction—both Protestant and Catholic 
chaplains are attached—and there is the usual divi- 
sion between the classical and “ modern” sides. The 
physical training is probably as good as it generally 
is at any French schoolfé—“the pupils take a long 
walk twice a week ’”’—while the health seems to be 
looked after better than in England. There are two 
hospital nurses, two doctors, and a dentist attached 
to the school. The scheme of teaching is almost 
precisely the same as that existing in our great 
public schools. 

As to the nature of this teaching and the results 
produced, we were unable to give any sufficient judg- 
ment, owing to the fact that the school was in 
vacation. But on this point Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
judgment—passed not after the cursory examination 
of one school, but the careful investigation of the 
whole question throughout France—may be taken 
as sufficient :— 


“The quality of the instruction is at the same general level as the 
instruction in our great secondary schools which are called public. 
In Greek it is not so strong. In Latin it is much on a par with ours, 
though with a nearer sense of the Latin language, because of its affinity 
with French. In modern languages it is, again, much on a par with 
our instruction. In arithmetic and mathematics, in the natural 
sciences, in modern history, and, above all, in the knowledge of the 
mother tongue and its literature, it is stronger.” 


And this education can be obtained by any 
French boy in any class of life for the following 


fees :— 
Boarders. Day-Boarders. Day-Scholars, 


Elementary classes ... £34 ... £19 £4 16s, 0d. 
Commercial classes ... £36 ... £21 £7 4s. Od. 
“Superior” courses ... £38 ... £23 £10 Os. Od. 
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That is to say, for £7 4s. 0d. a year a French boy 
can obtain an excellent training for commercial life, 
while for £10 he can obtain a similar training for 
professional life. 

With us in England, it is only to about 20,000 
boys that such a training is open at all, and at what 
a price! £100 a year is below the average price for 
boarding an English boy at an English public school. 


DON JUAN. 


ON JUAN is in fashion once more, and it has 
recently been possible to witness in London 
three various representations on three successive 
evenings of the “tragical doings” of the reckless 
Spaniard. The Romanticists were greatly exercised 
about him, finding in him a hero, a symbol, almost a 
divinity. It has been said again and again that the 
poets and dramatists who have essayed to depict 
Don Juan for us have surpassed themselves in the 
effort. At all events, Don Juan is one of those daunt- 
less rebels who fascinate humanity against its will, 
one of those deathless types in literature which invite 
perennial glosses of scholiasts. 

A type being always the composite idealisation of 
suggestions furnished by reality, it is no surprise to 
find that thereare several legendary Don Juans, whose 
selected traits were first crystallised asa dramatic 
morality, an Auto, by that satirical monk Gabriel 
Tellez, otherwise styled Tirso de Molena. Prosper 
Merimée, for example, tells us in his brilliant fashion 
the story of Don Juan Tenorio, whose tomb bears the 
penitent inscription, “ Here lies the worst man that 
ever lived.” The very penitence wears an air of 
pride. The good folk of Seville will inform you 
that a certain Don Juan once made strange pro- 
posals to the bronze lady that crowns the Giralda 
tower, and Euhemerists have explained to their own 
satisfaction the murder of Don Juan by the ingenious 
monks who spread the legend. Moliére accepted 
the Don Juan of Tirso’s “ El Combidado de Piedra,” 


,relegating into the background the Spanish insist- 


gine on the inexpiable impiety of seducing a bride 
of the Church. Lorenzo da Ponte, that feather-brain 
of Gozzi’s Venice, that “farfallone amoroso,” that 
child of Rousseau and migratory pariah, wrote for 
his friend Mozart a “ Dramma Giocoso”’ on the story 


‘ of Don Juan (who, at the outset, before Mozart’s 


deeper nature set its imprint on the character, was 
only a “ giovane cavaliere estremamente amoroso”’), 
and so earned unforgetfulness as the collaborator in 
a chef @euvre of mingled sombreness and gaiety. 
And Hoffmann wrote a fantasy on Mozart’s opera, 
which is recognised as a triumph of emotional 
analysis, 

Moliére, in obedience to his métier as comic 
dramatist, had neglected the psychology of his hero, 
and thus left a free course to the Romanticists. 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére tells us that Moliére is 
for ever maintaining, by the examples of comedy, 
the soundness of his master Gassendi’s defence of 
Nature. Apparently Moliére, “who never attacks 
scepticism and debauchery,” finds in Don Juan a 
mere offender against healthy nature. Thus Don 
Juan is ridiculous, and a fit subject for comedy. He 
has disobeyed the teachings of Nature, and is, there- 
fore, as much the object of legitimate scorn as the 
hypocrite or the doctor. In short, Moliére’s Don 
Juan is neither a very profound nor noble character, 
according to the high-priest of seventeenth-century 
French literature. He is the “épouseur du genre 
humain,” who wittily and cynically insults a beggar, 
who discovers a “new way of paying old debts,” 
who throws dust in the eyes of two rustic victims 
simultaneously, and begs his father to be seated so 
as to deliver his sage admonitions at greater ease. 
An excuse for comedy scenes, his tragic fate is but 
an unavoidable concession to the established legend. 

What was Don Juan’s malady? the Romanticists 
asked. Tirso de Molena had merely drawn a type 


of unscrupulous egoism, a defiant sensualist. To 
Moliére he is a haughty atheist, who makes a jest of 
life and men, who finds love’s greatest charm in 
change, and cannot allow that the admiration he 
feels for one “ fair’ engages him to do injustice to 
the beauty of others. Alfred de Musset, spokesman 
of the Romanticists, found three varieties of Don 
Juan—the heartless egoist whose ideal is himself, 
whose prototype is Richardson’s Lovelace, scornful 


of othergy suffering: a Cesar in potentiality, if he 


did not prefer to be Lovelace. Moliére’s Don Juan 
is a mere rich wine-bibbing jester, a mere shadow of 
the Valmont of “Les Liaisons Dangereuses.” The 
third, the genuine Don Juan, whom no one has 
created, whom Mozart dreamed of and Shakespeare 
might have drawn, is no Byronie Lara, no melan- 
choly and satiric “ incompris,’ but a “candid cor- 
ruptor,”’ a martyr of the ideal, ever foiled by dis- 
illusions, but still pressing on in despair. A contem- 
porary French psychologist would probably find in 
him an example of the “ impuissance d’aimer,”’ and 
one might apply to him Goethe's criticism of Heine 
—that he “ lacked love.” 

The law of equilibrium reigns alike in life and 
literature. It was not to be supposed that the ex- 
cessive adulation of Don Juan by the Romanticists 
could fail to excite a corresponding reaction and 
detraction. George Sand was the iconoclast, the 
protestant in favour of her sisters, the victims of 
Don Juan. Rather a dubious champion, one might 
think, for Lélia belongs to George Sand’s earliest 
manner, when she proclaimed the liberty of the 
passions and arrogated for her sex the right to defy 
human laws in the name of love. Man being con- 
fessedly the weaker vessel, and woman in all respects 
superior, Lucrezia Floriani defends her inconstancy 
much as Don Juan himself might have done, had he 
not been too superb to defend his conduct at all. 
But in the calm sexless wisdom of her maturity— 
when the Lucrezia was dead in her—George Sand 
maintained that Don Juan is the contrary of Faust. 
Faust represents the struggle of spirit against matter, 
while Don Juan openly advocates matteragainstspirit. 
In “ Lélia” the weak lyrical Sténio, in spite at his aban- 
donment by the Amazon Lélia, who has turned Abbess 
of Camaldules, presents himself in woman’s weeds at 
one of the conferences which the abbess holds for the 
spiritual nurture of her frailer sisters. He seeks to 
pose the rhapsodical casuist by a new legend of Don 
Juan, wherein is shown how Don Juan is saved by 
the intercession of his guardian angel, who leaves 
her heavenly home and turns mortal woman that 
she may purify and reclaim the lost cavalier. But 
Lélia impetuously continues the new legend (which, 
by the way, haunted Moore, Lamartine, Alfred de 


-Vigny, and Lermontoff about the same time) by 


telling of the obduracy of Don Juan, and the moral 
misery of his would-be converter. The sole result 
was the loss of one of heaven’s angels. ‘The abuse 
of clothing in grandeur and poetry, the personifica- 
tion of vice is one of the most pernicious sophistries 
ever accredited by men.” Don Juan is acoward, and 
a woman's devotion should have its limits. To forget 
that vice is odious is to begin to love it, and prose- 
lytism is only a form of vanity—it would be so 
glorious to succeed where all others have failed. To 
reduce George Sand’s sermon to a nutshell, these 
daughters of Eve, fascinated, curious, had better 
study the confessions of Lovelace and take warning 
by Clarissa. 

Ridicule is the solvent of all things, and Champ- 


fleury, that imperfect and half-forgotten precursor 


of realism, makes his Don Juan expose the Com- 
mander to the seduction of “wine, women, and song” 
at the terrible banquet with ludicrous effect. On 
the other hand, in General Tcheng-ki-Tong’s “ Contes 
Chinois,” it is the Chinese Don Juan who sups too 
well, and yet wisely. Student Tchou invites the 
brazen god Souk, who is blandly delighted at such 
unwonted attention. His convivial visits become 
frequent, and he hits upon an ingenious way of 
rewarding his young friend. Tchou is not very 
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successful in those life-long examinations in which 
we have not yet placed ourselves on a level with 
the Chinese, though there is still hope. One evening 
he transfers the handful of grey matter that had 
served a recently dead luminary to the brainpan of 
the student outworn by the banquet. Tchou reaped 
the joys of success, and became a mandarin of the 
first water. It would almost seem that to effect 
any change in the character of the Spanish Don 
Juan some such heroic remedy would be necessary. 
Don Juan and punishment are inseparably asso- 
ciated ideas. But is Don Juan’s punishment possible ? 


In life Don Juan, if the claims of justice were to be 


urged on him, might reply that he saw no necessity 
for justice, for the respect of the strong for the 
weak. He might be a Hegelian and point out that 
success justifies any course of action, or quote the 
“survival of the fittest” doctrine. The only method 
is to wait till Don Juan is old and “the morrow of a 
debauch.” Théophile Gautier presents him in senile 
impotence, emaciated, cadaverous, vainly confessing 
his irreparable mistake. And as to punishment on 
the other side of the Styx, his biographers insist on 
his indomitable pride and incapacity of repentance ; 
Baudelaire’s “Don Juan aux Enfers” deigns not a 
glance on his victims that attend him. Would not 
Don Juan, exposed to material tortures, behave like 
Dante’s defiant Farinata? According to the mytho- 
logy of Plato’s Timzeus, Don Juan runs the risk 
of being metamorphosed into a woman on his 
next appearance on the world’s stage. He had 
failed to “live well during his appointed time,” 
and, consequently, “in his second generation he 
would pass into a woman; and should he not desist 
from evil in that condition, he could be changed 
into some brute that resembled him in evil ways.” 
A truly gallant theory of punishment! But one 
might object that to Rousseau and to his modern 
disciples Tolstoi and Guy de Maupassant, not to 
mention Leopardi, there is nothing so enviable— 
except plant-life—as the condition of a brute, inas- 
much as brutes do not think, and therefore are free 
from nine-tenths of human unhappiness. After all, 
the theory of transmigration merely restates the 
problem in other words, and affords no solution. As 
you are quite unconscious of your previous existences, 
you cannot see the justice of your Karma—your 
present misery. If one were to endorse Byron’s 
contemplated punishment of his Don Juan, in case 
he should complete the history of his fortunes :—* I 
had not quite fixed whether to make him end in hell, 
or in an unhappy marriage, not knowing which would 
be the severest; the Spanish tradition says hell, but 
it is possibly only an allegory of the other state!” 


TWO FRENCH NOVELS. 


LEGANCE and simplicity, a keen eye for what 
the three Miss Poles used to call the fine shades, 

the knack of fixing on paper the more fugitive emo- 
tions, the half-formed thoughts, the filmy, vaporous 
moods of modern life: these are among the qualities 
of M. Paul Margueritte, and they are all forthcoming 
in his new book, “Sur le Retour” (Paris: Ernest 
Kolb). Histhemeisnonewone. M. Paul Margueritte 
is, in the American idiom, a stylist ; and your stylist 
avoids new themes as meticulously as your man of 
taste avoids new furniture. Authors by the score 
have dealt with the subject of an elderly man’s 
affection for sweet seventeen. In the time of 
Moliére, when the passions were rudimentary— 
the Miss Poles aforesaid would have found them 
brutal—your elderly man became Arnolphe, an 
odious dotard, befooled and derided, a butt for 
lusty youth, a mock and a warning, while sweet 
seventeen was a shallow, pert, intriguing Agnes. 
It was the same story with the Bartholo and Rosina 
of Beaumarchais. Literature was then on the side 
of the youngsters. Once past forty, a man was 
held to have parted company with the tender 


passion ; henceforward he was irrevocably cast for 
the part of choleric father or cross-grained guardian, 
whose business it was to supply dashing gallants 
with well-filled purses and to give away the bride, 
never to play the bridegroom. Now we have come 
to view middle-aged lovers more indulgently. 
Colonel Brandon, in “Sense and Sensibility,” was no 
chicken ; and Mr. Rochester, if we remember rightly, 
was old enough to be the father of Miss Jane Eyre. 
On the modern stage, too, middle-age has taken its 
revenge for L’Ecole des Femmes. There is the 
elderly lover in M. Meilhac’s Margot, who, out 
of sheer magnanimity, resigns the girl of his 
heart to a virtuous gamekeeper, and there is 
the hero of M. Gondinet’s Un Parisien, who, 
not so magnanimous, prefers to keep the young 
lady for himself. The case of Colonel de Fran- 
coeur, who is the lover “sur le retour” of M. 
Margueritte’s story, is more pathetic. He never 
told his love for Yveline de Kerjuzan, but let conceal- 
ment like a worm i’ the bud reduce his weight and 
spoil his appetite for dinner. Once he had made 
up his mind to tell it, but chose the inopportune 
moment when Yvon, a much younger man, was 
pleading his own suit, and, as the sporting news- 
papers say, romping in an easy winner. So the 
Colonel languished under a broken heart, compli- 
cated by sunstroke, and it was only through his 
delirious ravings that his passion for Yveline be- 
came known. But it was then too late; Yveline 
had gone away (not without a shy glance at the 
window-blinds behind which the unhappy Colonel 
was delirious), and nothing remained for the Colonel 
but to resign himself—“ triste et pacifié”—to a 
solitary old age. 

The pity of it is that the Colonel would have 
made Yveline an excellent husband. He was a good 
man and a pure. (Purity, as we all know, has been 
the prerogative of cavalry colonels ever since the 
days of Colonel Thomas Newcome, C.B.) It was the 
colonel’s brother, Mare, who was not so pure. Hav- 
ing a beautiful wife and two charming children, 
Marc must needs go flirting with a wicked baroness. 
What is worse, he has a theory to justify his in- 
fidelity. “Call it ugly and brutal and anything 
you please,’ he remarks to that simple-minded 
military gentleman, his brother; “ you won’t stop 
a man from being sentimental and sensual, and 
consequently a polygamist; especially the refined 
man of our own world—the creature of luxury, 
the well-fed idler, the stallion, as Tolstoi says! 
But you are no reader. Anyhow, you must 
admit that you are attributing an absurd im- 
portance to a very natural gratification, which 
only counts through the old-fashioned religious 
prejudices we attach to it.” The brother, not 
having read Tolstoi, is speechless in presence of this 
cynicism ; but we all, even the cynical polygamists, 
have a vulnerable spot somewhere, and the discovery 
of acompromising letter in his coat-pocket ultimately 
brings Marc to his knees. This, the passionate ele- 
ment of the story, is as inoffensive in the telling as 
the sentimental part is fresh and dainty. There are 
some pleasing details of French country-house life ; 
its Persic apparatus, its Anglomania, four-in-hands, 
shower-baths (almost extinct in England, and now, 
it would seem, sold off in job-lots to the purveyors 
of French fiction, as obsolete Brown Besses are sold 
to Polynesians), and English governesses who (still) 
say “shocking !”—altogether, a book that may be 
safely recommended to such students of French 
romance as know a hawk from a heronshaw. 

The title of M. Oscar Méténier’s new novel “ Le 
Policier” (Paris: Charpentier) is distinctly appetis- 
ing. It suggests the police-novel of Gaboriau or 
Boisgobey, starting with a gory and mysterious 
crime on the first page, and walking, like a crab, 
backwards to the detection of the murderer on the 
last. But titles are often deceptive, and this one is 
a painful imposture. There is a murder in the book, 
to be sure, but there is no mystery about it, and 


though there are many policemen spoken of, they 
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are almost as lamentably inefficient as Dogberry and 
Verges. M. Méténier seems to have a grudge against 
the Paris Prefecture of Police. According to him it 
is a nest of jobbery, a den of corruption, where half 
the personnel is engaged in compiling the dossiers or 
spying upon the movements of the other half. The 
chiefs are all rogues, the subalterns all brutes, the 
commissaries all live by blackmail, and there is no 
righteous man in Sodom. Is the book a novel or a 
pamphlet against the abuses of a French administra- 
tion? If the former, then one’s criticism upon a story 
whose hero isa murderer and suicide, and whose 
minor personages are souteneurs, morphinomaniacs, 
hell-keepers, and damsels of the pavement, must be 
“Faugh!” If the latter, the pamphleteer’s case is so 
obviously overstated as to be sufficiently met by Mr. 
Burchell’s “ Fudge!” 


VALUES. 


Y values is meant the amount of light and 
shadow contained in atone. The relation of a 
half-tint to the highest light, which is represented 
by the white paper, the relation of a shadow to the 
deepest black, which is represented by the chalk 
pencil, is easy enough to perceive in a drawing; 
but when the work is in colour the values, although 
not less real, are more difficult to estimate. Fora 
colour can be considered from two points of view: 
either as so much colouring matter, or as so much 
light and shade. A violet, for instance, contains 
not only red and blue in proportions which may be 
indefinitely varied, but also certain proportions of 
light and shade; the former tending towards the 
highest light, represented on the palette by flake- 
white ; the latter tending towards the deepest dark, 
represented on the palette by ivory black. 

Similar to a note in music, no colour can be said 
to be in itself either false or true, ugly or beautiful. 
A note and a colour acquire beauty and ugliness 
according to their associations; therefore to colour 
well depends, in the first instance, on the painter's 
knowledge and intimate sense of the laws of con- 
trast and similitude. But there is still another 
factor in the art of colouring well; for, just as 
the musician obtains richness and novelty of ex- 
pression by means of a distribution of sound through 
the instruments of the orchestra, so does the painter 
obtain depth and richness through a judicious dis- 
tribution of values. If we were to disturb the 
distribution of values in the pictures of Titian, 
Rubens, Veronese, their colour would at once seem 
crude, superficial, without cohesion or rarity. But 
some will aver that if the colour is right the values 
must be right too. However plausible this theory 
may seem, the practice of those who hold it amply 
demonstrates its untruth. It is interesting and in- 
structive to notice how those who seek the colour 
without regard for the values inherent in the colour- 
ing matter never succeed in producing more than a 
certain shallow superficial brilliancy ; the colour of 
such painters is never rich or profound, and although 
it may be beautiful, it is always wanting in the 
element of romantic charm and mystery. 

The colour is the melody, the values are the 
orchestration of the melody; and as the orchestra- 
tion serves to enrich the melody, so do the, values 
enrich the colour. And as melody may—nay, must 
—exist, if the orchestration be really beautiful, so 
colour must inhere whenever the values have been 
finely observed. In Rembrandt, the colour is brown 
and a white faintly tinted with bitumen; in Claude, 
the colour is blue, faintly flushed with yellow in the 
middle sky, and yet none has denied the right of 
these painters to be considered colourists. They 
painted with the values—that is to say, with what 
remains on the palette when abstraction has been 
made of the colouring matter—a delicate neutral 
tint of infinite subtlety and charm; and it is with 
this, the evanescent and impalpable soul of the 


vanished colours, that the most beautiful pictures 
are painted. Corot, too, is a conspicuous example of 
this mode of painting. His right to stand among 
the world’s colourists has never, so far as I know, 
been seriously contested, and yet his pictures are 
almost void of colouring matter—a blending of grey 
and green, and yet the result is of a richly coloured 
evening. 

Corot and Rembrandt, as Dutilleux pointed 
out, arrived at the same goal by absolutely 


different ends. He saw clearly, although he could ” 


not express himself quite clearly, that, above all 
painters, Rembrandt and Corot excelled in that 
mode of pictorial expression known as values, or 
shall I say chiaroscuro, for in truth he who has 
said values has hinted chiaroscuro. Rembrandt 
told all that a golden ray falling through a darkened 
room awakens in a visionary brain; Corot told 
all that the grey light of morning and evening 
whispers in the pensive mind of the elegiac poet. 
The story told was widely different, but the manner 
of telling was the same: one attenuated in the light, 
the other attenuated in the shadow: both sacrificed 
the corners with a view to fixing the attention on 
the one spot in which the soul of the picture lives. 

All schools have not set great store on values, 
although all schools have set great store on drawing 
and colour. Values seem to ‘have come and gone in 
and out of painting like a fashion. One generation 
hardly gives the matter a thought, the succeeding 
generation finds the whole charm of its art in values. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more interesting 
and instructive history than the history of values in 
painting. It is far from my scheme to write such a 
history, but I wish that such a history were written, 
for then we should see clearly how unwise were they 
who neglected the principle, and how much they 
lost. I am fain only to call attention to how the 
principle come to be reintroduced into French art in 
the beginning of this century. It came from Holland 
vid England through the pictures of Turner and 
Constable. And so in the first instance it was an 
Anglo-Dutch influence that roused French art, then 
slowly stagnating in the pseudo-classicisms of the 
First Empire, to fresh effort. Then, half-awakened, 
French art turned its eyes to Holland for inspiration. 
Rembrandt became the fashion. -And values, the 
foundation and corner-stone of Dutch art, became 
almost at a bound a first article of faith in the 
artistic creed of 1830. In 1830 values came upon 
France like a religion. Rembrandt was the new 
Messiah, Holland was the Holy Land, and disciples 
were busy dispensing the propaganda in every 
studio. 

Since the bad example of Greuze, literature 
had wound round every branch of painting until 
painting seemed to disappear in the parasite like an 
oak under a cloud of ivy. The excess had been great 
—a reaction was inevitable—and Rembrandt, with 
his Biblical legends, furnished the necessary transi- 
tion. But when a taste for painting had been 
reacquired, one after the other the Dutch painters 
became the fashion. It is almost unnecessary to 
point out the influence of Hobbema on the art of 
Rousseau. Corot was less affected by the Dutch- 
men, or, to speak more exactly, he assimilated more 
completely what he had learnt from them than his 
rival was able todo. Moreover, what he took from 
Holland came to him through Ruysdael rather than 
through Hobbema and Crome and Constable. The 
great morose dreamer, calm, sad, contemplative, 
grave as one of Wordsworth’s gravest poems, must 
have made more direct and intimate appeal to 
Corot’s soul than the charm and the gaiety of 
Hobbema’s water-mills. Be this as it may, it was 
Holland that revived the long-forgotten science 
of values in the Barbizon painters. They all sought 
their art in the direction of values, but very easily 
Corot took the lead as chief exponent of the new 
principle, and he succeeded in applying the prin- 
ciple of values to landscape painting as fully as 
Rembrandt had to figure painting. 
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But at the moment when the new means of ex- 
pression seemed most distinctly established and 
understood, it was put aside and lost sight of by a 
new generation of painters, and, curiously enough, 
by the men who had most vigorously proclaimed the 
beauty and perfection of the art which was to be 
henceforth, at least in practice, their mission to 
repudiate. For I take it that the art of the impres- 
sionists has nothing whatever in common with the 
art of Corot. True, that Corot’s aim was to render 


. his impression of his subject, no matter whether it 


was a landscape or a figure; in this aim he differed 
in no wise from Giotto and Van Eyck; but we are 
not considering Corot’s aims but his means of ex- 
pression, and his means of expression were the very 
opposite to those employed by Monet and the school 
of Monet. Not with half-tints in which all colour 
disappears are Monet and his school concerned, but 
with the brilliant vibration of colour in the full 
light, for choice open spaces where the light is re- 
flected back and forward, and nature is but a prism 
filled with dazzling and iridescent tints. An example 
is necessary: but Monet has not expressed himself 
more completely in one picture than in any other. 
I remember, however, writing in this way about one 
of his innumerable snow effects: “This picture is 
in his most radiant manner. A line of snow-en- 
chanted architecture passes through the picture— 
only poor houses with a single square church tower, 
but they are beautiful as Greek temples in the super- 
natural whiteness of the great immaculate snow. 
Below the village, but not quite in the foreground, 
a few yellow bushes, bare and crippled by the frost, 
and around and above a marvellous glitter in pale 
blue and pale rose tints.” I said, ‘“‘ A masterpiece!” 
but I did ask if the touch was not more precious 
than intimate. And I spoke, too, of a shallow and 
brilliant appearance. But if I had asked why the 
picture, notwithstanding its incontestable merits, 
was so much on the surface, why it so irresistibly 
suggested “‘un décor de thédtre,” why one did not 
enter into it as one does into a picture by Wilson or 
Corot, my criticism would have gone to the root of 
the evil. Monet never thought if there were values 
on his palette. And this criticism is even more 
applicable to the rest of the school. But this for 
next week. G. M. 


THE WEEK. 


M. Epovarp GRENIER, poet, publicist, septuagen- 
arian, has begun a series of “Souvenirs Littéraires ” 
in the Revue Bleue. He saw CHATEAUBRIAND twice 
in the streets, and BERANGER once, but never had 
speech of either. He intended, however, to dedicate 
a book to CHATEAUBRIAND, and got, indeed, the length 
of the dedication; and to BERANGER he meditated 
sending a very beautiful letter, beginning, “ Monsieur, 
je suis poéte, j'ai dix-huit ans, et je ne veux pas 
mourir sans vous connaitre.” The first notability he 
became at all intimate with was LAMENNAIS. He met 
him in the house of GENERAL BAUDRAND, whose 
salon was frequented by GuizoT, ARAGO, HUMBOLDT, 
Liszt, ARY SCHEFFER, and LAMENNAIS, in 1843-44. 
M. GRENIER played chess with him, and used to 
accompany him from GENERAL BAUDRAND’s to his 
modest quatriéme in the Rue Tronchet. Above all 
things LAMENNAIS dreaded visitors, and took a novel 
plan to keep the importunate out. In order to gain 
admittance one had to be armed with a passport, 
which took the form of a card in LAMENNAIS’ writ- 
ing, addressed to the concierge. M. GRENIER’S ran: 
“M. VINCENT est prié de laisser monter M. EpovuarpD 
GRENIER, porteur de ce billet.” 


THE bulk of M. GRENIER’s first article is devoted 
to LAMARTINE, of whose genius he has an extrava- 
gant opinion. LAMARTINE’S power over impression- 
able natures seems to have been almost boundless ; 


as a document illustrating the effect of the poet- 
politician’s personality on his intimates, M. GRENIER’S 
article has real value. It is so seldom one sees here 
below the genius of the orator combinéd with a 
heroic character, that M. GRENIER returns thanks to 
Heaven for having permitted him to behold it in 
LAMARTINE. It is an honour to M. GRENIER’S heart, 
if not to his head, that he should have retained this 
opinion concerning one whose fatal facility as a 
writer and a speaker obtained for him a temporary 
elevation, and for his name a permanent place in the 
list of those whose labour was futile. 


A NEW paper, entitled the While Ribbon, will be 
edited by LApy HENRY SOMERSET, assisted by the 
DucHEss OF BEDFORD and the COUNTESS OF CAR- 
LISLE. Temperance, women’s rights, the advance- 
ment of the working classes, and the moral improve- 
ment of society in general, are to be the virtuous aims 
of this journal. And it hasn’t come a day too soon; 
because with September will appear the first number 
of the Pagan Review, of which the crest is a triangle, 
the base being the words “One Shilling,” with “ Sic 
transit gloria mundi” disposed so as to form the 
two sides. It is to be the organ of the “ new pagan 
sentiment of the younger generation,” frankly 
pagan in convictions and outlook. As the aim is 
“thoroughgoing unpopularity,’ we would not 
have done anything to thwart such a_laud- 
able ambition had the editor not expressed 
his opinion that “ the paramount difficulty will be to 
reach those to whom the Pagan Review may appeal, 
because “owing to various circumstances they are 
out of the way of hearing aught concerning the most 
recent developments in the world of letters.” Have 
Messrs. DREEME, MARAZION, VERLAYNE, etc., the 
pseudonymous young gentlemen of Buck's Green, 
Rudgwick, Sussex, who promote and contribute to 
the Payan Review, considered carefully whether they 
have not mistaken “ the rustic cackle of their bourg” 
for “the murmur of the world?” But we are taking 
them too seriously; they are merely going to 
amuse themselves by getting issued in this 
old-fashioned manner certain writings, too much 
veined with humanity, let us say, which no editor or 
publisher would have anything to do with for love 
ormoney. Thatis curimpression of an advance copy. 
The glory of Mrs. GrunDy will never fade. The 
Dial and the Geri attacked her and failed. Anxious 
that these young barbarians should preserve their 
consistency, we are forced to hope that the Pagan 
Review will die an early death, because hardly any- 
thing has ever succeeded which did not take Mrs, 
Grunpy for ally, or at least secure her neutrality. 


THE Novel Review for August contains two very 
noticeable papers. These are an account of “ John 
Oliver Hobbes,” the brilliant young author of “ The 
Sinner’s Comedy,” by Miss DE GRASSE STEVENS, and 
a South African story, called “ Utika,” by Mrs. 
FRANK Evans. There is plenty of good writing in 
the Novel Review, but these two contributions give 
exceptional value to the current number. 


MANCHESTER is in luck again. The miunificence 
of Mrs. RYLANDs has furnished its bibliophiles with 
the treasures of Althorp: the legatees of Sir JoSEPH 
WHITWORTH are about to present its students with 
the stores of Somerleaze. PROFESSOR FREEMAN, it is 
well known, seldom or never worked out of his own 
library, and by consequence (unlike most authors) 
owned all the books he used. His collection was 
therefore probably the best private one in England ; 
naturally so, since its owner maintained that the 
historian of any period must know something of all 
history—or, at least, all since the first Olympiad. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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AmonG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of CARDINAL LANDGRAVE FRIEDRICH 
Prince-Archbishop of Olmiitz, Austria; 
GENERAL DEODORO DA FonsEcA, who brought about 
the Revolution in Brazil, and ruled the country first 
as President, then as Dictator—a position he was 
forced to resign in November last; COLONEL SIR R. 
W. HArRLey, C.B., K.C.M.G., who had been a Colonial 
Governor in Honduras, the West Indies, and West 
Africa; the Hon. GrorGE DUHAMEL, Solicitor- 
General in the late MEeRcIER Ministry in Quebec; 
Mr. GEeoRGE HoLLoway, formerly Conservative 
member for the Stroud Division of Gloucester- 
shire, and a _ well-known promoter of schemes 
for the welfare of the agricultural labourer; the 
Rev. EpWARD JACKSON, a prominent and active 
Anglican clergyman of Leeds; the Rev. E. BoucHER 
JAMES, formerly Bursar of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and an historian of the Isle of Wight; Dr. J. J. 
DRYSDALE, editor of the Journal of Homeopathy, 
and a leader of the sect; Miss LAURA BEALE, 
foundress of the Animals’ Institute; Mr. HENRY 
GRAVES, the celebrated publisher of engravings; 
and Mr. FELIX JOSEPH, a connoisseur in Wedgwood 
ware and benefactor of several provincial museums. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE BALKAN 
NATIONS. 


E general satisfaction amongst the Balkan 

nations over the electoral victory of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and its manifestation in congratulatory tele- 
grams and addresses, is an incident full of significance 
to political students, and not less full of interest to 
those who study the psychology of nations. It is 
certainly curious that political parties in Serbia, 
who are warring bitterly among themselves on all 
and every question, should unite in congratulations 
to Mr. Gladstone. Still more extraordinary is it 
that Greeks, Bulgarians, and Serbians, who as in- 
dividual nationalities have so many conflicting 
interests, should with equal warmth and confidence 
greet the coming advent to power of the great 
statesman. This is more curious because all the 
Balkan nations have been systematically and as- 
_ siduously trained not only to hate Austria but to 
distrust “perfidious Albion,” and such political 
training has not been conducted for so many a year 
in vain. Yet, when England is led by Mr. Gladstone 
it is at once trusted as a Power incapable of selfish 
interests in the East, and as the undoubted champion 
of liberty and independence of national states. It is 
not England, it is not the Liberal party in England, 
but it is Mr. Gladstone personally that has an 
almost incomprehensible authority in the Balkans. 
If a great political conflict amongst the Balkan 
nations were to be decided by arbitration, there 
is only one man in the whole world who could 
be unanimously selected for arbiter, and that 
—_ is neither Tzar nor Patriarch—it is Mr. Glad- 

ne. 

It is very fortunate that there is at least one 
personal and moral authority which could with 
equal power exert its beneficial influence from the 
Adriatic to the Black Sea, and from the Danube to 
Cape Matapan. It is well that there is at least one 
voice which all the restless, struggling, ambitious, 
and, unfortunately, towards each other distrustful, 
Balkan nations respectfully listen to. They need 
not so much assistance from the navy of Great 
Britain as wise counsels to moderation and justice, 
and encouragements to peace and friendship amongst 
themseives. The generous-hearted Alexander II. 
was the liberating sword of the Balkans, but the 
true Apostle of Balkan liberty was Mr. Gladstone. 
The liberty is there now, but it is threatened by a 
thousand internal and external dangers. For its 
firm and definite establishment the Balkan nations 
need no wan Apostle of brotherhood, who would 


teach them to exercise a generous regard for the 
rights of others as well as a fearless resolve to main- 
tain their own rights. And instinctively they look 
towards Mr. Gladstone. They feel that the states- 
man who is going to place the relations of the 
nations and races of Great Britain on a new founda- 
tion of mutual respect and confidence, is naturally 
the statesman to teach them, also, how to secure full 
liberty at home and full independence from all 
undue foreign influence. 

In all fairness, I cannot see that my countrymen 
were justified in distrusting British policy as directed 
by Lord Salisbury. Thank God, we are yet far 
enough from considering a statesman necessarily 
inimical to Serbian interests the moment he gives 
some friendly encouragement to Bulgarian aspira- 
tions to independence! But, rightly or wrongly— 
and if you permit me to express my own personal 
impressions I should say wrongly—Lord Salisbury 
was suspected of pushing forward towards the 
creation of a great and strong Bulgaria at the 
expense of the Serbians and the Greeks. The Serbians 
—and, I believe, the Greeks also—expect that Mr. 
Gladstone will not continue this supposed encourage- 
ment of Bulgaria to unjust aggrandisement. Of 
course, it would be most unreasonable to expect 
Mr. Gladstone, who is the spiritual and moral god- 
father of Bulgarian liberty, to thwart all Bulgarian 
aspirations to progress and national independence. 
It would be unworthy of us to entertain, even for 
a moment, such expectations. All we do expect of 
him is that he will be equally friendly and just 
to us all, and help us to come to mutual good under- 
standing amongst ourselves. 

No doubt there are Chauvinists enough in 
Bulgaria who hope during Mr. Gladstone’s rule 
in England to secure Macedonia. There are not 
fewer ardent Chauvinists in Serbia who trust that 
our old and trusted friend will recognise our rights 
to Macedonia on one side and to Bosnia and Herze- 
govina on the other. The Serbian press, and especi- 
ally the provincial press, discusses zealously the 
expected application of the famous policy of “ Hands 
off.” But political men with some experience and 
knowledge, and responsible statesmen cannot enter- 
tain such illusions. They are satisfied to know that 
England, led by Mr. Gladstone, will not encourage 
either Austria or Russia to encroach further on the 
Balkan peninsula; that an eventual attempt to such 
an encroachment it will resist with all its moral 
weight, if not with all its military power; and that 
it will do its very best to prevent European war and 
maintain peace. We do not know exactly what a 
war may bring, and we have rather uneasy fore- 
bodings about its probable results. But we all know 
that our best chances lie in peace, and that peace 
means to us—liberty, progress, and independence, 
And just because we know that Mr. Gladstone’s 
accession to power means peace, we in the Balkans, 
without distinction of parties, unanimously and 
with sincere joy greet the electoral victory of “ our 
old friend.” 

There is another fact worth’ noticing in connec- 
tion with these manifestations amongst the Balkan 
nations. The leading politicians of Serbia, Monte- 
negro, and, in a certain measure, of Greece, are 
considered to be Panslavistic—that is to say, practic- 
ally Russian. For argument’s sake let us suppose 
that they are so. Yet the simple fact of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s victory moves all the Balkan nations to 
manifestations of joy and expressions of hope that 
now England will come to aid their national aspira- 
tions! When we take this in conjunction with the 
indisputable fact that the Panslavists hate England’s 
influence in the Balkans, then we will have the only 
possible logical inference: that, after all, the Balkan 
peoples are not Panslavistically disposed ; that their 
true political ideal is their own national independ- 
ence; and that they are quite as glad to have 
England for an ally as they were to have the good- 
will of the Tzar as long as there was no one else to 
help them. MIJATOVICH. 


| 
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THE MINOR POET. 


RTHUR MANNINGHAM was a minor poet. 

But that was forty years ago; and in those 
younger days the minor poet had not yet become 
a public nuisance, as at our end of the century. 
Besides, he enjoyed the friendship of the Great 
Poet. The Great Poet was fond of him. He re- 
cognised in his friend, as he often remarked, the 
rare secondary gift of high critical appreciativeness. 
Whenever the Great Poet produced a noble work, 
Arthur Manningham was always the first man in 
England to whose eye he submitted the unprinted 
copy. It was Arthur who made those admirable 
suggestions in red pencil so familiar to collectors 
of the Great Poet’s manuscripts; and the curious, 
who have compared these manuscripts with the 
final published forms of the Siegfried poems, are 
equally familiar with the further fact that Arthur 
Manningham’s corrections almost always commended 
themselves to his distinguished companion. It was 
delightful to see the two out on the moors together ; 
the great man laying down the law, as was his wont, in 
his double-bass voice, and Arthur, by his side, bending 
forward to listen rapt to the deep music that fell 
from the master’s lips with all a disciple’s ardour. 

And Arthur, too, was a poet. Not great, but true; 

a minor poet. For ten years he worked hard 
at some few dozen lyrics, which he polished and re- 
polished in his intervals of leisure with Horatian 
assiduity. One or two of them he rejected in time 
as unworthy the world’s ear, for he was fastidious of 
his own work as of the work of others; the rest he 
perfected till, for trifles that they were, they had 
almost reached his own high standard of perfection. 
Almost, not quite, for no work of his own ever abso- 
lutely satisfied him. Tremulously and timidly, at 
last he published. He distrusted his powers even 
then. ‘“ But, perhaps,” he said to himself with a 
timorous smile, “if there’s anything in them the 
Great Poet's friendship may avail me somewhat!” 
_ When, in the fulness of time, his thin volume 
appeared, clad in the grass-green binding that then 
overgrew all Parnassus, he sent the very first copy 
of his timid-winged fledgeling to the Great Poet. 
And, after that, he waited. 

The Great Poet did not desert his friend. By the 
very next post came a letter in the well-known hand— 
broad, black-dashed, vigorous. The Great Poet's strong 
virility pervaded even his handwriting. Arthur Mann- 
ingham tore it open witheagerhands. What judgment 
had the Bard to pass on the work of the minor singer? 

“My dear Arthur,” the letter began, “I have just 
now received your delightful-looking volume,‘ Phyllis’s 
Garden. I didn’t till this moment know you too 
were among the Immortals. I look forward to 
reading it with the greatest pleasure, and shall 
hazard my opinion of your sister Muse when I next 
have the happiness of seeing you amongst us. But 
why make her anonymous? Surely your name, so 
well known at the clubs, would have carried due 
weight with our captious critics!” 

That was all. No more. Arthur waited with 
deep suspense for the Great Poet's final opinion. He 
knew the Bard could make or mar any man. A week 
passed—two weeks—three—four—and yet no letter. 
At last, one morning, an envelope bearing the Saver- 
nake post-mark! (The Great Poet, you recollect, 
lived for years at Savernake.) It was in his wife's 
hand ; but—yes—that’s well !—’twas an invitation to 
go down there. Arthur went, all trembling. To-day 
should decide his poor Muse’s fate ; to-day he should 


‘know if he were poet or poetaster ! 


The Bard received him open-armed ; talked of his 


‘own new tragedy. All afternoon they paced the 


forest together; the Great Poet talked on—but never 
of Arthur’s verses. He spoke kindly to his friend ; 
inquired after his health; suspected, as usual, he'd 
been overworking himself. This daily journalism, 
you know, is so very exacting! Not a word of 
“Phyllis’s Garden.” “ He’s waiting,” thought Arthur, 


“to discuss it after dinner.” 


And after dinner, in effect, the Great Poet button- 
holed him confidentially into the library. “I've 
something special I want to talk over with you,” he 
said, looking interested. 

Arthur's heart gave athump. “Ha! he likes my 
verses!” 

The Great Poet sat down—and produced his own 
tragedy! 

’"Twas a tragedy for Arthur, too. He could 
hardly contain himself. The Bard had never known 
his friend’s criticism so weak, so vacillating, so point- 
less. He didn’t seem to listen, that was really the 
fact ; he was evidently preoccupied. ‘“ Well, well,” 
the Great Poet thought, in his tolerant way, “men 
are allso petty !| They’re often so engrossed with their 
own small affairs that they have no time to bestow 
on the biggest and most important affairs of others!” 

And from that day forth Arthur Manningham 
never heard another word, by mouth or pen, from 
the Great Poet, of his poor little lyrics. He had but 
one guess to make ; his friend had read them, found 
the verse poor stuff, and wishing to spare his sensitive 
feelings, avoided speaking to him of his utter failure. 

The press, that dispenser of modern laurels, dis- 
missed him in half a dozen frigid lines—“ Very toler- 
able rhyme,” “ Fair minor poetry.” 


* * * * * * 


Forty years passed. It took Arthur Manningham 
just forty years of his life to get through them. He 
wrote no more. He had given the world his best, 
and the world rejected it. He knew he could never 
do better than he had done. Why seek to multiply 
suspense and failure ? 

He lived meanwhile—or starved—on daily jour- 
nalism. He never married; who could marry on 
that pittance? There had been a Phyllis once: she 
accepted an attorney. His love died down; but he 
had still the Great Poet’s friendship to console him. 

One day when the broken soul was over seventy, 
and weak, and ill, and wearied out, and dying, a letter 
came in a crested envelope from the Great Poet, now 
rich and mighty, and the refuser of a baronetcy. 


“My dear Arthur,” it said, just as friendly as 
ever, “I send you herewith a charming wee volume 
of fugitive verse by a forgotten author—middle of 
the century—name unknown, but inspiration un- 
deniable—which our friend the Critic, ransacking 
the bookstalls, quite lately unearthed for me. I’m 
sure you'll like it, for the verse has that ring and all 
those delicate qualities which I know you appreciate 
more than any man living. They’re true little gems. 
I'm simply charmed with them. Pray read and 
treasure.—Yours ever, THE POET.” 


With trembling fingers of presentiment, the worn 
old man untied the knotted string, and stared hard 
at the volume. He knew it at a glance. It was 
“ Phyllis’s Garden !” 

Weak and ill as he was, he took the first train 
that would bring him down to the Great Poet's great 
new house at Crowborough. With a burning heart 
he dragged himself to the door; who was he that he 
should ride? and a fly three shillings! The Bard 
was at home. Arthur Manningham staggered in. 
Without one spoken word, he seized his friend’s 
arm, and pulled him on to the library. There, in a 
well-known corner, he selected from a specially dusty 
shelf a well-known book, whose place he had often noted 
in his mind before, but which never till that day had 
he ventured to take down. He took it down now, 
and handed it—all uncut as it was—to the Great 
Poet. The Bard opened the page wondering. On 
the fly-leaf he read in Arthur Manningham’s hand 
these few short words, “To the Prince of Poets, from 
his affectionate and confiding friend, the Author.” 

“You promised you'd read it,” Arthur Manning- 
ham faltered out; “ and now, I see, you’ve kept your 
promise !” 

He died that night in the Great Poet’sarms. And 
the world has taken six editions since of “ Phyllis’s 
Garden.” GRANT ALLEN. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


A LIBERAL CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 


S1r,—As an illustration of the “ unexpected” happening, we 
may well take the demand which has been made for a drawing 
together, for the purposes of mutual defence and encouragement, 
of the widely scattered and isolated units of Anglican clergy 
who, as citizens, hold, more or less openly, the tenets of the 
Liberal creed. “ Unexpected,” I mean, by those whose conduct 
has induced this growing tendency on the part of disassociated 
atoms to unite. A little reflection, however, shows this new 
need of the Liberal clergy to be but the natural outcome of the 
pressure and stress of the times. We clergy who have ventured 
to differ from the multitude of our brethren as to the attitude 
which the National Church should take in the General Election 
which has placed Mr. Gladstone once more in office have suffered 
many things. Pulpits have been closed against us, bishops and 
Church dignitaries have looked coldly upon us—sometimes they 
have gone further than this—and the social boycott has been 
brought to bear upon our families. Naturally, at such a time, 
we have been driven, as it were, to seek for mutual support, and 
a cry has been raised to form a union. But we feel that this is 
far more than a personal question with us. We are constrained 
to believe that “the Churelh is in danger,”’ because it has become 
identified with that party in the State which, so far as we can 
judge, looks upon “Chureh defence” as only an out-work of 

ory defence, to be given up if political expediency ealls for 
such a course. We believe, also, that there has been too much 
dependence on the “ arm of flesh,” a craven fear for temporali- 
ties, and a want of trust in a divine commission and eternal 
verities. Hence, if a union is to be established, it should be open 
to all Churchmen, lay as well as clerical ; no close corporation of 
office-bearers. The Liberal laity have not suffered for their 

rofession as the clergy have; still, in their degree they will, 
Rakion, many of them, have their position unpleasantly brought 
home to them, and will suffer in their profession or occupation. 
But, above all, the clergy are not the Church, any more than the 
officers are not the army. The temporalities should be in the 
keeping of the laity. 

Centralisation should be avoided as much as possible, since 
what we want to do is to make the voice and action of the 
National Church heard and felt in local affairs as well as in 
imperial; to find a Church defence in the affections of the 
people to christianise social and democratic movements. District 

ranches should consequently be formed, due consideration being 
given to areas in which the means of intereommunication are 
easy and abundant; we must not be out of reach of periodic hand- 
shaking distances; each branch to have its clerical as well as 
lay secretary, both with definite and distinct duties—the former 
would provide for ‘exchange of pulpits, support on publie 
occasions, and the like; representatives to attend the annual 
meeting, out of which the central committee would be elected. 

In a thousand ways the influence of such a body could be 
brought to bear on national life. These are days of large associ- 
ations, of combined forces. The course of Liberalism is being 
shaped under many influences (Nonconformity and Labour are 
the most powerful among them); it behoves the Church of 
England, laity and clergy, to fearlessly play their part, con- 
tribute their share to the lifting of the masses, show the marks 
of a true living Church, throbbing with an intense love of 
humanity. Bright days are yet in store for Church and State 
if Liberal Churchmen will only combine, making progress and 
reform the main line of defence. 

With the truest experience, the trained intellect, and the 
lofty aims of so able an organiser and so thorough a Churchman 
as the Secretary of the National Reform Union placed at our 
disposal, it looks as though a good start might be made. And 
we may take it that the formation and development of the 
Liberal Churchman’s Union will be looked upon by large sections 
of the community with a friendly, if somewhat inquiring, 
interest. ‘“ New occasions teach new duties.” 


J. FRoME WILKINSON. 


THE BURDEN OF THE YEAR. 


HE old year passed away to its rest : 


And the young year wailed on the dead year’s 
breast, 


Alas for the joy with the old year fled ! 
But the Princess bowed—* God’s will be done !””— 
Over the bier of her first-born son— 

Alas for her first-born that is dead ! 


And February, that should have heard 
The wedding-bell and the wedded word, 

Alas for the wedded word unsaid ! 
Wandered weeping across a land 
Of a nation that wept from strand to strand— 
Alas for the hope of a nation dead ! 


And the March winds came and carried away 
The plague that sore on the people lay, 
Alas! too late for the groom she wed. 
And April brought us the birds that filled 
The world with song and began to build-— 
Alas for the half-built house of the dead ! 


And May had flowers, and flowers, and flowers, 
May-blossom, the gift of Love’s young hours, 
Alas for the May’s unwreathéd head! 
Flushed as her cheeks of yesterday, 
White as them now, the Princess May— 
Alas for the lovelorn love of the dead ! 


June came on and his frere July, 
And all life looked as it could not die ; 
Alas for the strength that must be shed ! 
August followed, the year’s renown, 
And crowned his head with a golden crown— 
Alas, the crownless brows of the dead! 


Then Autumn, with long-drawn-out delight, 
Fulfilled the promise that Spring did plight, 
Alas for the promise no summer sped ! 
And, gazing across a realm replete, 
Gathered his harvests round his feet— 
Alas, the unharvested hope of the dead ! 


Last, Winter. Fall, ye snows, and cover 

Each with comfort that was his lover, 
Alas, alas for the worst bestead ! 

God’s own comfort, falling, snows, 

Soft and deep as the dead’s repose — 
Alas, alas, alas for our dead! 


ARTHUR AUSTIN JACKSON. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue SpeakER OFFICE, 
Friday, August 26th, 1892. 

FTER all, nothing sets one dreaming like a few 
new facts. In belles-lettres the dreaming is 
already done for us by the poet. A bit of new 
science, on the other hand, stimulates us to dream on 
our own account. It is the cupful of soapsuds from 

which we may blow what bubbles we will. 


And the man of science himself, surely he must 
exclaim with Marvell: “ What wondrous life is this 
I lead!” For no other grown person does life remain 
so rich a field of mysterious adventure : none may 
still experience so fresh a thrill of curiosity as he. 
For, though he has ugly new names for them, he is 
the only man who still has actual knowledge of the 
giants or the fairies, the forces that toil and pant in 
the mighty engine-rooms of the world, the beings 
who pump the sap into the great trees or the nimble, 
dainty artists who “ paint the meadows with delight.” 
He alone can tell us— 

“By whom the silver gossamer is spun, 
Who paints the diapered fritillaries, 
On what wide wings from shivering pine to pine 
The eagle flies.” 


His very methods begin to wear the glamour of 
the black art, and what are his apparatus but magic 
toys? To play all day long with the phonograph, as 
Mr. R. L. Garner has been doing for some few years, 
experimenting on the speech of monkeys; to have so 
learnt the signals of birds, like a certain professor, as 
to have been able to turn a flight of crows from their 
course,—Mr. Stevenson speaks of the joyfulness of 
the craft of letters, but even it knows no joys so 
elemental in their enthralment as these. 


Mr. Garner, in his book on “The Speech of Mon- 
keys” (Heinemann), into which, with mind all unused 
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to science, I have been dipping, has certainly found a 
fascinating theme. The most sophisticated devotee 
of mere belles-letties could hardly pass by such a title 
—unless he had quite forgotten his fairy-tales, or 
that old school friend, 
“ interpres Asylas, 
Cui pecudum fibre, cali cui sidera parent, 
Et lingue volucrwn, et presagi fulminis ignes.” 


Having, as Lamb would say, no science, I cannot 
presume to speak of the scientific value of Mr. 
Garner’s labours. Sometimes, one has a suspicion 
that he is inclined to exaggerate current prejudices, 
to thrash at narrow ideas no longer held by the 
intelligent, and to imagine himself more of a pioneer 
than he actually is. Or is it possible that the absurd 
old line of demarcation between so-called “ instinct ” 
and reason, in man and “animal,” still obtains 
among scientific people, or that such are still 
found to deny the likelihood of speech or other 
forms of communication among “the lower creation.” 
Mr. Garner has, he says, from boyhood been im- 
pressed by the latter possibility. What imaginative 
boy has not? With Mr. Garner, however, the 
thing became a passion, and the perseverance and 
ingenuity with which he has set about exploring his 
terra incognita is (to the lay mind at least) remark- 
able. Soon he is to go to Africa, and with his eaves- 
dropping phonograph listen to the chatter of the 
great apes in their native wilds. He is, too, hoping 
to take photographs of their mouths in the act of 
“talking,” as “ by the study of the external forms 
of the mouth the movements of all the organs used 
in making any sound can be determined,’ and Mr. 
Garner thus hopes, I suppose, to check his results. 
This is the very ecstasy of science. 


Fascinating as Mr. Garner’s quest is, we have, as 
in all scientific investigation, to pay for any new 
glamour by the loss of illusion; for, alas! the monkeys 
have nothing to say worth listening to. Yu have 
to be a philologist to appreciate the romance of their 
conversation. Their talk is almost entirely on the 
question of food and keepers. They have no opinion 
on Shelley (though inclined to agree with Matthew 
Arnold), and, so far as Mr. Garner has discovered, 
have no word at all for romantic love, though they 
seem to have something like a word for camaraderie. 


Mr. Garner has discovered one word which may 
be useful to him in Africa. He has no guess what 
it means, but its effect is to send a monkey into a 
cold perspiration of terror— 


“(Q word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a monkey’s ear!” 


By trying it, in a moment of temptation, on one 
of his nearest monkey friends, Mr. Garner has, he 
says, lost him for ever. One would really like to know 
what that word means. But there you come to a 
stone wall, as it seems one must eventually in the 
whole investigation. You may learn the effect of the 
word; but can Mr. Garner, with all his ingenuity, 
hope to find out exactly what the word means? 
You need to discover the monkey idea of a cosmo- 
gony, if it has any, if it believes in a supreme being, 
a hereafter, and soon. We may learn it when the 
monkey has become man, though then he will, 
doubtless, have forgotten; if man has not, in the 
meantime, become an angel and ceased to care. 


Mr. Garner presents his volume as but a prologue 
to vast designs. Eventually he hopes, apparently, to 
tabulate the speech of all living things that havea 
word to say for themselves. And thus he has dreams 
of contributing considerably to the solution of the 
problem concerning the evolution of language. But 
does anyone whose opinion counts question at this 
time of day that language has been an evolution, 


and its different tongues radiations from a common 
origin? Surely no one now dreams that languages 
were separately created and allotted? Yet Mr. 
Garner would seem to imply so. Of course the 
multitude still believes that the stars are merely 
night-lights (guaranteed to burn eight hours), and 
that the only hereafter of the lamb is green peas. 
But the multitude hardly counts any more to-day 
than it did when Sir Thomas Browne wrote his 
“ Pseudodoxia Epidemica ; or, Enquiries into very 
many received Tenents and commonly presumed 
Truths.” 


Fishes even are to find their grammarian in Mr. 
Garner. So far, he has found them somewhat 
laconic, but “ when I have time and opportunity,” 
he adds with all the unsmiling solemnity of science, 
“T shall carry my studies of the language of fishes 
much farther.” The lingua volucrum will, of course, 
be a large section of Mr. Garner’s great scheme. But 
what can we hope from this modern Asylas save a 
dreary demonstration that those “curious ditties 
with which nature hath furnished them to the 
shame of art” have no deeper meaning, for all their 
beautiful verbiage, than the monkey’s uncouth 
inflections of grunt and squeal. 

‘* There was never mystery, 
But ’tis figured in the flowers ; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers,” 
sang Emerson, and the author of “The Birds of 
Wordsworth,” would probably go further. Yet it 
seems all too likely that “ The Parliament of Briddes ” 
was but a Diet of Worms, and that Philomel’s famous 
song, beginning, “ Tiouou, tiouou, tiouou, tiouou,” 
till recently supposed to be a lament for the 
murdered Itys, is, after all, but a Pindaric ode on the 
Pleasures of Digestion. 


At the last moment a quotation from The Egoist 
occurs to me. “ We have little to learn of apes,” 
wrote Mr. Meredith, “and they may be left.” How 
ever did Mr. Meredith guess ? R. Le. G. 


REVIEWS. 


A NEW HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


History or THB New Wortp catiep America. By Edward John 
Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vol. I. Oxford 
and London: The Clarendon Press. 


N this volume Mr. Payne presents us with the first 

_ instalment of an ambitious enterprise, the history 
of America as a whole. In what manner he is going 
to treat that history when it branches out in the 
annals of many different States, often during long 
periods wholly unconnected with one another, he 
does not inform us, for the present volume is in 
the nature of an introduction. Part I. sketches 
the history of the discovery of the coasts of America, 
ending with the voyages of Magellan in 1519-22, and 
of Verrazzano in 1524. Part II. deals with the 
aboriginal semi-civilisations on the continent, and 
especially those of the Mexican and Maya tribes and 
of the Peruvians, but so far from giving a complete 
account of these races and their institutions, is 
mainly occupied with the need for food as the 
prime factor in the progress of man from savagery 
into barbarism and the lower stages of civilisation, 
touching incidentally, however, upon the war cus- 
toms and the forms of worship of the more advanced 
American races. The plan is so elaborate that 
apparently not a few volumes will be needed to com- 
plete it on the scale observed in the present one; 
but Mr. Payne, perhaps prudently, neither hints at 
the total bulk of his work, nor indicates the lines 
on which it is to be carried out. So much will 
depend on the skill with which he groups and dis- 
tributes his material when he deals with more 
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recent times, that a reviewer must not venture to 
found a final judgment upon the contents of the 
present volume. There can, however, be no doubt in 
the mind of any reader as to the author’s ability and 
his industry. He has read widely, and that not only 
in the Spanish chroniclers of the New World, with 
whom he is most directly concerned, but also in 
modern treatises on the sciences of nature and on 
folk-lore, while he has also an acquaintance with 
ancient history and literature sufficient to furnish 
many useful illustrations and parallels to the 
American phenomena he describes. It is not without 
interest to compare his manner with that of Mr. 
John Fiske, whose “ Discovery of America” was 
lately reviewed in these columns. In narrative, Mr. 
Fiske is superior—more vivacious, more picturesque, 
throwing a warmer human interest into the exploits 
and misfortunes of the discoverers from Columbus 
downwards. Mr. Payne's artillery, however, is of 
somewhat heavier metal. If he is not more familiar 
—perhaps rather less familiar—with the men and 
incidents of the Portuguese and Spanish voyages, he 
has accumulated a larger mass of material for describ- 
ing the condition of the aboriginal peoples, and has 
constructed more elaborate theories as to the causes 
which were at work in determining the character 
which their culture and their worship took. He writes 
sensibly and forcibly, but rather for the serious 
student than for the merely curious reader; is, in fact, 


less readable than Mr. Fiske, though his work seems . 


likely to take an equally high place upon the shelves 
of an historical library. We do not, however, feel 
unbounded confidence in his accuracy, for though the 
errors we have noted are few of them at all serious, 
and indeed most of them too slight to be worth 
citing in a short notice like this, they are more num- 
erous than we should have expected from a writer 
of such obvious diligence and judgment. Perhaps 
the most considerable is his repeating the old and 
(as we had thought), now quite exploded view which 
deems Columbus to have derived from, or supported 
by, the Icelandic voyages to Vinland his belief in the 
possibility of reaching Asia by a voyage across the 
Atlantic. Mr. Payne assumes, what there is really 
no ground for believing, that the knowledge of 
these voyages, which had ended nearly five centuries 
earlier, was still fresh in Iceland when Columbus 
touched there i:: 1477, if indeed he did touch there ; 
in the face of the fact that when ransacking every 
book and tradition in order to prove this case for a 
transatlantic voyage Columbus never once cited the 
discoveries of the Icelanders. Among minor matters 
we may mention his strange remark that the origin 
of the notion of an island Atlantis may have some- 
thing to do with a probable former connection of the 
American with the Old World continent—though such 
connection must have disappeared many ages before 
man came into being, and the idea that “Iceland be- 
longs to America by its geological conformation,” 
whereas it belongs geologically, if the expression can 
be used at all, tothe great line of volcanic action 
which appears in Jan Mayen to the north, and the 
Azores, perhaps also Madeira and the Canaries, to 
the south. So on p.71 Iceland is spoken of as having 
in the tenth century a prosperous Christian popu- 
lation with a firm republican government, whereas 
Christianity did not begin to make way till the year 
1000 a.D., and the government, if we may call it 
republican, was certainly anything but firm. On 
p. 74 the Skraelings of New England who encountered 
the Icelandic explorers are called “ Esquimaux,” ap- 
parently on the strength of Rask, who hastily as- 
sumed that because the Skraelings of Greenland 
were Esquimaux, all Skraelings everywhere may be 
referred to that race. On p. 81 it is stated without 
the citation of any authority that John Cabot 
reached what is now North America by way of 
Iceland, and thereon is founded the statement, for 
which there seems little ground, that his discovery 
was due to those of the Norsemen. The use of the 
term “Turanian” to include all the American races 
is not to be described as an error, but it is cer- 


tainly undesirable as giving a wide and scarcely 
warranted ethnological extension to a purely lin- 
guistic term. 

Mr. Payne justifies his beginning the history of 
America with an account of the American aborigines 
by observing that, although the English and French 
communities in North America are purely com- 
munities of Europeans, and their history, so to 
speak, a piece of transplanted European _his- 
tory, it is quite otherwise with the populations 
of tropical America, once ruled by Spain and now 
classified as Spanish. Here the native civilisation— 
though that name is somewhat too favourable to the 
condition of the aborigines—had a powerful in- 
fluence upon the States that sprang up, and the 
population of to-day, as it is mainly native in blood, 
is largely native in its habits and ideas. Its presence, 
not expelled nor absorbed as were the Indians of 
English and French North America, has not only 
powerfully affected the Spanish dominion, but was 
the means of leaving other areas, better fitted for the 
development of European man,open to the Frenchand 
English, who maintained for them a struggle which 
lasted till the battle of the Heights of Abraham in 
1759, and finally the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, 
delivered North America to a Teutonic race and 
tongue. Mr. Payne puts this tersely and forcibly :— 

“Tt can be shown that the aboriginal occupation of the New 


World was determined by its geographical relation to the Old; that 
its physical features determined the social condition of its population, 


and limited the possibilities of early advancement to particular dis- 
tricts, bearing a small proportion to its total area ; that in the com- 
munities occupying these limited districts there took place a natural 
process of advancement, similar to that which took place in the Old 
World, and a gradual consolidation of the advanced communities 
under the domination of the most powerful aboriginal tribes; that 


this process was interrupted by the Spaniards, who founded their 
transatlantic empire on the ruins of the dominant aboriginal powers ; 
that the Spanish-American dominion was limited to the districts thus 
conquered, together with certain others intermediate and adjacent, 
and to such parts of the Atlantic coast as were necessary to the 
security of its communications with Europe; and that the greater 
part of North America, including precisely those districts which were 


best adapted for settlement by civilised colonists, and whose shores 
were nearest to the shores of Europe, was consequently left open to 
adventurers of other nations. American history, in other words, 
extends in an unbroken succession of events back through the period 


of aboriginal occupation to the beginnings of scttled life in these 
advanced districts.” 


Mr. Payne has therefore done well, as a philo- 
sophic historian, in beginning at the beginning with 
the action of nature on primitive man. He works 
out in a vigorous and ingenious way his theory 
regarding the influence of food supplies on the pro- 
gress of the native peoples, dwelling on the absence 
in America of large mammalia capable of domestica- 
tion, on the presence of valuable alimentary roots 
and cereals, particularly the potato and maize, on 
the character of agriculture in Mexico and Peru, 
and the use of irrigation and manures, on cotton, 
aloes, cacao and coca, on the connection between 
agriculture and religion, on the worship of plant and 
tree spirits, of ghosts, of atmospheric forces and of 
the heavenly bodies. Much of the matter collected 
in these three hundred pages is of great interest for 
the study of comparative mythology, and deserves 
a much fuller examination than it can here re- 
ceive. As respects food, Mr. Payne's main pro- 
position is that the two most advanced aboriginal 
peoples or regions possessed each a chief alimentary 
resource to which its progress was due. In the case 
of Peru this consisted partly in the vicinity of the 
maize-producing regions of the river La Plata, but 
still more in the presence of the Auchenia (llama 
and paco) and the special facilities for its multiplica- 
tion on the slopes of the Andes. In the case of the 
Mexicans and Mayas of Central America it lay in 
the facilities which their lofty plateaux afforded for 
agriculture, and to the existence of grasses whence 
the maize plant was developed. This whole subject 
is treated with an ability which leads us to form 
high expectations of the volumes which the author 
promises, and which, if he consults the success of his 
work, he will bring out soon, before the present 
volume has been long before the public. 
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LA REINE MARGOT. 


Memorrs or Mancvertre pe Vanors, QuEEN or NAVARRE. Trans- 
lated by Violet Fane. London: Nimmo, 


SAINTE-BEUVE, who hit upon so many wise brevities 
in criticism, said of (this third) Marguerite de Valois 
that she, who was daughter, wife, and sister to five 
kings, has been relegated to the republic of letters, 
where she can be admired from a wholly neutral 
point of view; and, indeed, it might now be added 
that, since Sainte-Beuve’s time, she has been no little 
indebted for her latter-day fame to Dumas, the all 
but great. 

Apart from this bookish view, it must still be 
maintained that she had several of the noblest 
human qualities. Her courage was of that kind 
that knows no fear ; and she boldly adored the same 
thing in Bussy. She put it down, indeed, to presence 
of mind: “It has pleased Divine goodness to do me 
the grace of preserving to me my entire judgment 
in all the dangers in which I have found myself ;” 
and this was true of the queerest as well as of the 
most critical junctures. Besides being adventurous 
in what we call the worst, she was also daring in the 
best sense of the word; and that she was a master- 
ful diplomatist is well shown in her mission to Flan- 
ders, to drink the waters of Spa to the political health 
of her brother Francis of Anjou. Her own account of 
this journey and its humours and its perils is a most 
natural, strong piece of narrative. “I brought to 
bear,” she says, “all the wits God gave me;” and we 
may well believe her without one particle of hesita- 
tion. Her manceuvring of her gaoler, the Marquis de 
Canillac, out of the Castle of Usson was also an 
incident of the very cleverest. 

Then she was staunch to her husband, to her 
brother, to Bussy—even to her husband’s Fosseuse. 
She was born of the true grit, and could not help 


behaving as a thoroughbred. But as for the moral 


side of her character and conduct, it simply was non- 
existent, and the less said about that here the better; 
for it is her other qualities that make her name 
survive. She surrounded herself with savants, 
poets, and musicians, as well as with beaux, and she 
put her sesthetic energies into devotion and good 
works too, and had the tact to choose Vincent de 
Paul, then labouring towards canonisation, for her 
almoner. At the other side of the account must, it 
is true, be entered the historical fact that she never 
paid her debts; but, after all, the saints would have 
a mere sinecure if it were not for the sinners. 
Marguerite was Elizabethan in many ways, and 
though Elizabeth was twenty years her senior, 
fifty years (1552-1602) were common to both their 
lives. 

The chief political event in her private life—for a 
hacked and bleeding Huguenot took refuge with her 
in her very bed—was the Bartholomew massacre. It is 
quite clear that she was given away in marriage to be 
the decoy-duck for the Huguenots—to trap them all a 
la pipée as it was phrased. She was married to Henry 
of Navarre on 18th August, 1572, and the leaders of 
“the religion” came up in hundreds to Paris for the 
wedding; on the 20th Coligny was shot at, and the 
24th was St. Bartlemy’s Day. That it was well pre- 
arranged—and by Catherine de Medici, the Duke of 
Anjou (later Henri III.) and the Guises—there can 
be no doubt. That King Charles IX. learnt of the 
plan at a very late moment is also clear. That the 
slaughter was a failure was also immediately obvious, 
when it was seen that Henry of Navarre and Condé, 
who were the big game of the whole battue, had 
come out of it scatheless. “The whole court was 
infected with heresy,’ Marguerite had written as to 
an earlier date, and as to “five or six days” after 
the massacres, she recorded that those who had 
begun the game (partie) had not aimed so much at 
the Huguenots as at these princes of the blood, and 
realising that they had failed in their chief design, 
they bore with impatience the survival of “the 
King my husband and the Prince de Condé.” It 


fatalist Catherine was in doubt till the last moment 
of that sombre night whether she should sacrifice 
her own daughter’s husband, and left it in the 
end to fortune. Substantially the same con- 
clusions have been reached by M. H. de la Ferriére, 
one of the latest writers on this now tiresome 
subject. 

This translation is pleasant enough to read, but 
it was obviously first made from the earliest printed 
edition of 1628, in total ignorance of the ne varietur 
edition published from a good manuscript by Gues- 
sard in 1842 for the Société de l’Histoire de France. 
His notes, here given inconsistently in the original 
French, are good; but the translator’s own notes are 
most feeble, and the introduction is hobbling and 
incomplete. Thus no one must use this version save 
for pastime; and the rendering is unequal, failing 
in many test passages. A mine is said to be “sprung” 
(p. 121) when it is only esventée, detected. At p. 223 
the original has, at an important moment, “ C'est 
trop peu pour faire 4 bon escient, et trop pour se 
jouer” (too little, if done seriously ; too much, if a 
joke); but the unapprehensive translation says: 
“Too much to be done without premeditation and 
too little to profit by.” At p. 226 we have the 
unhappy phrase, “ As I now found myself betwixt 
the horns of a double dilemma,” where the original 
is simply, “ Then, finding myself between these two 
extremities—lors, me trouvant entre ces deux ex- 
tremitez.” An unfortunate “not” on p. 98 spoils 
one of “la grosse Margot’s”’ stories. The expression 
d'une aprés-dinée means of an afternoon, and not 
“of one afternoon” (p. 64); and we should have 
thought that everyone knew the ragged old saying 
that young bears are born mere lumps—* en masse 
lourde et difforme”—and then licked into shape by 
their mothers. But these two last points cause 
puzzled notes by the translator at p. su Those who 
prefer Guessard’s original can get it’ handily and 
prettily as republished in Jannet’s old “ Bibliothéque 
Elzivirienne,” 1858. 

It is worth noting, as bearing on the heredity of 
literary talent, that the Marguerite of the Mémoires 
was grandniece to the Marguerite of the Heptameron, 
who, again, was grandniece to Charles d'Orléans, the 
poet, who perhaps iafluenced letters in the fifteenth 
century more than any of his contemporaries. 


JAMES HOWELL’S “LETTERS.” 


Tae Letrers or James Edited, Annotated, 
and Indexed by Joseph Jacobs. London: David Nutt. 


Mr. JAcoss at least brings to the task which he has 
undertaken the necessary enthusiasm, and the in- 
dustry which springs from enthusiasm; but the 
reader has surely a right to complain when he is 
presented with two thick volumes of a text by no 
means accurate without a single critical footnote. 
He may, indeed, by turning to the end of the second 
volume, find out whether blunders are noticed which 
ought to have been corrected ; whether, for instance, 
in the editor's opinion, Raleigh’s companion was 
named Captain Remish; whether ingravi dano be 
recognisable Italian words, or davidas intelligible 
Spanish. 

Of Howell’s own characteristics it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak. A writer whom Thackeray could 
place together with Montaigne amongst his “ bedside 


books” must have much to give of the good wine | 


which needs no bush. Yet the most remarkable 


feature of his work is its extreme inequality. At | 


one moment it is as bright and sparkling as cham- 
pagne, at another as flat as ditch-water. ‘My last,” 
writes Howell on one occasion, “ was a discourse of 
the Latin or primitive Roman Tongue, which may 
be said to be expired in the Market, tho’ living yet 
in schools.” Is it not safe to conclude that a letter 
which begins in this way, and which continues in the 
same style for nearly four closely printed pages, was 
never sent as a letter at all? The men of the seven- 


seems clear from Marguerite’s Memoirs that the | teenth century were no doubt accustomed to endure 
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much from their “ painful” preachers, but a recipient 
of such an effusion, if indeed he ever existed, would 
certainly have committed it unread to Vulcan, the 
seventeenth-century equivalent of the waste-paper 
basket. If Thackeray reached this point we may be 
sure that he skipped judiciously. 

The question which the editor of Howell's letters 
has to confront is, however, not whether some of 
the so-called letters were added to genuine ones 
for purposes of publication, but whether there are 
any genuine ones in the whole collection. In ad- 
dressing himself to this point Mr. Jacobs shows 
commendable caution. He points out, as he is fully 
justified in doing, that the often impossible dates 
at the end of the letters do not affect the question 
one way or another, as they were added apparently 
at random, in a second edition. He acknowledges, 
too, that many of the letters refer to events as 
having recently happened, though they really 
occurred at a distance of two or three years from 
one another. Mr. Jacobs, however, “is not prepared 
to admit” that all Howell's letters were concocted 
when they were published, at the time of his im- 
prisonment in the Fleet. In this he may possibly 
be right; though it is more likely that some of the 
recipients of letters should have restored them to 
him for publication than that, as Mr. Jacobs thinks, 
he had preserved notes or copies of them. 

Mr. Jacobs’s arguments for the genuineness of 
some of the letters are, however, far from conclusive. 
What is the use of saying that “they give that 
indefinite sense of reality which arises when an 
inquirer is dealing with a long series of statements 
like those of Howell, a general sense of correspond- 
ence with facts,” when nobody denies that even if 
they were not written at the time they purport to 
have been, they, for the most part, describe scenes 
which Howell remembered to have witnessed, or 
relate anecdotes which he remembered to have 
heard? When Mr. Jacobs proceeds to definite argu- 
ment, he is still more unsatisfactory. 

“Tt is scarcely likely, nay almost impossible,” he 
tells us, “that Howell twenty years after the event 
should remember that Charles came to Madrid on a 
Friday ; or that Buckingham was murdered on a 
Saturday.” 

Most unlikely, we may allow; but was it so very 
unlikely that Howell had before him the official 
account of Charles’s arrival, printed in 1623, in which 
not only is the day of his arrival fixed on a Friday, 
but also some other days of the week are specified, 
all of which recur in Howell's letter ? Or is it so very 
unlikely that Howell had before him Wotton’s Life 
of the Duke of Buckingham, published in 1642, in 
‘which the day of the month is said to have been a 
Saturday? Yet if this very obvious solution of the 
difficulty be accepted, what Howell loses as an his- 
‘torical authority he gains as a writer of literature. 
Those who wish to understand the sources of his 
perennial interest cannot do better than compare 
the story, substantially the same, as it leaves his 
pen with that on which he almost certainly based 
his narrative. 

Yet that there is a residuum of genuine letters, 
though a far smaller one than Mr. Jacobs believes, 
may readily be conceded. It is hardly possible to 
refuse to accept hiS argument that no one would 
have taken the trouble to invent some of the briefer 
or less interesting, or that when we find a truncated 
date, “* London, this——,” it points to the existence 
of a figure which would hardly be found except in 
the original manuscript. 

Mr. Jacobs has done his best in the notes to trace 
out the persons to whom the letters are addressed, 
and has honourably added a list of words of the 
meaning of which he is ignorant. As a small con- 
tribution to the solution of his difficulties we may 
suggest that the Rammakins is merely Ramekins, 
one of the three cautionary towns in the island of 
Walcheren, and that the Spanish flower Gazull may 
possibly be Gazon or Thrift. We may also point 
out that the Marquis of Dorchester to whom one of 


the letters is addressed was a very different person 
from Dudley Carleton, Viscount Dorchester. 


ARBUTHNOT. 


Tue Lire ano Works or Jonny Arsutunot, M.D., F.R.C.P. By 
George A. Aitken. Oxford and London: The Clarendon Press, 


THOROUGHNESS of research is Mr. Aitken’s aim as a 
biographer, rather than picturesqueness and liveli- 
ness of narrative; and his research in this volume, 
as in his Life of Steele, is admirably thorough. The 
results of an immense amount of labour in collecting 
family traditions and hunting through repositories 
of documents are here packed into small compass. 
Work of the kind should receive the warmest 
acknowledgment when it is well done. This is 
the only reward it gets in our country. It is not 
uncommon now to find Germans at work on our 
literary history, supported in their industry by 
pensions from their Government. We do not endow 
research ; and as long as the work is excellently done 
by such volunteers as Mr. Aitken for the mere love 
and glory of it, our statesmen are not likely to see 
the necessity. There is all the more reason why we 
should be liberal of our praise, when it is honestly 
earned as in this case. 

Mr. Aitken has unearthed a good many new 
letters of interest, besides carefully sifting, verify- 
ing, and collecting all that was known. The chief 
addition that he has been able to make is a small 
matter in itself, but of great biographical import- 
ance. Arbuthnot, Queen Anne’s favourite physician 
and the friend of the great wits of her reign, was 
the son of a Scotch Jacobite minister, who was 
ousted from his living by the triumphant Presby- 
terians in 1689. The deposed minister died soon 
after, leaving a large family of sons, of whom John 
was the eldest. It was known that the future 
physician had studied at Dugald Dalgetty’s college 
in Aberdeen, and had taken a doctor’s degree at 
St. Andrews in 1596; but little else was known till 
the date of the lucky accident which introduced him 
to the Queen. Mr. Aitken has filled up this bio- 
graphical gap by discovering that he was in residence 
at Oxford in 1594, and by digging out letters that he 
wrote to an Oxford friend in subsequent years. The 
whole of the good doctor's early career is now plain. 
The sword with which he opened his oyster was a 
knowledge of mathematics. With this accomplish- 
ment and a strong mother wit, the son of the dis- 
possessed Scotch minister first obtained employment 
as a tutor in London. A treatise on the “ Laws of 
Chance,” published in 1592, was certainly his. Later 
on Berkeley gave him the reputation of being 
“reckoned the first mathematician of the age.” He 
was Berkeley’s first convert to the new Idealism, so 
that gratitude may have had some share in this 
eulogy. In these new letters he appears at an early 
age as an acquaintance and friend of his country- 
man, Gregory, the Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford. They show him also to have been in 
1598 in the thick of the battle of the books, taking 
a keen part against Bentley. It would thus appear 
that Swift and he, whether or not they were per- 
sonal acquaintances at this stage, were on the same 
side in a literary quarrel a dozen years before their 
memorable alliance at the end of Queen Anne’s 
reign. 

Such discoveries as these are among the great 
rewards of the researcher. Arbuthnot was certainly 
worth taking some trouble over. The man to whom 
Swift and Pope deferred, and whom Dr. Johnson 
pronounced “ the first man among them,” deserved a 
biography all to himself, although all his purely 
literary work can be comprised in the same volume, 
and his one memorable achievement is to have fixed 
and popularised, if he did not invent, the nickname 
of John Bull. It is, perhaps, characteristic of his 
good-nature that this genial sobriquet has stuck, 
while the other nicknames in his diverting history— 


Lewis Baboon and Nic. Frog—have not. We have-. 
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already hinted that Mr. Aitken despises the arts of 
the picturesque biographer. He is eminently the 
man of research, of carefully verified facts and dates, 
of carefully collated and annotated MSS. He is as 
far as possible removed from the eloquent book- 
maker, as we know him in “ Real Lord Byrons” and 
such. The defect of his method is that it pre- 
supposes an interest in the subject, and one could 
sometimes wish that he had more of the legitimate 
biographer’s art of creating interest in a worthy 
hero. But non omnia possumus omnes. Mr. Aitken 
has made a solid contribution to literary biography. 
He has added to the already familiar testimonies to 
Arbuthnot’s worth a great many that are less familiar 
and equally interesting. The letter, for example, in 
which Berkeley mentions him as his first proselyte 
is very curious. “Dr. Arbuthnot is the first prose- 
lyte I have made of the treatise I came over to 
print, which will be soon published. His wit you 
have an instance of in the ‘ Art of Political Lying,’ 
and in the tracts of John Bull, of which he is the 
author. He is the Queen’s domestic physician, and 
in great esteem with the whole Court, a great 
philosopher, and reckoned the first mathematician 
of the age, and has the character of uncommon 
virtue and probity.” It is interesting also to find 
Swift in 1714 anticipating the joke that he made in 
a letter to Pope in 1725 about Arbuthnot’s one 
defect—“ He hath a sort of slouch in his walk.” 
Arbuthnot had offered to lend Swift two hundred 
pounds. “And so,” Swift says in answer, “you will 
lend me all your money. The mischief is, I never 
borrow money of a Friend. You are mightily mis- 
taken: All your Honor, Generosity, good Nature, 
good Sense, Witt, and every other Praiseworthy 
Quality, will never make one think one Jott the 
better of you. That time is now some years past, 
and you will never mend in my Opinion. But really, 
Brother, you have a sort of Shuffle in your Gate: 
and now I have said the worst that your most 
mortall Enemy could say of you with Truth.” 

Another defect that was not so apparent to his 
contemporaries is likely to strike the modern reader 
of the medical treatment of his royal mistress in 
her last illness. For this Arbuthnot was not solely 
responsible ; he consulted with four of the physicians 
in ordinary. But it is a most ghastly record of 
torture. On the 28th July, the Queen's pulse (she 
had been ill more or less for some time, and had been 
agitated by quarrels among her Ministers) was such 
as to cause anxiety. A Cabiuet Council had been 
called for the 29th, but the Queen became delirious 
and it had to be postponed. That evening she was 
cupped, and slept. Next morning she had a relapse, 
and her physicians decided to bleed her. At ten 
o'clock she became unconscious, and an emetic was 
administered which had no effect. Then a medicine 
recommended by Mead was tried, and she recovered 
consciousness. In the afternoon she had another 
relapse, and the doctors applied blisters. At six 
o'clock, according to the report of Peter Wentworth, 
“Her Majesty had the benefit of vomiting thrice by 
the help of Cardis.” Thereafter apparently they 
let her alone. She must have had wonderful vitality, 
for she lingered on for another day. With all his 
wit and learning, Arbuthnot was evidently not 
superior to the barbarous practice of his generation. 
In this connection we may notice one of the very 
few slips we have observed in Mr. Aitken’s sern- 
pulously careful narrative. He makes the Queen die 
on Saturday the Ist of August. It should have been 
Sunday. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 


or a Puttosopnxy or Rericioy. By Hermann Lotze. 
oy by F. C. Conybeare, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein 

Ce 
THE) late Mrs. F. C. Conybeare began a translation of 
the first posthumous edition of Lotze’s lectures on 
the “ Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion.” Since her 
death it has been completed and is now published 


by her husband. The translation is well done, and 
much more readable than most metaphysical works, 
even when written by Englishmen. And it was 
worth doing. Lotze’s lectures are lucid, thorough, 
comprehensive, impartial, succinct. There is no 
manual quite so good for beginners in philosophy 
and theology. Laymen, with an interest in the 
fundamental questions of life, will find it very 
instructive. The theological beliefs and reasonings 
of our race areinvestigated with the most unsparing 
criticism. The classical arguments for the Being of 
God, the divine maintenance of the world, the pro- 
gress of man, and optimism, are re-argued with 
scientific precision and many of them ruthlessly 
exposed as fallacious. But the same treatment is 
accorded to pessimism and the materialistic theories. 
The result is the discovery of a broad and firm 
philosophic basis for the chief principles of reli- 
gion—the personality of God, the divine Holiness, 
the possibility of “free beginnings” in the govern- 
ment of the world, the recognition of conscience, 
with the hopes that conscience stirs, as reliable and 
ultimate, and the possibility of other worlds than 
this one. Lotze does not shrink from confessing that 
many of the philosophical problems of religion are 
insoluble by the intellect. Among these are the rela- 
tion of time to God, God’s omniscience, a foreknow- 
ledge of free actions—* one of those postulates as to 
which we know not how they can be fulfilled "—and 
the reconciliation of the existence of evil with a 
perfectly good God. But Lotze goes even further in 
his agnosticism when he says that the “idea of a 
history of man agrees little with Divine goodness,” 
when he argues against the view that history is the 
education of mankind, and when he questions man’s 
progress in anything except science. He admits, 
however, that in the inscrutable wisdom of God there 
may be reasons for all that is mysterious to us; and 
amid his agnosticism on the problems we have men- 
tioned, he holds fast to the reality of the religious 
convictions of mankind. “An appeal to direct 
and inner experience asserts the truth of these 
religious intuitions just as directly and without 
the intervention of logic as the perceptions of 
the senses attest the reality of outward ob- 
jects.” Though he considers the issues between 
optimism and pessimism insoluble, for they divide 
experience, and we must renounce all theoretic 
proof in connection with them, yet there is, apart 
from theoretic proof, a faith which is an attitude of 
moral character, “and religion really begins for us 
with this, theoretically unprovable yet still recognised 
by us, as a feeling of duty, or of being bound by this 
infinite whose truth we cannot theoretically de- 
monstrate.” As to God Himself, Lotze, after dis- 
criminating between the true and false in the old 
cosmological proof, and disposing altogether of the 
ontological and teleological, falls back upon immanent 
operations in things as an ultimate fact, recognises 
this operation as a unity, and after discussing 
whether this unity is matter, is driven to the 
conclusion that it is conscious spirit, and personality. 
This outline of the great German idealist’s positions 
will reveal the value of his lectures to the common 
man. The reader feels himself in the guidance of a 
strong and a just thinker. Sometimes, indeed, as on 
the issues, whether human history is really an educa- 
tion, and whether human progress is evident in 
anything besides science, Lotze’s argument is too 
grudging, his scrupulousness too exacting. A far 
stronger case can be made out for the affirmative of 
both those questions than he deigns to notice. But 
these are the faults of a reasoner who would above 
all be honest and careful, and who, if he sometimes 
fails to lead far enough, is never tempted to lead 
astray. In spite of his great strength he is wonder- 
fully patient, but not always—and rightly not 
always. Students of the philosophy of religion 
often waste their strength to bewilderment upon 
certain unprofitable dilemmas, such as whether God 
is the author of fundamental principles or subjecs to 
them, or whether good is good because He wills it, 
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or He wills it because it is good. Now it is a great 
cordial and encouragement to the learner to see the 
way in which a master like Lotze exposes and puts 
aside these unprofitable perplexities. They cause 
the only scorn that ripples upon the book, except 
where pessimism is dismissed as cheap and superficial, 
“because it simply gives up that which it cannot 
prove, and denies that there is a riddle, merely 
because it cannot solve it.” Although thus strenu- 
ously occupied with the more abstract principles of 
religion, these lectures discuss many of the practical 
questions of faith and conduct—miracles, prayer, the 
religious use of the doctrines of the Trinity and 
divinity of Christ, the use of dogmas, and the duty 
of religious communion. Thus the book honestly 
and thoroughly fulfils its title. It outlines the whole 
philosophy of religion. 


RECENT VERSE. 


By Michael Field. London: Matthews & Lane. 
By C. Amy Dawson. London: Heine- 


AND Sone. 


IpyLis or Womannoop. 
mann. 

Lays anp Lecenps. (Second Series.) 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Granite Dust. Fifty Poems. 

London: Kegan Paul & Co. 
A Country Muse. By Norman R. Gale. 


By E. Nesbit, London: 
By Ronald Campbell Macfie. 


London: David Nutt. 


Tre Ver tHat No One Lirts. Anonymous. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

SkeLeton Leaves. By Frank Leyton. London: Kegan Paul & 
Co. 


Mvcu cant is talked and written in the name of 
Gustave Flaubert. The effort “to see things from 
their own centre, by suppressing the habitual 
centralisation of the visible in ourselves,’ might 
be, if it were a possible feat, “a process by which 
we eliminate our idiosyncrasies and obtain an im- 
pression clearer, less passive, more intimate”; but 
even then, as Michael Field herself admits, the in- 
evitable forces of individuality and temperament 
must still have play. But why set about things in 
this roundabout way, appearing to make a point 
and then yielding it? Why should one’s mind be 
darkened with theories? Michael Field’s “ Sight 
and Song” needed no apologetic preface—of this 
kind, at least; she ought not to have set our teeth 
on edge with this note about “the method of art- 
study from which these poems arose.” “To translate 
into verse what the lines and colours of certain 
chosen pictures” may be supposed to “sing in them- 
selves” is the questionable aim of the volume; and 
for this some kind of apology would not have been 
out of place. It is not by any means certain that 
one art is legitimately employed as the direct inter- 
preter of another; and we are altogether repelled 
by a writer who, attempting this, declares that the 
intention is “to express not so much what these 
pictures are to the poet, but rather what poetry 
they objectively incarnate.” Could the force of 
ineptitude go further? What a jugglery of words! 
It is impossible to conceive how a poetess of Michael 
Field’s undoubted sincerity could persuade herself 
that in expressing the poetry “objectively incar- 
nate”—a monstrous phrase, but comprehensible— 
in a picture, she was expressing anything else than 
the essence of what the picture was for her. 

The verses themselves, however, are all exceed- 
ingly interesting, and some of them exquisite. We 
are filled with a sense of the great pleasure the 
writer has had in composing them; their power and 
beauty are such that we are utterly indifferent as to 
whether they are good criticisms or not of the 
various paintings which give them titles. The 
writer has felt, thought, and studied deeply, though 
she sometimes overtaxes the lute or violin on which 
she plays, in an attempt to be orchestral. This 


is certain, and must be said, that we would have 
read these poems with much greater pleasure had we 
known nothing about the “ method of art-study” 
. from which they arose. The soil and the phos- 


phates and the watering-pot are not any part of the 
bouquet. 

Perhaps there was never a time when so many 
women wrote good verse. Few of them write more 
charmingly than E. Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 
Many of the pieces in her new volume have appeared 
in magazines, but the best of them, we should say, 
are published now for the first time. Mrs. Bland 
plays on all the emotions, in many measures, with 
much skill. Her ballads are among the best that 
are written; her lullabies and baby songs have 
a special charm. Perhaps the strongest piece in 
this volume is “A Tragedy.” The irony of fate 
in relation to the simplest domestic matters has 
seldom been more forcibly presented. 

Miss C. Amy Dawson is an ambitious writer—we 
mean her ambition is too evident; all writers are, of 
course, ambitious, or ought to be; our point is that 
they should either succeed in their ambition or con- 
ceal it. There are too many lines of this kind in Miss 
Dawson’s book :— 


“When the dizzy beatings of pain had lessened their clamorous 
throbs.” 


But “Idylls of Womanhood” are not by any means 
to be despised. There is real passion and power in 
them—if one could get them read. They are unfortu- 
nately too long and crude and shrill; too ratiocina- 
tive also, and one of them with such a dreadful title 
as “A Woman’s Ethics.” The modern woman is pass- 
ing through a period of storm and stress, such as none 
of her predecessors ever experienced. Once she has 
mastered these wonders of science, metaphysics, and 
philosophy, which are at present absorbing her 
attention, and got over her revolt, and her revolt 
against revolt, she may be able to produce heroic 
poetry. Meantime, such exquisite cameos as Michael 
Field’s, such gentle lullabies and simple ballads as 
Mrs. Hubert Bland’s, are more within her power than 
the epical attempt of “ The Idylls of Womanhood.” 

We dislike the title of Mr. Macfie’s book so much 
that we don’t mean to use it. His subordinate title 
— “Fifty Poems”—is genuine and manly, with none 
of the mock modesty of the other. Had Mr. Macfie 
called his book “ Diamond Dust” it would not have 
unfitly described much that is splendid in it. The 
splendid things in Mr. Macfie’s book are not the 
pathetically fallacious similes that have attained a 
vogue already, as that of the lifeless cloud in the 
west— 


“ Like a dead angel lying in a shroud, 
With lilies on her breast.” 


Hundreds of men and women verse-writers can do 
that sort of thing. The splendours of Mr. Macfie’s 
book are lines like these, of despair— 


‘His bony knuckles resolute and white ” ; 
again of despair, the skeleton— 
Whose fingers rattle in her hair 


that is, in Love’s hair; of Death’s broken, rusted 

scythe— 

‘But one small corner was as bright as glass, 
And had a mirrored star ” ; 


again of Death, kissed by Love— 


“And she kissed his brow, and his beard, and his eyes, 
And Death, as she kissed, fell dead ” ; 


or this melodious lute-string, throbbing in the night— 


“Sing in tender tremolo 
Soft and slow, 
Sad and low. 
Sing a deep adagio, ; 
For my heart is full of woe.” 

Is there anybody with an ear at all who can 
resist the cadence of these five lines, the swell of 
the last couplet? But besides strong lines and 
sweet snatches of melody, Mr. Macfie has written 
one song, “ Love Me,” which may rank with any 
but the few unapproachables in this kind; and 
another, “ King Death,” of a unique order, which 
for some time to come the world will not willingly 
let die. And all this in his first book. 
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There is much exquisite verse in “ A Country 
Muse.” A mellow note throughout, a tender feeling 
for decay, a quaintness of expression, an unconven- 
tional view, keep the book far above mediocrity. 
The address “To a Nest of Young Thrushes” and 
the ballad “Les Morts sont heureux” are perhaps 
the most typical pieces. 

The two volumes that end the list at the head 
of this notice are selected for honourable mention 
from eight others, which are, in their turn, a selec- 
tion from a much larger number of recent poetical 
publications. The author of “The Veil that no 
one Lifts” strikes us as likely to succeed better 
as an essayist than as a poet; but he has some 
good verses. The rhymed pieces in Mr. Leyton’s 
book please us better than the blank verse frag- 
ments; but in both the author sometimes transcends 
mediocrity. 


FICTION. 


1. Tue Fare or Fenetza. By Helen Mathers, Justin H. McCarthy, 
Mrs. Trollope, A. Conan Doyle, May Crommelin, F. C. Philips, 
“Rita,” Joseph Hatton, Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Bram Stoker, 
Florence Marryat, Frank Danby, Mrs, Edward Kennard, Richard 
Dowling, Mrs. Hungerford, Arthur A’ Beckett, Jean Middlemass, 
Clement Scott, Clo. Graves, H. W. Lucy, Adeline Sergeant, G, 
Manville Fenn, “Tasma,” F, Anstey. Three vols. London: 
Hutchinson & Co, 

2. Tux Sauie. By Mrs. Parr. Three vols. London: Cassell & Co, 

3. A Daveurer or Mysrrery. By Jessie Krikorian. Two vols, 
London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 

THERE are, of course, more ways than one of treat- 

ing the novel. You may, if you like, treat it as 

a work of art. Itisalso true that you may make of it 

a kind of parlour-puzzle for the winter evenings of 

the lower middle classes. To do this is not difficult; 

leave out a chapter and let the reader guess it, or 
omit the title and let the reader guess that, or write 

a@ murder story and offer a serviceable silver watch 

to the ingenious reader who spots the murderer. In 

“The Fate of Fenella” we have a really capital 

puzzle ; there are twenty-four authors to the book, 

and there was no collaboration ; each author wrote his 
or her chapter without reference to the other twenty- 
three authors. You are told in the preface, which 
may be sarcastic, that you can guess the “ dominant 
spirit.” Possibly, if you would like a harder one, you 
might try to find the respect which these twenty- 

four authors have for their art; or, and this is a 

much harder task, you might try to read the novel. 


' Its hero and heroine are despicable ; they start with 


being despicable, and not one of the twenty-four 
authors ever succeeds in making them anything 
else. The style of the book is extraordinary. 
Some members of this syndicate have distinction 
and a reputation that is well deserved, but in 
“The Fate of Fenella” all write in the same 
womanly style. It may help the conviction of the 
story that the style is the same throughout; but 
why did not the syndicate select a better style? 
For the rest, each author shows considerable in- 
genuity. Mr. Clement Scott adds to his ingenuity 
economy ; for he has expanded a part of his chapter 
into a short story in Mr. Phil May’s summer annual. 
To Mr. Anstey we feel particularly grateful, because 
he chooses a good title for his chapter, kills the hero, 
and finishes the book. But after all the “Fate of 
Fenella,” although it is serious even unto dulness, 
must not be taken seriously. It is a joke, a very 
long joke; some of the twenty-four authors have 
elsewhere done delightful work, and from gratitude 
for that this escapade may be overlooked. But they 
should not, we think, be amusing again in this par- 
ticular way. 

Mrs. Parr writes sound novels. They are curiously 
equal, slightly mechanical, and not very interesting. 
They have all the merits which may be obtained 
with care. The style is not slipshod; in construc- 
tion all is arranged and apportioned admirably ; the 
characters themselves have evidently been the sub- 
ject of study, and are not the first conventional 
types that came to hand. One need not sneer at 


such merits; they amount to something, and they 
have made “ The Squire” a readable book. It is not 
more than readable; it is entirely without the charm 
which more spirit and deeper insight would have 
given it. From the first page to the last there is 
hardly one flash of humour or one phrase that is too 
happy to be forgotten. 

The title is not well chosen. The Squire is 
neither the most important nor the most interesting 
character in the book. Far stronger and far more 
impressive is the distinctly pathetic sketch of David 
Croft, who holds the reader’s sympathies through- 
out. Mrs. Croft and Barbara are also well studied ; 
and Tom Sparshot at least succeeds in being more 
lifelike than the usual nouveau riche of fiction. As 
a whole, the book reminds us somewhat of the work 
of Anthony Trollope. It should, we think, suit quiet 
and elderly people. It will not unduly excite them ; 
it will not deprive them of their natural sleep; and 
by steady and conscientious reading its entertain- 
ment might be extended over many evenings. 

We cannot, however, recommend these quiet and 
elderly people to peruse Miss Krikorian’s “ A Daughter 
of Mystery.” It is a wild and unequal story. Its 
chief merit lies, perhaps, in the sketch of the character 
of its heroine, the witch’s daughter, Cleopatra, who 
has a certain fascination for the reader. Cleopatra 
has hypnotic powers, brews a love philtre, and 
administers it to the wrong man, Yet many of 
the characters who are far less amazing are also 
far less convincing. The climax of the book is 
dramatic, and is put before the reader with some 
vividness and power. On the whole, one has grown 
by now rather tired of hypnotism and the religious 
discussion in novels ; and even in their palmiest days 
the presence of a cold agnostic or a dark-haired 
hypnotist was insufficient to make up for an ignor- 
ance of real life in the rest of the story. The author 
of “A Daughter of Mystery” is not altogether free 
from this ignorance; that, however, is a fault which 
is not absolutely beyond remedy. 


A RASH REFORMER. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE EMANCIPATION OF INDUSTRY.. By George Vertue 
Crosbie. London: Elliot Stock. 


Tue “Observations” contained in this book are by no means 
exclusively the author’s own. A large number of them are 
culled—not always with much discrimination—from the works 
of Adam Smith, Mill, and other authorities on economies, to say 
nothing of occasional quotations from Arthur Young, “an 
eminent agricultural writer,” Sir William Blackstone, “an 
English judge and accomplished writer,” and other notabilities 
to whom we are introduced in the same strange fashion. All 
this within the space of 135 short pages does not leave the 
author much room to express his own views. His main theme 
is the Land Question, and the degree in which his book is likely 
to conduce to its solution may be judged from the method he 

roposes for securing fixity of tenure and freeing the farmer 
hen exorbitant rents. He considers that “a fixed rate per cent. 
per annum—not exceeding five—of the produce or receipts, 
would be amply sufficient for the landowner.” We will give 
Mr. Crosbie credit for intending to imply what he does not 
actually assert—that the fixed percentage is to vary accordin 
to fertility of soil, expense of cultivation, access to markets, nae 
the other circumstances which determine—or ought to deter- 
mine—rents. But, even then, how can he suppose that the 
amount which he considers “amply sufficient for the landowner” 
will be that to which he is justly entitled—viz., the surplus of 

roduce which remains after the claims of capital and labour 

ave been satisfied? Rack-rents may interfere with the free 
action of the forces which create the surplus, but it owes its 
existence to laws beyond human control, and may vary to any 
extent in amount. Supposing the pereentage to fall short of 
this amount, is the tenant to be allowed to pocket the difference 
in the shape of increased profits ? This would only be to create 
anew monopoly, less justifiable than the landlord’s, because it 
would be directly due to the action of the law. Again, let us 
take the case of an enterprising and skilful farmer: the increased 
returns due to his industry would raise the amount of the per- 
centage accruing to the landlord, and thus the latter, through ro 
act of his own, would share in the fruits of his tenant’s improve- 
ments, whereas now he has the option of renewing a lease on 
the previous terms. These are by no means the only flaws in 
Mr. Crosbie’s scheme, but they are sufficient to show the 
arbitrary and impracticable nature of his proposals. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ar length, in the brief compass of a hundred and thirty pages, 
it is possible to obtain a clear and authoritative exposition, not 
merely of the theory, but of the practice of co-operation. The 
little book before us—‘* Working Men Co-operators ”—gives an 
historical account of the rise and development of the most 
remarkable industrial movement of the present century. The 


economic groundwork of co-operation and the laws on which it 
rests are Iucidly enforeed by Mr. Arthur Dyke-Acland, whilst 
Mr. Benjamin Jones, who has been closely associated with the 

ractical working of co-operation for a period of eighteen years, 
Sonastben the organisation of the movement and its distributive 
operations. Inthe latter connection it will certainly be news to 
many people to learn that the retail co-operative stores of 
Great Britain can now boast of 640,000 members, and possess 
£6,000,000 share capital, whilst the sales amount, roughly 
speaking, to £18,000,000 a year. Truly the “ Rochdale 

ioneers ” were men who were—by at least a score of years—in 
advance of their time. According to the late Bishop Lightfoot, 
the habit of providence and the habit of association are the two 
pillars of civilisation; and it is because the co-operative movement 
rests on such a basis that it is possible, in spite of its shortcomings 
in one direction, and its failures in another, to see in its develop- 
ment one of the most hopeful signs of the age. 


The fault of Dr. Bastable’s book is that it attempts too much. 
Within the limits of one small volume he endeavours to analyse 
the operations of foreign trade, or, at least, to present a clear 
view of its “broad features,” to recount the history of com- 
mercial legislation during the present century, to trace the 
Protectionist theory from its origin in the Mercantile System to 
its latest developments, and to establish the argument for Free 
Trade not only on abstract grounds, but by comparing its 
effects with those of the opposite policy. The result is that 
the various parts of the scheme hang somewhat loosely together, 
are very cursorily treated in themselves, and fail to supply any 
firm grasp of the subject as a whole. Dr. Bastable would 
perhaps have done well to leave out the theoretical “aye of Pro- 
tectionism ; he would thereby have gained space for his review of 
commercial history. As it is, little insight into the formation of 
opinion and its influence on political action is afforded by his 

neral statement of the theories of Hamilton, List, and Carey. 

o too with regard to the beneficial effects attributed to Protec- 
tion. A work professedly based on the historical method ought 
to examine them in detail, perhaps selecting in each case the 
country and period in which the claim discussed has had the 
best opportunity of proving itself valid. But Dr. Bastable 
packs the chief Protectionist arguments into a chapter by them- 
selves, and refutes them—singly, indeed, but in general terms— 
only alluding here and there to history by way of illustration. 
Many parts of the work, taken by themselves, should prove 
useful, though it everywhere suffers from over-compression. 
There is an excellent exposition of the Mercantile System, and 
the accounts of English, American, and Continental tariffs 
during the century bring out the main points with admir- 
able clearness, while they contain a mass of detail which should 
make the book valuable for purposes of reference. Among the 
causes of the present Protectionist reaction some prominence is 

iven to the process of national consolidation, which increases 
the resources of the various States, and dispenses with the 
necessity of foreign trade. Yet it is noteworthy that Dr. 
Bastable, whose opinion ought to carry weight, regards the 
ascendaney of Protection as a passing phase in economic 
development, the normal tendency of which is towards Free 
Trade. 


Amateur electricians will find Mr. Bonney’s brief and clearly 
written manual on ‘‘ Induction Coils ” quite worthy of attention. 
It is the work of a practical man, and seeks to give students a 
genuine insight into the construction of ordinary spark coils, 
medical batteries, and the like. No aspect of the matter appears 
to have been overlooked, and everywhere Mr. Bonney writes 
with that freedom and ease which complete mastery of the 
subject alone yields. The volume is carefully illustrated, and is 


* Workine Co-orrrators: Have Done anp WHat 
Tary Are Dorne. By Arthur Dyke-Acland, M.A., and Benjamin 
Jones, London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. Crown 8vo, 
(1s.) 

Tue Commerce or Nations. By OC. F. Bastable, LL.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Dublin. (‘‘ Social Questions 
of To-day.) London: Methuen & Co. 


Inpucrion Corts: a Pracrican Manuva ror AMATEUR CoIL-MAKERS. 

By G. E. Bonney, Author of ‘‘The Electro-platers’ Handbook.” 

ustrated. London and New York: Whittaker & Co. Small 
crown 8yo. (2s. 6d.) 

Tue Lazy Mrystrer. By J. Ashby-Sterry, Author of ‘ Boudoir 
Ballads,”’ etc. Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey, Eighth Edition. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, Crown 8vo, (ls.) 

Tue GENTLEMAN’s Macaztne Liprary. Edited 
Gomme, F.S.A. English Topography, Part II. 
Stock. Demy 8vo. (7s. 6d.) 

Micration Brrps: AN Atrempr To Repuce AVIAN SEASON- 
Fuicar to Law. By Charles Dixon, Author of ‘‘ Rural Bird-Life,” 
ete. London: Chapman & Hall. Demy 8vo, (7s. 6d. i 


Geo: Laurence 
London: Elliot 


also furnished with useful reference tables and an index which 
does justice to the scope and quality of a thoroughly reliable 
and scientific treatise. 

Mr. Ashby-Sterry is a lively and graceful writer of vers de 
société, and his dainty bundle of ballads is too well known to 
— more than passing comment. We refer of course to 
“The Lazy Minstrel,” which has just sauntered into an eighth 
edition. The little book is full of brightness and colour, and 
there is a touch of humour in it and plenty of sentiment, though 
never of the mawkish kind. Mr. Ashby-Sterry has a keen eye 
for the picturesque, and many of his ballads describe with 
enviable art the day-dreams of a genial and leisured man about 
town. 

English topography forms the subject of the new volume of 
“The Gentleman's Magazine Library.” Mr. Gomme has 
gathered from the dusty files of that old journal—which stretch 
to the early years of the reign of George II.—a mass of curious 
facts concerning old places, buildings, and customs in four 
widely mower | counties of England, Cambridge, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, and Cumberland, which are brought together in these 
pages by the accident of the alphabet. In the middle of last 
century scanty heed was paid, as a rule, to local antiquities, and 
even where this was not the case the information recorded was 
too often both inexact and meagre. Quaint snatches of village 
history are recorded in these pages, as well as incidents which 
throw an interesting side-light on old traditions and vanished 
customs. There is, in fact, much in the book to justify Mr. 
Gomme’s assertion that the country life of England at a period, 
which even yet is not remote, was solid, true, and picturesque. 
No attempt fos been made to alter the text in any way beyond 
the correction of palpable errors and the omission of “ passages 
of no moment, where the writers thought a little sentiment in 
Johusonian phraseology would illuminate the facts they wrote 
about.” A good index enhances the value of the book as a work 
of reference. 

Few men, since the death of the Rev. J. G. Wood, have 
done more to render natural history popular than Mr. Charles 
Dixon, who is known far and wide as the author of a group of 
books descriptive of various aspects of bird-life. Doubtless Mr. 
Dixon has good grounds for the assertion that there is no branch 
of ornithology more attractive than that which treats of “The 
Migration of Birds,” and yet, though this is his most ambitious 
book, it can scarcely be described as the most satisfactory 
example of his style and mode of treatment. It is true he has 
accumulated a number of more or less valuable facts concerning 
the flight of birds and the laws of migration, but the book as a 
whole—perhaps because of its pretensions—is somewhat dis- 
appointing. Long ago Mr. Dixon made good his claim to be 
regarded as a close observer of the habits of birds, and in these 
pages there is greater evidence of painstaking research than of 
skill in the analysis of results or the statement of conclusions. 
Broadly speaking, British migrants belong, Mr. Dixon thinks, 
to one or other of three classes. There are the birds that come 
to our shores in spring, rear their offspring, and take their flight 
at the close of summer. Next there are the birds that make 
England a winter resort, and leave in spring. Then there are 
the birds that only pay us a flying visit when passing to and fro 
between the more northern breeding-grounds and the more 
southern winter quarters. Beyond these divisions are the 
stragglers—nomadic migrants, whose appearances are irregular 
and intermittent—birds of various species, driven to our shores 
by stress of weather, or from other causes which it is difficult to 
determine. The impulse of migration quickly manifests itself, 
and it is interesting to learn that young birds of all species are 
generally the first to display a restless desire for flight in 
autumn, quitting their birthplace before the majority of the 
older birds are prepared to lead the way. The geographical 
distribution of birds is a subject which is even yet imperfectly 
understood, for hitherto not enough attention has been paid to 
the accumulation of facts regarding their periodical move- 
ments. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE publication of the correspondence which 
passed between Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. LABovu- 
CHERE with reference to the exclusion of the latter 
from the Ministry, has excited a brisk controversy 
during the week, but really adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the facts. Mr. GLADSTONE’s letters 
are cautious and dignified, though friendly in 
tone, and he adheres strictly in them to the 
line of the Constitutional Minister. Mr. LABovu- 
CHERE, whilst writing with great friendliness 
towards Mr. GLADSTONE, practically declines to 
accept the Prime Minister’s statement as to his 
responsibility for the composition of the Ministry, 
whilst in a note in Truth he bluntly declares that he 
knows that his exclusion from the Government is 
due to the action of the Queen. He does not, how- 
ever, produce any evidence in support of his declara- 
tion, and he practically states that no such evidence 
can be produced. We regret that the controversy 
should have taken place, but it is clear that it has 
now reached its furthest limit. Mr. LABOUCHERE 
has stated his belief; while the Prime Minister has 
declared his own responsibility in the matter. It 
may now be left to the enemies of the Government 
and of Mr. LABOUCHERE to pursue the topic if 
they caretodoso. There is not the slightest founda- 
tion for the attack which the Times makes upon MR. 
GLADSTONEinconnection withhisletters. Thoseletters 
are unexceptionable in form and substance, and are 
such as any Constitutional Minister might have been 
expected to write under the circumstances. Nor is 
the Times better informed in its personal attack 
upon Mr. LABOUCHERE. It prefers to believe that 
it is with a single eye to the interests of Truth that 
the Member for Northampton has raised this con- 
troversy, and that the only matter which concerns 
him seriously is the saie of that journal. This is a 
ridiculous perversion of the fact which must be 
apparent to all who know Mr. LABOUCHERE. 


THE “patriotic party” has begun already with 
its usual tactics. There are some questions, delicate 
rather than serious, looming up in the relations of 
England and Russia, and straightway the repre- 
sentatives of the Opposition are turning them to 
account in the hope of injuring the Ministry. 
The Afghan Question—which for the moment is 
the question of CoLONEL YANOFF's expedition into 
the Pamir—and the seizure by a Russian cruiser 
of some English and American sealing vessels 
off Copper Island, must lead to diplomatic com- 
munications between the Foreign Office and the 
Russian Government; and already the Tory news- 
papers are gloating over the possible difficulties 
that may consequently arise between the two 
countries. Now, in the first place, it may be 
well to note that both of the incidents on which 
these anti-patriotic prints found their hopes 
occurred when Lorp SALISBURY was in com- 
mand of the Foreign Office, and that he con- 
sequently is the person to whom the immediate 
responsibility for them must be attributed. In 
the next place it is to be borne in mind that it is 
only when the Liberals are in power that the Jingoes 
clamour for strong measures against Russia. With 
LorD SALISBURY at the Foreign Office they are all 
for the use of diplomacy in order to smooth away 


the difficulties which inevitably arise in the relations 
of countries like Russia and Great Britain. It 
is only when Mr. GLADSTONE is Prime Minister 
that they scoff at diplomacy, and profess that if a 
Tory minister were in office a short and summary 
method of solving difficulties would be found. It is 
well that our readers should be warned against the 
renewal of these old tricks. There is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the questions connected with 
the Pamir and the Seal Fisheries may not be settled 
satisfactorily by negotiation, while it is quite certain 
that if the Tory Ministry had not been expelled 
from power not a single Tory newspaper would have 
indulged in the threatening language which is now 
freely employed for the sole purpose of injuring Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S Government at the expense of the 
national interests. 


Last week, in telling the story of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
four Cabinets, we made some remarks regarding the 
inner history of the second of those Cabinets which, 
we are informed on good authority, were not well- 
founded. Our statement, representing the almost 
universal belief among politicians, was that it was 
“ generally understood that Lorp HARTINGTON, MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN, and SIR CHARLES DILKE were in 
direct opposition to Mr. GLADSTONE and LorRD 
GRANVILLE on the Egyptian policy, and that 
the uncertain and wavering policy of the Cabinet, 
as a whole, resulted from this contest in its 
interior, in which now one and now the other 
section prevailed.” Of the fact of divisions in the 
Cabinet on the Egyptian Question there is no doubt; 
but we believe that the divisions among the 
different members of that body were not quite on 
the lines we indicated as “generally understood.” 
Some day the full truth about that stormy epoch in 
the history of the Liberal party will be revealed, and 
it will then be seen that though there were serious 
divisions, and though they gravely affected the 
policy of the Cabinet, the personal divisions among 
its members were not quite what has been hitherto 
believed. If we might hazard a guess on a matter 
regarding which no authoritative statement can 
possibly be made, we should say that the struggle 
in the 1880 Cabinet on the Egyptian Question was 
rather between Mr. GLADSTONE and LORD HARTING- 
TON than between the Premier and any other 
Minister. 


WE have spoken elsewhere of the approach of the 
cholera to our shores. Terrible as is the state of 
things in Hamburg, where the deaths from the disease 
approach nearly 300 a day, there is not the slightest 
occasion for panic in this country. Great Britain 
Was never so well armed against this particular 
disease as it is at the present moment. The precau- 
tions which the Local Government authorities are 
taking seem to be wise and efficient, and, even if the 
disease should find lodgment amongst us, there is no 
ground for apprehending any widespread epidemic. 
Unfortunately, however, whilst the authorities are 
doing all in their power to defend the citadel, a 
certain portion of the press is doing its best to neu- 
tralise their efforts. The evening papers are 
again trying to create a-panic, and no 
will be due to them if a panic, with all 
its demoralising and positively dangerous results, 
does not occur. Is it too much to draw the atten- 
tion of the conductors of these journals to the fact 


that they have other duties besides the production 
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of sensational placards, and that they owe some- 
thing to the country as well as to their own pockets? 
Already hundreds of patients have presented them- 
selves at the various metropolitan hospitals under 
the belief that they are suffering from cholera, the 
belief being in not a single case well founded. These 
are the victims of the deadly microbe which flourishes 
from Ludgate Circus to Charing Cross every after- 
noon in the form of evening newspaper contents bills. 


THE sudden change of front of the Lancashire 
cotton operatives on the Eight Hours Question is 
chiefly to be ascribed to the influence of the spectre 
of permanent over-production. Not only are the 
great majority of them now prepared to demand an 
Eight Hours Bill, but they are also prepared for 
legislation prohibiting any system of working by 
double shifts. In other words, they want to cure 
trade depression, which, in the nature of things, 
cannot be permanent, by a limitation of the output as 
permanent as legislation can make it. Of course, on 
any increase of demand, foreign producers, with their 
longer hours, would be the first to meet it, and 
next the capitalist owners of the fast-running 
machinery to which the chronic depression in the 
cotton trade is primarily due. Then would arise a 
general demand for that international regulation of 
production which a labour congress abroad has 
called for this week. Meanwhile the drivers of the 
London General Omnibus Company’s vehicles, after 
numerous efforts, have been allowed to return to 
their old hours with a rise of wages of a shilling a 
day. Mr. Kerr HARDIE, at Manchester, spoke with 
enthusiasm of the cotton operatives’ conversion. It 
will be interesting to see what the promoters of an 
Eight Hours’ Day have to say of the relapse of the 
*busmen. 


TWOPENNY international postage is in contem- 
plation, though we can hardly say that it is yet in 
sight. Mr. HENNIKER HEATON, who communicates 
to Wednesday’s Times the recent determination of 
the Post Office to propose the lower rate to the 
Postal Union, insists that the latter body will 
hesitate to accept it and so postpone its realisation 
indefinitely, and suggests that, following the example 
of the United States and Canada, we might—so far 
as our own colonies are concerned—legitimately 
dispense with its consent, and indeed reduce the 
rate to a penny. Were the weight of a letter the 
main element in the cost of its delivery, the latter 
proposal would be unanswerable. Unfortunately, 
the whole system of cheap postage is based on the 
doctrine that it is not. 


THE return showing the working of the Allot- 
ments Acts, 1887 and 1890, is an excellent example 
of the manner in which the legislation passed by 
an unsympathetic Government can be so constructed 
as to defeat its own end. A great deal of it con- 
sists of negatives. Four County Councils and fifty- 
six rural sanitary authorities have acquired land for 
allotments, usually “ by hire under agreement” ; but 
five hundred and eighteen rural sanitary authorities 
have not. Even putting aside those “ rural” bodies 
which really have to deal with manufacturing dis- 
tricts, this leaves a considerable balance to the bad. 
“ No applications”; “no demand in the district” ; 
“ authorities believe the parishes in their district are 
amply provided”; “the cottages have gardens”; 
“suitable land could not be obtained” ; “theapplicants 
refused to take the land at the rent proposed” are 
the usual reasons assigned: while at Beverley, in 
Yorkshire, land was 1.ot acquired on account of the 
cost incidental to its acquisition and letting, and 
through the formalities necessary in carrying out 
the Act. It must occur to most readers that a body 
composed of farmers, often with a strong prejudice 
against allotments, is hardly likely either to 
encourage or to gratify demands for them from 
their own labourers. And there has been only 


one case of compulsory purchase. This, we may 
remark, is in a division of Norfolk which has felt 
the influence of Mr. JosepH ARCH. It is satisfactory 
to see that in many cases allotments are provided 
by private effort. But it is clear that without parish 
councils the Act cannot be adequately worked. 


THE silver crisis still overshadows all departments 
of business. For the time there is a pause in the 
downward movement of the metal, as was to have 
been expected. During the past two years it has 
fallen from about 543d. per ounce to about 38d. per 
ounce, but every now and then there has been a 
partial recovery. Quite lately, for example, the 
price fluctuated for a considerable time about 42d., 
then, after a decline, about 40d., and now it is fluctu- 
ating about 38d. But that there will be a further 
fall is hardly doubted by anyone. How soon it will 
occur, and how serious it will be, nobody ventures to 
guess. In spite of the anxieties which are thereby 
excited, the value of money has declined this 
week, the rate of discount for three-months bank 
bills in the open market being barely 1 per cent. 
This is the more remarkable seeing that there 
have been one or two considerable failures, and that 
almost everywhere others are expected. But it is 
to be borne in mind that business has now been so 
restricted that it is reduced to what is barely 
necessary from day to day. There is no speculation, 
and bankers prefer to keep their funds readily 
available to encouraging any kind of new enterprise. 
All over the Continent, too, unemployed money is 
accumulating, and probably will continue to accu- 
mulate, as gold is still being received in Europe from 
the United States, South Africa, Australasia, South 
America, and the Far East. 


THE Paris Bourse and the London Stock Exchange 
present just now a remarkable contrast. In London 
there is little investment and there is no speculation, 
Prices are rather drooping, and everything seems to 
point toa fall. In Paris, on the other hand, though 
business is not active, prices are wonderfully high, 
and the more confident operators predict a further 
advance. But with the exception of Rentes and a few 
other securities the high prices are quite deceptive. 
There is no doubt that the French public just now is 
confining its investments entirely to Rentes and 
other sound French stocks ; and the French being a 
very thrifty people and even the poorest classes 
investing to some extent, it is not surprising that 
Rentes should be very high, especially as the deposits 
in the Government Savings Banks are of enormous 
magnitude, and these are all invested in Government 
securities. But the unwarranted prices of such securi- 
ties as Russian, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Greek, 
and Turkish, are manipulated. The banks have more 
money than they can employ legitimately, and they 
are using their surplus funds in bolstering up the 
Bourse. Some day or other there must be a heavy 
fall, for this bolstering up is contrary to all sound 
principles of banking, and cannot indefinitely succeed. 
In London there is little business doing, and an 
accident at any moment may cause a sharp fall. 
Home railway stocks are held by investors, and 
probably will not be sold, but securities like Argentine 
are maintained at their present prices simply because 
the holders do not care to sell. They have 
made up their minds that the recovery of 
South America and countries similarly placed will 
be a very slow affair. They know that if they were 
to attempt to sell on a considerable scale they would 
not get anything like the nominal quotations, and 
they think it better to keep what they have got, in 
the hope that some day or other there may be a 
great improvement, than to sell at a sacrifice of 
perhaps half their capital. As long as alarm does 
not become keen this will continue; but if appre- 
hension increases much, it is possible that there may 
be extensive attempts to sell and few offers to buy. 
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THE LULL IN POLITICS. 


FTER the storm a lull. A season of profound 
calm seems suddenly to have descended upon 
the political world. Nothing but the dread of the 
cholera and the efforts of the Local Government 
Board to arrest its progress now breaks the monotony 
of public life. Ministers, though so lately installed 
in office, have already betaken themselves to the 
country or the seaside, in order to recruit themselves 
after the exertions of the General Election and the 
crisis, and to gain the strength needed to enable 
them to grapple successfully with the problems of 
the future. It is just as well that politicians of both 
parties should have this brief breathing-time. Party 
passion and popular excitement have run so high 
of late that distorted .iews on even the simplest 
questions have become too generally prevalent. 
But now that the sultry August has come to an end, 
and that we have entered upon the dead calm of 
September, we may reasonably hope that clearer 
views of the political situation and of the prospects 
of the Government and the House of Commons will 
begin to prevail. The delusion cherished so jealously 
in Unionist circles that the late General Election was 
not a triumph for Home Rule must surely ere this 
have begun to fade from the imaginations of all 
but the most foolish members of the party. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, in the current number of the 
Fortnightly Review, has done good service on one 
point at all events. He has reminded our opponents 
of the fact that the great struggle which terminated 
in July settled the Irish Question so far as the voice 
of the nation is concerned. For six years that ques- 
tion has been argued in every nook and corner of the 
United Kingdom with a thoroughness unknown before 
to the present generation. Every argument in favour 
of the old system of Coercion has been urged ad 
nauseam, and everything that could be said in favour 
of the new and better way to which Mr. Gladstone 
first pointed six years ago has been repeated with 
equal frequency. The end of it all has been the 
delivery of a verdict by the nation, which, if not 
overwhelming, is at all events sufficient. This 
country, as Mr. Harrison points out, has never gone 
back upon itself when any Liberal movement has 
been concerned. The step forward, once taken, has 
been taken for ever; and now that the people of the 
United Kingdom have condemned Coercion, Coercion 
is doomed. We cannot but believe that this fact is 
now recognised even by the most intemperate of the 
enemies of Ireland. Whether they recognise it or 
not, however, it still remains a fact, and one which 
is not to be overthrown. 

Mr. Harrison’s spirited article has stirred a cer- 
tain amount of angry feeling in the breasts of the 
opponents of Home Rule, nor can we pretend to be 
surprised that it should have done so. ‘Lhere is no 
mincing matters on his part. Satisfied that the 
cause of Home Rule has been won in the ballot-box, 
he is eager to prevent any chance of its being lost 
in subsequent Parliamentary debates. So far as the 
House of Commons is concerned, he may make him- 
self easy upon this point. The majority of that House 
will give an unwavering support to any scheme which 
really promises to settle on an equitable basis the rela- 


tions of England and Ireland, and no other scheme, we 


may rest assured, will be brought forward by Mr. 
Gladstone. The people who profess to believe that 
the Liberal majority is not to be depended upon are 
building their hopes upon a foundation of sand. 
The great vote taken on the motion which expelled 
Lord Salisbury from power was sufficiently significant 
of the temper of the majority so far as Home Rule is 
concerned, and we may confidently expect that Mr. 
Gladstone will be loyally canenek in every stage of 


the proceedings connected with the passage of the 
Home Rule Bill through the House of Commons next 
session. There are some, however, who pretend to 
foresee the free use of obstruction by the Tories 
next session, and a consequent stoppage of the 
Irish Bill. They forget that the weapons by means 
of which Mr. Balfour was able to force his 
hateful Coercion Act through the House of Commons 
are now in the hands of a Liberal Ministry. They 
will not be allowed to rest unused if it should be 
apparent that the enemies of Home Rule mean to 
resort to deliberate obstruction in order to hinder 
the passing of the measure. There is no need to 
utter any apology on behalf of Ministers because 
they mean to secure due respect for the will of the 
nation and of the majority of the House of Com- 
mons. Nor will it lie with Mr. Balfour and his 
associates to throw a stone at them for doing in the 
cause of liberty and justice that which their pre- 
decessors did so freely on behalf of Coercion and 
injustice. 

There remains the question of the House of Lords. 
Mr. Harrison is very sanguine upon this point, and 
seems to think that nothing will be easier than to 
sweep the House of Lords out of the way if it should 
venture to resist the national will. If we do not go 
so far as he does in anticipation of the methods by 
which a possible evil may be averted, it is because we 
do not believe that the evil itself will arise. The 
House of Lords will think once, twice, and thrice 
before it brings itself into direct collision with 
the nation. Its members may have strong prejudices, 
and may hate the policy of Mr. Gladstone with all 
their hearts; but they are not absolutely fools, 
and on many occasions in the past the rank 
and file of that House have shown a degree of 
prudence and good sense not always exhibited by 
their leaders. If an actual conflict should take 
place, not between Lords and Commons, but between 
Lords and People, no sane man can doubt the issue. 
But for our part we prefer to believe that in 1893 
the Lords will show the wisdom which distinguished 
them in 1869, when the Irish Church Bill was 
accepted by them after many a ‘furious declaration 
of resistance to the death, and later stil), when they 
bowed to the will of the nation on the question of 
Household Suffrage in the Counties. Our hope is 
that, in the lull in the battle upon which we 
have just entered, wiser counsels will begin to 
prevail among our opponents than those which 
influenced them during the General Election, and 
that even Lord Salisbury will realise the fact 
that a Liberal Government is now not merely in 
office but in power, and that the supreme object 
for which it has been placed in power is the settle- 
ment of the Irish Question in such a manner as to 
clear the path for legislative reforms for Great 
Britain. Dull as the season now is, it may yet, if 
rightly used by both parties, be turned to better 
account than the stormiest and most exciting time 
of strife and turmoil. It is usually during a truce 
that a conquering army gains the full advantage 
of the successes it has won upon the field, and we 
look for such a result from the truce upon which 
both political parties have now entered. 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 


agg Bishop of Chester’s letters in the Times on 
public-house reform and the adoption of the 
Gothenburg system revive a question which may 
cause much trouble if it is not resolutely faced. Not 
only pledges, but the gravity of the case, bind the 
Liberal party to undertake a thorough reform of the 
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liquor laws; and yet with full knowledge of the 
difficulties to be overcome we have furnished our- 
selves with no more precise ideas of the nature of 
the reform than are contained ina declaration for 
the direct veto and no compensation. We have been 
tempted to shirk the question. Beset by furious 
publicans on the one side, and frantic abolitionists 
ou the other side, peace-loving politicians have been 
scared into choosing between two extreme positions, 
or have taken refuge in vague generalities on the 
necessity of popular control. Something more real 
and more definite is needed now. Whether Liberal 
members of Parliament have bound themselves and 
their party irrevocably to the direct veto, and 
whether the direct veto is a wise or an unwise thing, 
we shall not for the present stop to inquire. But 
the manner in which the Bishop’s quiet proposals 
have been received by the ardent spirits of the 
United Kingdom Alliance makes it necessary that 
the Liberal party should free itself from a false 
position. It is time to state in plain words what 
every person outside the Alliance believes that the 
simple direct veto offers no solution of the drink 
question. The matter presses; and we are not 
content to see a radical reform of the licensing laws 
indefinitely postponed merely because a small section 
of our political friends, whose ardour lost us many 
seats at the General Election, will not be satisfied 
with anything short of their own sovereign remedy. 

Have we not nursed long enough the delusion 
that prohibition is possible? For a generation past 
temperance enthusiasts have laboured for it, calling 
drink the accursed thing, and vehemently demanding 
that its sale should be suppressed. They have been 
men who, by reason of their irreproachable character 
and manifest disinterestedness, have deserved and 
obtained universal respect; they have had the most 
ample resources at their command, religious and 
material; they have worked with a zeal and 
exhibited a faith which might have been expected 
to remove mountains. Yet how little they have done! 
We venture to say that their record is unparalleled 
in the history of agitation, and that never has so 
much effort been expended for so small a result. 
Not only have they failed to bring us even within 
sight of the promised land of prohibition, butthey have 
prevented every other remedy from being tried. 
They have had their own way during the twenty 
years which have passed since the abandonment of 
Mr. Bruce’s Bill, and they have accomplished nothing. 
Can they point to any sign of change which should 
encourage us, having this experience of failure, to 
leave the matier any longer in their hands? The 
very facts which they use to show how much the 
nation wastes on drink should warn us that with 
prohibition as our goal we are on the wrong 
track. In 1891 we spent £140,000,000 on drink, and 
the amount is yearly increasing. We raise more 
than thirty millions of our revenue out of drink. 
And by whom is spent this vast sum? By the very 
men through whose votes in a local plebiscite the 
Alliance expects to suppress the liquor traffic. Let us 
frankly acknowledge the fact that the mass of the 
peopleare not abstainers,and that there is no sign that 
they ever will be. They do not desire prohibition, 
and they would not endure it. Why, then, should 
we persist in making all reform impossible by longer 
following the Alliance along the line of most resist- 
ance ? 

Both our experience of the past and our observa- 
tion of the present should thus satisfy us that the 
direct veto in itself offers no means of abating the 
evils of drink. Impressed by those evils, and recog- 
nising facts, we leave to those who love barren 
speculation the question whether drink is so unholy 
a thing that its sale should not be tolerated in any 


self-respecting community; and on the simple and 
sufficient ground that prohibition is impracticable, 
we urge temperance reformers to look in another 
direction. Effective legislation is possible, if they will 
take the matter up with courage and without preju- 
dice. To free ourselves from the reproach of vague- 
ness, let us repeat the suggestions which we have 
already made in Tue Speaker as to the means b 
which we can effectually place the sale of drink 
under popular control. As almost everybody will 
agree, it is necessary to give the holders of licenses 
something more than the bare legal measure of 
justice. Mr. Bruce’s Bill gave them ten years’ 
warning, but for many reasons a shorter period is 
now perfectly reasonable. Accordingly, we would 
confirm existing licenses for three years, but in order 
to secure some immediate diminution we would offer 
compensation on the basis of one year’s profit in 
consideration of immediate surrender. At the end 
of the three years all licenses would expire. The 
local authority, by which we mean the Town or 
County Council, would then be empowered to issue 
five years’ licenses, to be offered for public tender 
and allotted to the highest bidder. After providing 
for the repayment of any moneys borrowed to make 
compensation for immediate surrenders, the pro- 
ceeds would be applicable for public purposes. In 
no district, at any rate in towns, should the 
number of licenses exceed the proportion of one 
to each thousand inhabitants; and, if the pro- 
hibitionists are set upon it, the local authorit 
might be empowered to issue no licenses at all. All 
licensed houses should be subject to the closest police 
supervision. A conviction of the license-holder should 
be followed, according to the gravity of the offence, 
either by forfeiture of the license or by endorsement 
of the conviction thereon and forfeiture in the event 
of repetition. The local authority, moreover, should 
be empowered to make by-laws for the conduct of 
licensed houses, under which they might regulate the 
hours of closing, and perhaps even impose on the 
publican the obligation of supplying food and non- 
intoxicating liquors. These are the main lines of a 
possible and effective measure of reform. 

Such a scheme is evidently full of debatable 
points. We do not now propose to argue them. 
Our present purpose is simply to endeavour to bring 
temperance reformers back to the realities of the 
question, and to urge the necessity of a definite — 
of action. They may or may not follow the lines 
which we have suggested. But if they are to suc- 
ceed in placing the sale of drink under popular 
control they must begin by recognising the prin- 
ciples which have guided us in framing the scheme 
which we have traced in bald outline: that the best 
measure will be that which produces the desired 
result with the least possible change of existing 
conditions, and that it is never wise to attempt legis- 
lation which public opinion will not support. We 
are all agreed on the necessity of securing popular 
control. Let us rid ourselves of ideas which have 
been proved impracticable, and seek it by means 
which are within our reach. 


CHECKMATING CHOLERA. 


SC? far the public mind is free from panic about 
the fell visitation which has ravaged Hamburg 
and set a sinister foot on our own shores. The few 
cases of cholera in Great Britain have been so 
promptly isolated that there is little apprehension of 
a serious epidemic. Contrary to the policy of the 
Hamburg officials, who seem to have made secrecy 
and incompetence synonymous, our local authorities 
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have inspired confidence by vigilant precautions. In 
no instance has the Local Government Board been 
compelled to take the sanitary administration into 
its own hands. The visit of an _ inspector 
from Whitehall has been sufficient to prompt 
instant action, and though a Tory journal has 
discovered some mysterious connection between 
cholera and Home Rule—as if, for instance, the out- 
break of the disease in the State of New York would 
infallibly lead to the contamination of San Fran- 
cisco, because New York and California have separate 
Legislatures — there is no reason to suppose that 
the extension of local government increases the 
danger of contagion. It might as well be argued 
that the colliery explosion in South Wales was due 
to the “Separatist” designs of Mr. Asquith. The 
principles of sanitation may not be completely 
applied to the huge agglomeration of poverty in 
our great cities; and were the cholera to get 
a sure footing in the East End, there might be a 
lamentable havoc before the plague could be stayed. 
But the business of the local authorities just now 
is to keep the malady in check, and this they are 
doing with gratifying success. Dr. Collingridge’s 
work on the Thames is beyond praise. The sur- 
veillance which dogged the footsteps of the cholera 
to Islington, and snatched its victims as soon as 
they fell ill from amongst a population who awoke 
to their danger only when it was overpast, may well 
beget a general sense of security. 

But the administrative act which has excited the 
greatest approval is the new regulation issued by the 
Local Government Board with regard to the pauper 
alien. No immigrant will be permitted to land, even 
if the vessel which has brought him is free from 
disease, unless he can furnish satisfactory particulars 
as to his destination and address. When he lands 
he will remain under the official eye in the district 
which has the dubious honour of his sojourn; but it 
is most probable that, as a rule, he will be remitted to 
the too obliging port from which he sailed. Itis a 
pleasing traitinthe character of the Hamburgauthori- 
ties that they are eager to let other cities share the 
facilities of disease they seem to have sedulously culti- 
vated. There is no dog-in-the-manger spirit about 
them. They put no embargo on the shipment 
of refugees who are fit only for a lazaretto, but 
scatter them broadcast over the universe. There 
is a large-heartedness in this policy which, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be reciprocated. Hitherto England 
has been loth to give up the tradition which has 
made her the asylum for every refugee. There 
is poetry as well as national pride in the idea 
that this sea-girt isle gives liberty to every 
slave who touches our soil. To be the talisman 
which shatters the fetters of oppression is a very 
tolerable boast within reasonable conditions. But 
when the refugee is a hopeless pauper, when he is 
so filthy that his clothes have to be burnt, and decent 
garments provided for him by the charity of a 
medical officer, when he has to be watched like a 
criminal lest he should prove the courier of a plague 
which is worse than crime, he ceases to wear the halo 
of poetry, and dons the prose of an intolerable pest. 

It is absurd that Britain should be made the 
dumping-ground of choleraic exiles, and it behoves 
the wealthy co-religionists of the wandering Jew to 
discourage the fixed idea that some vague providence 
will befriend him in this country. Meanwhile, short 
of the absolute prohibition of pauper immigration, 
the Government has taken the most effectual means 
to cope with a flagrant nuisance. Mr. Fowler and 
Sir Walter Foster deserve much credit for an ex- 
pedient which offers a substantial safeguard against 
the intrusion of destitution and dirt. It may 
demand consideration whether our own pauperism 


is not a sufficient burden without the additional 
distraction of the flotsam and jetsam of other 
nations. We have a right to ask the serious 
question whether a country which cannot solve its 
own economic puzzles should be allowed to export 
them wholesale. We need not, indeed, fall into the 
alarmist demands of those great economists, Sir 
Blundell Maple and Mr. W. H. Wilkins—demands 
which as yet have not met with much response 
among the English democracy, and are not supported 
by skilled inquirers into the problem of alien immi- 
gration. But we may concede that if England is 
really to be infected by the failures of Russian 
Ghettos, whose personal habits are medieval, and 
whose food is itself a challenge to cholera, a 
measure of protection may be called for hereatter 
on other than economic grounds. At present it is 
fair to say there is no such immediate cause for 
alarm. The steamship companies trading from 
Hamburg, both to England and to America, are wisely 
refusing for the present to continue emigrant traffic, 
and the simple application of soap and water is 
said to have worked wonders on the latest arrivals in 
New York. Still, if the “destitute alien” not only 
lowers the standard of living in England, but proves 
the commis voyageur of pestilence, the salutary step 
which has been taken by the Local Government 
Board may prove to be only a preliminary to more 
decisive action. 


ANTI-SEMITE DUELS IN FRANCE. 


HE trial which has been the sensation of Paris 
this week has a deeper interest for observers 

of contemporary France than lies in the unusualness 
of the spectacle—the spectacle, that is, of a French 
duel taken into the solemn cognisance of the law 
courts. The whole affair throws a remarkable light 
upon that anti-Semitic agitation in France of which 
we have been hearing something lately, of which 
M. Drumont (author of “La France Juive,”’ and 
editor of the new anti-Semitic organ, the Libre 
Parole) is the apostle, and the Marquis de Mores 
apparently the military arm. It is to be feared that 
the result of the trial, its circumstances, and the 
facts which it brought out, will give something of a 
fillip to this agitation, will help to feed the pre- 
judice which these gentlemen seek to exploit, and 
which the recent Burdeau-Drumont libel case had 
done so much to discredit. This is its serious aspect. 
You would never have had all this fuss, the anti- 
Semites are saying, had it been a mere Christian who 
was killed. Ordinary Frenchmen fight their duels 
fair, and take the consequences without complaint. 
When a Jew is hit he raises an outcry, makes charges 
of foul play, and his friends, who are now the secret 
masters of France, set a complaisant magistrature in 
motion against his adversary. This sort of thing 
finds believers, and, worst of all, will find them in 
the army, where the lot of Jewish officers will not be 
rendered pleasanter by the fact. Certainly the Jewish 
race in France, whose position has been in many 
respects so fortunate, has no reason to be thankful 
either for its champions who provoked these duels 
(for there was a series of duels) or for those 
who inspired the indictments in this prosecution. 
The Minister of War seems to have been of a similar 
opinion, for in consequence of the duels he sent 
Captain Crémieu-Foa in semi-disgrace to Tunis. An 
article appeared in the Libre Parole on the subject of 
Jews in the army. It was a general article, and 
though violent, like all such diatribes, it was not 
personal. Captain Crémieu-F'oa took it up and sent 
a challenge to M. Drumont, although the article 
was signed by M. de Lamase. The anti-Semites say 
that the fire-eating Crénieu-Foa seized on this as a 
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good opportunity for doing away with the leader of 
the anti-Semitic movement. Drumont accepted the 
challenge and the duel was fought, but stopped 
by the seconds because, to use the expression of 
Count Esterhazy, a brother-ofticer and second of 
Crémieu-Foa, the men were trying to “ skewer each 
other like fowls.” But then there was M. de Lamase, 
the actual writer of the article, to be settled with. 
Let us examine the matter a little in detail; and in 
doing so pray let us enter for the time being into 
the spirit of the French code of honour, and not 
allow ourselves to be distracted by any of those 
tempting insular considerations on the ethics of the 
duello which may occur to us as we go along. We 
shall get a picture of la vie militaire in France such 
as might be given us by a modern Balzac. The fatal 
Morés-Mayer affair, it is to be noted, was not the 
principal but only a supplementary quarrel; and the 
unfortunate Captain Mayer was not the principal 
Jewish champion, nor indeed in any sense, save that 
he was a Jew, a Jewish champion at all. For Captain 
Mayer it must be said that his conduct throughout 
the whole business was that of a gallant and chival- 
rous man. He sought no quarrel; being in one not 
of his making he fought like a gentleman, and shook 
hands with his adversary after he had received his 
death-wound. The leading champion of his race 
was Captain Crémieu-Foa. This gentleman fought 
the first two duels ; his brother, M. Ernest Crémieu- 
Foa, was the cause of, but did not fight, the third. 
Judge, prosecuting counsel, and defending counsel 
in the Morés trial agreed in describing Captain 
Crémieu-Foa as a braggart and a would-be bully. 
He insisted on fighting, whereupon his seconds 
(Count Esterhazy and M. Devanlay), who had 
favoured a peaceful solution, declined to act, and he 
sought two others, of whom the ill-fated Captain 
Mayer was one. This was the second duel, and it 
was out of an incident in connection with its 
preliminaries that the third quarrel arose. The 
seconds had agreed that the proces-verbaux or 
announcement of the conditions of the duel, should 
not be published beforehand ; but Captain Crémieu- 
Foa’s brother, who had been eavesdropping at the 
door of the room where the seconds sat, gave the 
proces-verbaue to the papers. The captain him- 
self, it appears, was privy to this, for he was dis- 
gusted with his seconds for allowing pistols to 
be chosen, and he said to his brother: “If I 
am killed it will at least be known that I was led 
into an ambuscade.” The chief second of M. de 
Lamase, the Marquis de Morés, called Captain Mayer, 
the chief second of Captain Crémieu-Foa, to account 
for the dishonourable publication of the procés ver- 
baux, Captain Mayer refused to disclose the name 
of the real culprit. M. Ernest Crémieu-Foa did not 
come forward himself, but left Mayer to bear his 
responsibility. So the fatal duel took place between 
the Marquis de Morés and Captain Mayer, the latter 
fighting and getting killed for the quarrel of another 
man. At the trial Captain Mayei’s friends charged 
the Marquis de Morés with foul play, with using 
swords too heavy, and with knowing that his adver- 
sary’s arm was tired—all of which was entirely dis- 
proved. They also brought forward a person named 
Taxil to prove that De Morés wanted M. de Roth- 
schild strung up to the lamp-post. But Taxil was 
thoroughly discredited. 

Such is the story of this miserable episode, which 
certainly reflects no credit upon anyone concerned. 
It may have some effect in bringing duelling in 
France into disrepute; already, indeed, M. de 
Freycinet has taken courage to abolish unlicensed 
duelling in the army. But however this may be, the 
champions of Judaism (with the exception of Captain 
Mayer) have hardly shone through the affair in 


the character of preua chevaliers; and this circum- 
stance, together with the nature of the evidence 
given at the trial, and the illogical, but inevitable, 
acquittal of M. de Morés, can only contribute 
materially to that prejudice which M. Drumont and 
his friends seek to excite, and to so far help in 
“booming ”’ their agitation. 

This is the more to be regretted because that 
agitation is as unjust as it is mischievous. M. 
Drumont is a fanatic. The Marquis de Mores is an 
adventurer. The passions they appeal to are the 
lowest and most dangerous in the breasts of the 
French populace. Hitherto, luckily, they have 
found no response to their jehad outside Paris, 
where undoubtedly there does exist a certain 
amount of jealousy and suspicion, in consequence 
of the extent to which representatives of the 
Jewish race have got into positions of power 
in the worlds of politics and finance. One thing, 
perhaps, which accounts more than any other 
for such popular backing as the agitation has found, 
is the imprudence of certain French journals, con- 
trolled by the Israelite interest, in striving some time 
ago to make little of the Franco-Russian alliance. 
The popular instinct seemed to see in this only the 
hate of the Hebrew for the Russian, the worst enemy 
of his race; and this idea has since been sedulously 
worked upon by the anti-Semites. There is, how- 
ever, no genuine anti-Jewish sentiment in the breasts 
of the French, such as there exists amongst the 
Germans, the Austrians, and the Sclavs; and the 
French people have recognised in Jews some of the 
most respectable of their national patriots. If the 
military and journalistic swashbucklers of the race 
are only kept in check by their wiser brethren, M. 
Drumont’s Judenhetze, therefore, should not carry 
very far. 


THE PENALTIES OF PLEASURE. 


OT the poor, commonplace, and often degraded 
thing which passes for pleasure with so many, 

but that exultant sense of man’s dominance in the 
physical universe to which the passion for moun- 
taineering is the most conspicuous minister. People 


who wonder at the foolbardiness of Alpine climbing 


have had no experience of its fascination. They 
glance at the pictures in the Badminton book on 
this pastime, and see men roped together on almost 
perpendicular walls of ice, within a hair’s breadth of 
instant death. The pursuit of pleasure through 
its familiar round seems to them more intel- 
ligible than this laborious plodding up a snowy 
slope towards the barren peak which is the 
Pisgah of the mountaineer. Year after year 
the silent Alps claim their human sacrifice. Some 
invisible Moloch on Mont Blanc or the Matterhorn 
keeps grim account of the precious lives which have 
gone to destruction over the precipice or flickered 
out in the cruel storm. If the spirits of lost 
mountaineers were to haunt these lonely altitudes, 
what strange sounds and shapes would shake the 
nerve of the climber, and with what ghostly com- 

anions would he, like Manfred, hold communion! 

et death has no terrors in the Alps even for the 
inexperienced, and every season has its roll of ill- 
starred adventurers who meet a fate remote from 
the beaten track of custom. Who would have sus- 
pected that the Balliol professor, noted as much for 
his fastidious indecision as for his scholarship, 
would perish in the eternal snows in circumstances 
which provoke the expert mountaineer to mournful 
criticism? ‘The pathetic end of Mr. Nettleship was 
a strange mixture of temerity and resignation. He 


scorned the idea of perishing in a hole “like a 
coward”; but when his stamina gave way, soon after 
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the fatal march was resumed, he bade farewell to 
his guides like a Stoic. The characteristic habit of 
the man’s mind was in great measure the cause of 
his death, for he seems to have qualified the storm 
just as he was wont to qualify the weather at 
Oxford ; but, unhappily, with none of the caution 
which distinguished him in the trivial emergency. 
Had this lamentable adventure had a different 
termination Richard Nettleship would have forgotten 
his privations in the ardour of his achievement. 
Probably he would have felt a greater pride in this 
than in his University career. The primitive passion 
of man for the conquest of Nature is as devouring as 
military ambition, or the greed for gold. Once this 
flame is lighted it consumes the purely intellectual 
aspirations even in the most cultivated mind. A 
publisher has been known to prefer the summit of 
the Matterhorn to the most gratifying balance-sheet. 
If Mr. Gladstone had, as a young man, been allured 
to the ice-crags of the Jungfrau, he would often 
have braced himself for the political struggle by 
sealing some peak hitherto deemed inaccessible. 
The instinct of man revolts against the assumption 
that Nature withholds anything from his mastery, 
and the sanguine astronomeris as impatientof spaceas 
the mountaineer is of some untrodden glacier. Many 
people have accustomed themselves to the expecta- 
tion that symptoms of life in Mars will one day be 
discerned, because they cannot tolerate the idea that 
human intelligence and perseverance are finite. 
Disasters to voyagers in balloons do not check the 
interest in this form of navigation, and if Mr. Maxim 
should ever come to grief in his flying machine, 
he will have successors just as eager and as 
resolute to ride the whirlwind and direct the 
storm. As to the eyrie of the eagle, so through 
the immensity of the firmament, the will of 
man would soar to the uttermost limit of destiny. 
Science tells us that the cooling of the sun may 
extinguish our species within a definite term of 
years, but the last man will not, as in Camille 
Flammarion’s fantasy, shudder out his life in a 
lacial grave. He will perish on his way to Jupiter. 
t is conceivable, indeed, that a thousand genera- 
tions hence some explosive powerful enough to hurl 
a projectile millions of miles will be employed to 
hint to Mars the expediency of entering the comity 
of nations. 
Itissignificant that the death penalty is no deterrent 
of adventure, nor even of pastime. Every unfathom- 
able crevasse may have its skeleton, but the moun- 
taineer will not be baulked of his amusement. We 
are accustomed to treat indifference to human life 
as a symptom of imperfect social development. The 
Western cowboy shoots his mate in a gin-shop, with 
all the coolness of homicide, in Mr. Frank Harris’s 
American stories, and the peaceful European reader, 
within easy hail of a constable, talks of the barbarism 
of lawless communities. But the cultivated Oxford 
don will take his own life and the lives of Alpine 
= into danger as lightly as if he were the cow- 
y who lives in constant apprehension of beingshotat 
sight. The value of human life, indeed, is not enhanced 
by the pleasures which have the strongest hold on the 
mostrational man. He may inveighagainst thesavagery 
of war, but he will balance himself on the edge of a 
precipice for the sake of a sensation which is no moral 
reproof to the satisfaction of a victorious commander. 
Men may be slain in battle for some noble end, 
but the ambition which launches an Alpine climber 
into eternity is as sensuous as the exhilaration of 
the chamois. To feel oneself paramount in the 
panorama of heaven-kissing rocks may rank high 
amongst stimulating delusions; but when man toys 
with death for such an enjoyment he throws a 
strange irony on the uses of existence. 


THE PARALYSIS OF THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 


EMBERS of the Stock Exchange are ruefully 

complaining that in the memory of the oldest 
amongst them business has never been worse and 
has seldom been so bad. There is exceedingly little 
investment going on, and there is absolutely no 
speculation. The general public is holding aloof 
altogether from markets, and even the boldest pro- 
fessional operators are afraid to incur new risks. 
There is probably some exaggeration in the com- 
plaitits ; but there is no doubt at all that business is 
very depressed, and that there is no prospect of an 
early recovery. Abroad matters are little better. 
In Paris, it is true, the great financial houses are 
succeeding beyond all expectation in keeping up 
prices, but everywhere else there is discouragement 
and distrust. Even in the United States there 
is a feeling of great anxiety; nor is this wonderful. 
We discussed last week the gravity of the silver 
crisis, and we need add little here except to say that 
while it continues distrust will prevail, and business 
of all kinds will be depressed. Even the meanest 
understanding can now grasp the fact that the 
American silver experiment has utterly broken 
down, and that the purchases of silver must soon be 
stopped or that there will be a crisis. If there is a 
crisis there will be a serious fall in American 
securities, in which so much of the world’s specula- 
tion is habitually carried on. If the purchases are 
stopped there is likely to be a panic fall in silver, 
and nobody can foresee what will be the consequences 
of that. Besides, there is exceptional depression in 
the trade of the Far East, owing in large measure, 
no doubt, to the silver crisis, but considerably also 
to drought, famine, political disturbance, the break- 
down of speculation, and the withdrawal of banking 
accommodation caused by the Baring crisis. In 
Australasia the long-continued banking crisis has not 
yet come to an end; and the great industries at 
home which serve the Far East and Australasia are 
suffering because of the falling-off in the demand for 
those countries, while banking institutions connected 
with them are seriously embarrassed. The public 
has taken alarm, deposits are being withdrawn, and 
credit is shaken. The apprehensions thus caused are 
heightened at the moment by the liquidation of Sir 
Titus Salt & Co., by the failure of Redfern, 
Alexander, & Co., by the rumours of numerous 
private compositions, and by the fear that there will 
be other suspensions. As a consequence of all this 
the great capitalists are withdrawing money from 
all parts of the world, gold is flowing in, unem- 
ployed capital is accumulating, bankers are afraid to 
lend freely, and merchants are more concerned to 
prepare for contingencies than to engage in new 
enterprise. 

Upon the Continent Portugal is utterly bank- 
rupt. The Government has refused to carry out the 
arrangement of the debt concluded by its own 
properly accredited agent, and is said to be now 
willing to pay no more than one-third of the interest 
it had stipulated to pay. The prospects in Spain 
are hardly better. The Government has been able 
to keep faith with its creditors for several years past 
only by the help of the Bank of Spain, and the 
Bank of Spain now is at the end of its resources. 
The suspension of specie payments and an effort by 
the Government to compound with its creditors seem 
only too probable. Italy is following in the foot- 
steps of Spain. There is widespread distrust, there 
is disorganisation of trade, there is embarrassment 
in the finances, and yet nobody is bold enough to 
propose the only measures that can revive the credit 
of the country. From Russia the intelligence grows 
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worse and worse every day. The harvest, it is 
true, is said to be much better than that of last 
year, but in several provinces there is again 
failure, riots are becoming ominously frequent, 
famine-fever and cholera are ravaging the empire, 
the expenditure alarmingly exceeds the revenue, 
taxation is out of all proportion to the 
resources of the people, and yet it is said that 
the Government is considering the necessity of 
imposing an income tax. To combat famine the 
Government during the past twelve months has 
issued large amounts of inconvertible paper, and 
now it is reported that there is to be another issue. 
Over and above all this, the spread of cholera is 
creating alarm, and is only too likely to depress 
trade and paralyse other business. In South 
America the recovery which began a few months 
ago has been checked, and very bad reports are 
now being received. There is a political crisis in 
Argentina; in Uruguay it is said that revolution 
is kept down only by the army. The long-foreseen 
crisis appears to be approaching in Brazil, and 
Chili is, as a matter of course, still suffering from 
the civil war. In the United States trade is de- 
pressed, in spite of two good harvests in succession. 
The currency is excessive, distrust is spreading, and 
people are anxiously asking whether the Treasury has 
enough of gold to fulfil its obligations. The alarm 
created in Europe by the silver policy of the United 
States has not merely stopped European investments 
in that country, but has led to large withdrawals of 
European capital formerly employed there, and those 
withdrawals, resulting in exports of gold, are adding 
to the anxieties that in any case would have existed. 
In every direction, then, there is a feeling of uneasi- 
ness which might easily be converted into active 
apprehension, and as a natural consequence those 
who have money are afraid to risk it, those who are 
engaged in business are accumulating funds against 
whatever may happen, while the general public 
know that if they wait they will be able to invest on 
more favourable terms for themselves. 

In spite of all these dangers and causes of 
anxiety, it does not seem likely that there will be 
a great crisis—firstly, because bankers all over the 
world have been preparing for accidents during the 
past two years. For example, the Bank of England 
now holds unemployed in actual cash more than 10s. 
for every sovereign for which it is liable, and the 

eat Continental banks are equally well prepared. 
oreover, the houses that were embarrassed by the 
breakdown in South America have had two years to 
liquidate their engagements, and, unless they have 
been exceedingly badly managed or woefully unfor- 
tunate, they ought to be now in a sound position. 
Furthermore, speculation has been killed since the 
Baring collapse. Neither the financial houses, nor 
the professional speculators, nor the general public, 
hold inconveniently large amounts of unsaleable 
securities on borrowed money. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the conditions that bring about a panic do 
not exist at present. Still there are two serious 
dangers which ought not to be left out of account by 
rudent people. The first is that the United States 
vernment may go ontoo long issuing fresh'currency. 

It is bound by law to buy four and a half million ounces 
of silver monthly, and to pay for them in notes which 
are full legal tender for all debts, public and private. 
But it seems clear that the currency is already 
redundant, that there is more paper money existing 
than the public can make use of. As fast as these 
new notes are issued they are lodged on deposit with 
the banks, proving that they are not wanted and 
that the public do not quite trust them. A time 
must come when the banks will refuse to hold an 
immense mass of paper which they cannot lend out 


again advantageously, and unless the Government 
stops issuing paper before that time comes there 
must be a crisis in the United States which will be 
felt all over Europe. The President may call 
Congress together at any time, but he is hardl 

likely to do so until the Election is over, whic 

will not be until November. The regular Session of 
Congress will begin in December. But the Silver 
party has a majority in both Houses of the existing 
Congress, and it is doubtful, therefore, whether a 
Bill could be carried stopping the purchases of silver ; 
if not, the measure must be put off until March, 
and the question is, Can new notes be issued 
regularly every month until March without causing 
trouble? The second danger is a further heavy fall 
in silver, alarming all who are connected with 
Eastern trade, and rhaps causing numerous 
failures. Whether silver will fall much more 
nobody can guess. It is known that the production 
is falling off, and it may fall off sufficiently to pre- 
vent the danger; but the danger exists and ought 
not to be ignored. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HE cessation of political activity this week is 
almost complete. Congresses of all sorts and 
conditions of men, from members of Parliaments 
and railway experts to Socialist workmen and 
journeymen glovers, have been in session at various 
places on the Continent: but, with few exceptions, 
they are hardly worthy of notice, even though there 
is little else to mention. A Congress of railway 
managers has just closed at St. Petersburg, after 
discussing inter alia, “How to develop passenger 
traffic” —on which more light is assuredly wanted 
on most foreign lines; a Congress of working glovers 
at St. Michel, Belgium, has demanded an inter- 
national regulation of production—which assumes 
a Socialised world; one of Socialists at Valencia, 
Spain, has very nearly produced grave agrarian 
disturbance; and lastly, one of German Catholics has 
been im session at Mainz, of which more anon. But 
the most important of all, the Peace Congressat Berne, 
was closed on Tuesday with an address from the Swiss 


‘Minister of Justice, M. Ruchonnet. Its debates have 


not been so unpractical as it is the fashion to assume. 
It has latterly dealt with the capture of private pro- 
perty in war, and arbitration ; and Herr Barth, the 
well-known German deputy, has promised to try to 
get an arbitration clause introduced into all future 
commercial treaties. Moreover, a permanent standing 
committee has been appointed, to prepare business 
for future Congresses. 

The cholera, of course, affords that element of 
sensation which politics do not, and it is, therefore, 
being industriously exploited in the Press. The 
latest returns show a distinct decline in Hamburg. 
That city—where matters have been very serious in- 
deed—is still its centre, though fugitives from the 
district have died in England, in Berlin, and else- 
where. The epidemic has been too much for the 
civic authorities: bodies have lain unburied as in the 
plagues of old time; the Hamburg water is bad, 
and there is a doubt as to the completeness of the 
statistics. The outbreak has raised a demand for 
restriction of the Federal privileges of Hamburg in 
matters of public health, and their centralisation in 
an imperial health department. Russia is the 
source of the infection, but the disease is there 
declining, after having reduced the population by a 
number variously estimated at from 107,000 to 150,000. 
There is still a great deal of cholera nostras and cho- 
leraic diarrhoea in Northern France. The disease has 
reached New York Bay on board the Hamburg-Ame- 
rican steamship Moravia. But disinfection and soap 
and water have checked its further progress ; and the 
emigrant traffic from Hamburg has been suspended. 
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The event of the week, in France, is the acquittal 
of the Marquis de Mores and the foursecondsin the duel 
we recorded in June last of the homicide of Captain 
Mayer. It will be remembered that the encountergrew 
out of others which were occasioned by the attacks 
of the Anti-Semitic organ, La Libre Parole, on Jewish 
officers in the army. A technical point in the code 
of duelling arose as to the illegitimate publication of 
the minute relating to one of these duels, and 
Captain Mayer, though not in fact responsible, was 
compelled by circumstances to take the responsi- 
bility. Hence the duel, in which he was overmatched 
and killed. The jury, as might have been expected, 
was swayed by the customary ethical code in 
these matters, and acquitted the prisoners, who were 
cheered on leaving, but seemingly only by their own 
claque. The incident has had a discreditable but 
unimportant sequel, in the attempts of M. Foa, the 
offender in the matter of publication, to provoke a 
further series of duels for his own exculpation. 

The Councils-General have closed their sessions, 
after passing the departmental budgets, and express- 
ing “voeux” which may or may not be fulfilled. 
One has thus advocated the renewal of the privilege 
of the Bank of France, another the suppression of 
obscene literature, another the “ laicising” of girls’ 
schools, while two, those of the Aveyron and Mayenne, 
have excited the indignation of the Radical press 
by desiring, not only some restriction on that pro- 
cess, but the admission of priests to the school build- 
ings, to give religious instruction. In both these 
Councils the majority is Republican—which is 
perhaps an indication that some Republicans are 
ready, in dealing with the Pope, to meet concession 
by concession. 

The delegates at a Labour Congress held at Albi 
in connection with the Carmaux labour troubles 
have voted a general strike, to commence after a 
fortnight, the Government meanwhile being asked 
to intervene. The situation continues critical. 

At Sens the trouble is over, and most of the 
Belgian miners have fled. A tax on foreigners 
working in France (1,300,000—of whom 482,000 are 
Belgians and 264,000 are Italians) is one solution of 
this and similar difficulties. 

President Carnot’ visits Chambéry to-day, 
and Vienne on September 15th—the latter town 
to review the troops after the great summer 
manceuvres. 

The first-fruits of the new coalition of Catholics 
and Conservatives in Germany have been seen in the 
result at the end of last week of the bye-election in 
Sagan-Sprottau (Silesia). A second ballot, indeed, is 
requisite, but the Liberal candidate is now about 
1,300 below the Conservative, whereas in 1890 the 
position was just the reverse. There was a Social 
Democrat also in the field, to whose presence the 
indecisive result is due. The leading organ of the 
National Liberals now urges them strongly to vote 
for the Liberal candidate. But their attitude is 
still uncertain, though their decision may be assisted 
by the proceedings of the Congress of the German 
Catholic party in Mainz. Twice before, the Frank- 
furter Zeitung reminds its readers, has the Congress 
sat in Mainz: in 1851, when it initiated the support 
given by the Catholic party to the reactionary 
movement after the abortive revolutions of 1849-50, 
and in 1871, when it began to organise resistance in 
the Kulturkampf. But this year it has done nothing 
very alarming. 

No full report of the Emperor's recent speech on 
the military proposals of the Government has yet 
appeared, perhaps because he has again been in- 
cautious. He wanted to indicate that new demands 
were to be made, and to brand any opposition in 
advance as unpatriotic. This the leaders of parties 
think impolitic, in view of the situation, and so they 
wish to drop the subject; so, at least, thinks the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. At any rate, the “new bur- 
dens ” will, it is said, amount to four millions sterling 
annually, which the Catholic Centre will only vote 
in return for valuable consideration in respect of 


control of the schools. And it is quite uncertain 
whether the National Liberals will join the Liberals 
and Social Democrats in opposition. It is not quite 
clear that the Bills may not be held over till the 
autumn of next year. 

It is still uncertain whether the Italian elections 
will take place in October or in November; but as the 
vote on account will only carry the Ministry to the end 
of the year, the earlier date is the more proper if the 
estimates are to be adequately discussed, while, 
in view of the financial situation, they will require 
more discussion than ever. But everything is un- 
certain. The Premier is besieged by Deputies asking 
for promises of semi-official aid to their candida- 
tures; but it is not yet decided whether his pro- 
gramme shall be published as a manifesto or delivered 
in a speech at a public dinner, and only a few candi- 
dates are as yet delivering addresses. It is said 
that the late Premier, the Marquis di Rudini, intends 
to attack the Ministry vigorously, both on the 
question of finance and on that of public safety. 
On the latter, no less than the former, there is 
ample ground for criticism, though not only of 
this Government. Recent outrages in Sicily, at 
Castrogiovanni and at Catania, have shown that 
brigandage flourishes. Signor Nicotera found it so 
in 1875, when he became Minister of the Interior ; 
but he sent picked administrators to the island, in- 
creased the police, and practically suppressed it in a 
few years, though unpopular landlords, we believe, 
were captured now and then. But in the interest of 
economy the mounted police have been reduced ; 
the local officials have been too busy with electoral 
matters, and cannot afford to offend chiefs who may 
control votes (so says an organ of the Extreme Left) ; 
they are shifted to new posts too rapidly; and the 
sufferers have no confidence in the Government, and 
keep silence save in extreme cases. ‘ Megalomania” 
—anglicé, Jingoism—and its concomitant, economic 
distress, are, in short, the chief causes of the persist- 
ence of the evil. 

Some Austrian and German papers publish 
interviews with the new Premier and the Finance 
Minister of Serbia. Both personages insist on the 
confusion into which the late Government has 
plunged the country (five million franes of taxes are 


in_arrear), and declare that nothing has yet been | 


done as to inviting Queen Nathalie to return. They 
are hopeful of a Liberal majority at the coming 
elections (there are seventeen Liberals now in a 
Skuptschina of 178), and promise to abolish the 
tobacco and salt monopolies, which would be popular 
with the peasantry but complicate the financial 
situation still further, as the monopolies are the 
guarantees of certain loans. Meanwhile M. Pachitch, 
the late Premier, is on an electoral tour ; and though 
he is not very favourably received, he is said to intend 
to exhort the peasantry to refuse taxes, on the ground 
that the Ministry was constructed contrary to all 
Parliamentary rules, and so force the Regents to 
negotiate with him. 

Bulgaria meanwhile is enjoying her first Inter- 
national Exhibition—chiefly, it must be owned, of 
agricultural machinery—which was opened last 
Saturday at Philippopolis. Efforts are being made 
to attract foreign visitors. 

A demonstration in favour of President Saenz- 
Pena on Sunday in Buenos Ayres came to blows 
with a Radical counter-demonstration, and several 
persons on each side were injured. President Pelle- 
grini, it seems, still insists on resigning. 

From Venezuela the news is worse than ever. 
General Mendoza, having deposed and banished 
ex-President Villegas, now finds a rival in General 
Urdaneta, in conjunction with whom he recently 
captured Puerto Cabello. Much neutral property 
seems to have been destroyed there, and European 
war-ships have been sent. General Crespo has now 
secured the town, and occupied Maracaibo. Business 
in Caracas is suspended in expectation of a battle. 
The fact is, the revolution is a mere struggle of 
Dictators of the ordinary South American type. 
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COUNTY CRICKET. 


HE dramatic defeat of Notts by Lancashire has 

brought the county cricket season to a virtual if 
not an actual close Nothing that can happen later 
is likely seriously to disturb the present balance of 
strength. Surrey, on the present basis of ignoring 
drawn games, has a clear lead of three, Notts coming 
close after her for second place, while Somerset 
follows appreciably behind, holding a clear lead 
of historic counties like Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Middlesex. On the whole it is quite clear that 
Surrey’s distinction bas been won on her merits. 
Even reckoning on the old system of counting 
a draw as a half-win, or of counting the number 
of victories, she would, on the entire record of 
her season's play, have to be adjudged the superior 
of the northern county. With cricket victory de- 
pends upon staying power: a horse that fails in his 
last leap fails as completely as the animal which broke 
down in the beginning of the race. When Notts 
was playing her best, that is to say about a 
month ago, she unquestionably held a slight lead 
of her southern rivals. Attewell’s and Shacklock’s 
bowling, and the consistently strong play of Shrews- 
bury and Gunn, as well as the almost faultless 
fielding of the entire team, presented a cricket- 
ing combination which no other county eleven 
could quite equal. She had, above all, the inestimable 
advantage of possessing an eleven consisting almost 
entirely of thoroughly seasoned cricketers, all playing 
in their best form. Sherwin'’s wicket-keeping was 
in as good form as he ever displayed. Attewell’s 
scientific bowling had lost none of its accuracy, and 
had gained distinctly in power; while Shrewsbury, 
after his usual failure at the beginning of the season, 
settled down into uniformly powerful play. Unfortu- 
nately, the form did not last; and Surrey for the 
last three weeks of the cricketing season played in 
indubitably better style than her rival. Even in 
the great test match on Bank Holiday, she would 
probably have won had it not been for the appalling 
lack of a competent wicket-keeper and the thorough 
panic in which the knowledge of its one weak 
point seemed at times to throw the most brilliant of 
all first-class counties. As things have turned out, the 
palm has certainly gone to the men who deserved it. 
Surrey at this momert possesses a man who is 
certainly the most destructive and most unplayable 
bowler in England, three or four bats who may 
uniformly be relied on for all but the heaviest 
scoring, and two or three young players of singular 
promise. As against Notts, she has the great ad- 
vantage that she is less liable to the staleness 
into which a very seasoned team of cricketers 
is liable to fall. Nothing can more suggestively 
illustrate this than the match between Notts and 
Somerset. Somerset, in her second year as a 
first-class county, probably possesses a fresher and 
more telling team of batsmen than has ever been 
gathered together since the earlier days of Gloucester 
cricket. She met a team of veterans trained in the 
more cautious school of cricket, and practically wiped 
them out. Indeed, the fault which has lost Notts 
the championship has all along been that of over- 
caution. She might have won the Gloucestershire 
match if she could only have made up her mind to 
take her fate in her hands, and play strong, enter- 
prising cricket. It is here, indeed, where the,practical 
value of the rule as to drawn matches comes in. 
Save in the case of heavy rain, there is no excuse, 
under the new rule of the closure of innings, for 
drawn matches. Surrey had precisely the same 
trouble with her first Yorkshire engagement, and 
she won it simply because Mr. Shuter decided to play 
the bold as against the timid game. 

Coming to individual performances, no one 
seriously grudges Shrewsbury his place at the head 
of the batting averages, though a few might have been 
glad to see Hewett there in his place. Shrewsbury 
has not made the highest individual score of the 


season, and everybody who saw him compile his | stood higher than it does to-day, and if this 


212 at Lords will also remember that he never 
played a more thoroughly tedious and undramatic 
game. The honour which he has now failed 
to secure belongs to Mr. Scott, who, though close 
on forty, has shown us more elegant and instruc- 
tive cricket than any other batsman. Dr. Grace 
still plays well, but, like Abel, he seems to have 
fallen out of the cycle of great scoring. His 
play is less brilliant than it used to be, and his 
marvellous gift of “ placing” no longer completely 
distinguishes his style from that of other executants. 
Gunn, on the other hand, has played a distinctly faster 
game, but of an older style, which will bear no com- 
parison with the magnificently free batting of men 
like Hewett, Palairet, Hill, or Jardine. Mr. Hewett 
is undeniably the most formidable slogger since the 
days of Thornton, and he is incomparably the finest 
left-handed batsman this country has ever seen. 
His wonderful average shows that it is still safe 
to play a free game right through the season, 
but perhaps it is doubtful whether he will ever attain 
the great position which young cricketers like Mr. 
Paluiret and Mr, Jardine seem likely to reach. 
Nothing, however, is more remarkable than the 
fresh impulse which both the Universities have con- 
tributed to county cricket. Somerset owes her place 
to-day almost entirely to her University recruits, 
and Middlesex and Yorkshire base their hopes for 
the future in no small degree upon men like Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. McGregor. It is this fresh strain of 
brisk young blood which keeps our cricket from 
going stale. Among the older race of batsmen Mr. 
W. W. Read has given us something like his old 
form, though he is nothing like so fast a scorer as of 
yore. But he rivals Shrewsbury in his leg play, and 
every now and then recalls the W. W. of a dozen 
years ago. 

Among the bowlers, no one will dispute Lock- 
wood’s sudden dash into the position which his 
colleague Lohmann has occupied for the last two or 
three years. The young Surrey man is not a per- 
former of whom one can with certainty anticipate a 
long career. But his pace is tremendous, and the break 
and pitch of his bowling are at times utterly beyond 
the power of the best batsmen in England to resist. 
He comes particularly fast off the ground on a 
bumpy wicket, and, considering the dryness of the 
season, his success has been nothing less than mar- 
vellous. As for Lohmann, he is perhaps a trifle 
overworked, and for the moment he is outshone by 
the superior brilliancy of his rival. Only on rare 
occasions has he had a wicket to suit him, and then 
he has made quite as effective use of his oppor- 
tunities as of old. His batting power is declining, 
but he is still by far the deftest and most 
brilliant fielder of the day, and we doubt 
whether any English player has made half as 
many catches as he has brought off since last 
May. Sharpe came on too early, and has gone 
off with equal celerity. Another bowler of extreme 
promise has appeared in Tyler, who at 24 stands 
quite among the best half-dozen trundlers in England. 
In point of bowling the Universities are, as usual, 
nowhere, and the old moral of the superiority 
of professional to amateur bowling is as salient 
as ever. For that reason the historic match 
between Gentlemen and Players is robbed of its 
interest. Mr. Ferris’s failure to repeat for Gloucester- 
shire the triumphs he won on Australian fields has 
reduced the Gentlemen to impotence in the face of 
men like Attewell, Lockwood, Briggs, Lohmann, and 
Mold. Another sign of weakness in English cricket 
is the falling off in first-class wicket-keepers. Sherwin 
still stands easily first, but the fact remains that Mid- 
dlesex and Notts are the only two counties who can 
now boast men who can stand up to fast bowling. 
Wood hascompletely—and we are afraid permanently 
—gone off, and neither Mr. Kemble nor Mr. Kemp 
belong to the McGregor class of amateur wicket- 
keepers. 

On the whole, perhaps, English cricket has never 
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season’s form is in any way maintained, we need 
be in no doubt as to our capacity to meet the 
best eleven which united Australia is likely to 
bring to these shores in 1893. The chances are 
that we can to-day select from the four coun- 
ties of Surrey, Notts, Lancashire, and Middlesex, 
an eleven quite capable of meeting a Colonial 
team including the two Moses, Giffen, Turner, 
Bannerman, Lyons, and Blackham, and the stream 
of young and premising players which our great 
empire-colony is always sending into the field. As 
things stand, we ought to win-two out of every 
three Anglo-Australian matches, and if the season 
runs to wet, our bowlers are likely to make 
tolerably short work of the finest selection that our 
cousins can make from their vast and thirsty fields. 


BELOW THE SNOW-LINE. 


HE appearance in Messrs. Longman’s popular 
“Badminton Library” of a volume on moun- 
taineering, really marks an epoch. The sports of the 
world are reducible to a very few types, and most of 
these are, in one form or another, old-established. 
Moreover, nearly all of them admit more or less of 
the element of direct competition. For the first 
time, it may be said, within the memory of mankind 
has a form of diversion generically different from 
those in existence—one, moreover, in which excellence 
has to be gauged otherwise than by the simple tests 
of scores, averages, and times—been admitted into 
the hierarchy of “sports,” and its practice been 
reduced to definite rules. Probably this was 
inevitable. As an Austrian writer (Herr Rabl) has 
pointed out, the conditions of mountaineering have 
changed— in the Alps, at allevents. Even so late asa 
quarter of a century agothe climber could enjoy much 
of the delight of an explorer. Maps were far from com- 
plete, and in the course of a summer holiday a man 
who could use his legs and his eyes had a chance of 
really adding to the general stock of geographical 
knowledge. Nowadays there are many districts 
of Great Britain in which it is easier than in any 
part of the Alps to correct the Ordnance map. No 
longer can a party set out in the morning with 
delightful uncertainty under what roof, if any, they 
will sleep that night, or even in what valley that 
roof will be situated. The only uncertainty now is 
whether, when they reach the quarters upon which 
they have determined, at approximately the hour 
at which they have settled to arrive, they will find 
a vacant bed. 

Even the sport of calling some point in a ridge, 
which no one had ascended because no one had 
wanted to do so, a “ virgin peak,” and scoring a “ first 
ascent” by going up it, has almost come to an end 
for want of material. In this respect the Eastern 
Alps, which otherwise have perhaps retained more of 
their primitive charm than Switzerland and Savoy, 
are even less promising than some more frequented 
regions. German tourists go to work very systematic- 
ally, and seldom leave a district till they have 
ascended every point from which the honour of an 
“erste Ersteigung” can by any possibility be 
extracted. 

But, after all, to quote a writer in the work 
already referred to, “ the type of persons for whom 
Ball’s Guide was written” (that is, the tourist who 
likes to see something of and learn something about 
a country, and not merely to perform gymnastic 
feats in the neighbourhood of a large hotel) “still 
exists in greater numbers than will readily be be- 
lieved by climbers who are only familiar with the 
great centres.” People of this class seldom trouble 
their heads about the question whether a particular 
spot of ground has been reached by others before 
themselves. Every peak or pass is new to the man 
who visits it for the first time; and if he will take 
the little extra trouble involved in finding his own 
way, he may get any of the sensations enjoyed by a 


first explorer. We are not, of course, recommending 
solitary excursions into the regions of ice and snow. 
Fascinating as these often are, delightful as is the 
“fearful joy” of finding oneself entirely alone upon 
some snowy or rocky pinnacle, “girdled with a 
gleaming world” of ice,and with the knowledge that 
as one’s own unaided resources, physical and intel- 
lectual, have brought one there, so they will have to 
take one back, it must be confessed that there is in 
the whole proceeding a strong element of the 
gambler's delight in short odds; and no man, what- 
ever risks he may feel justified in incurring for 
himself, ought in any way to encourage others to 
incur them. Even a party, when undertaking an 
expedition into such regions, may justifiably dis- 
pense with a guide only when every member of it 
has had a long term of practice with good guides, 
and has acquired a large share of their skill. 

There are, however, plenty of less ambitious ex- 
peditions in which (to quote the “ Badminton” book 
once again) “those who know a little topography, 
study the ‘ Alpine Guide,’ and are not slaves of 
elevation above sea-level,” may test their mountain- 
craft. From the Bernina Pass eastwards, for many 
hundred miles, groups may be found whose highest 
points do not much exceed 10,000 feet, and in which 
in an average summer little snow is to be seen, and 
no ice. In many of these the scenery is magnificent, 
and owing to the attraction exercised by the higher 
groups they have been left untouched by the tourist 
stream. Primitive ways and primitive prices are to 
be found, by those who know where to look for them, 
in many a valley almost within earshot of the noisy 
table d' héte of some fashionable “centre.” Naturally, 
however, as we go further east, they are easier to 
find. Even where tourist« do resort for the “ Sommer- 
Srisch” which the domestic German loves, the effect 
produced on the natives is far less conspicuous—less 
deleterious, one might say—than in the “Playground 
of Europe.” Partly no doubt this arises from the 
fact that Germans are always pretty much at home 
among Germans; many habits and customs are com- 
mon to almost all classes of society wherever the 
German tongue sounds; so that visitors and natives 
settle down side by side, neither to any great ex- 
tent an object of curiosity to the other. Also the 
German tourist in the Alps belongs in the vast ma- 


.jority of cases to a class which has to look closely 


after its expenditure. Teachers, officials, scientific 
students, tradesmen, are, as a rule, people to whom 
a few pounds saved on their holiday expenses are 
important. Consequently one finds (at all events, 
away from a few fashionable hotels in one or two 
towns) that any attempt to raise prices—an attempt 
which, to the credit of the inhabitants it must be 
said, is rarely made—is in all probability nipped in 
the bud by the cessation of custom. 

Thus everything points to the Austrian Alps as 
the region which should attract a tourist of the kind 
indicated above. He may, if he likes, settle at some 
roomy village inn—such as those which stud the 
historic road over the Brenner, and are now re- 
covering in another form the custom which they 
lost when the railway was opened a quarter of a 
century ago—and from thence explore the lateral 
valleys and bounding ridges of the great trough 
through which for countless ages the stream of man- 
kind has flowed, whether for war or for pastime, 
across the barrier of the Alps. For the geologist or 
the botanist the whole district is full of interest. 
Samples may be found, within a short range, of 
almost every variety of the building materials which 
have gone to compose the eastern half of the Alps; 
and of course with each will be found its appropriate 
flora. From any point of vantage a range of great 
snow-peaks rising out of broad and steep glaciers 
may be seen on the one hand, and on the other a 
range of limestone precipices and pinnacles, which 
nothing but a whim of popular fashion has prevented 
from being as famous and as much visited as their 
eastern kinsfolk the “ Dolomites,’ whom they rival 
in height and exceed in wildness of form. Among 
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the valleys and over the passes of this district the 
able-bodied tourist may test his powers of path- 
finding with no more risk than is needed to give 
a due zest to the sport; while even for the 
“ Thalsohlist,’ as German writers with their passion 
for classifying have called the tourist who does not 
care for mountain ascents, there are plenty of 
attractions. He may stroll up the pass till he comes 
to the little “ancient, solitary’ church, standing 
beside a still older castle, and the habitation once of 
some robber-lord, in the very narrowest passage, with 
the pine-woods rising steep and black behind, and the 
trains “ sweating and grunting” over against them, 
carrying merchandise which would have made the 
robber-baron’s mouth water. The sound of Italian 
voices will rouse him from his comparison of old 
times and new; and he will see a gang of olive- 
skinned, blackhaired navvies busily engaged in 
repairing some damage done to the line by the last 
storm, or strengthening its defences against further 
injury. Close by, where the traces of a last year’s 
landslip are still visible, the small soapwort has 
spread over the slope of débris, covering the ugly 
shale with patches many yards square of rose-pink 
blossoms. A family comes up the road, accompanied 
by a couple of small carts drawn by dogs, and 
covered over after the manner of South African 
waggons. From under the covering issue cheerful 
sounds, and presently a brown leg; and each 
cart on examination proves to contain two or 
three chubby infants of three years old and 
under, in the scantiest clothing, but all apparently 
quite satisfied with their situation. Then back past 
the sawmill which wakes us in the morning and has 
hardly ceased work when we lie down at night, and 
through the long straggling village with its balconies 
and flower-bedecked windows, to supper in the inn, 
and to compare notes of the day’s doings with our 
fellow-loafers; and finally to bed in a chamber of 
—_— woodwork, with the date of 1623 over the 
intel. 


A MCONLIGHT ROW. 


HE toil of a long summer day had taken us with 
oar and sail a long way up the river. Itisa 
loitering East Anglian stream, and over its low 
banks we had gazed since daybreak across the wide 
levels of a monotonous landscape, whose gaunt white 
‘windmills, belts of tasselled sedges, and giant spears 
of bulrush marked the country of the Broads. And 
now, when the shy moorhens, growing bolder as the 
shadows deepened in their haunts among the reeds, 
had begun to steal out from shore and to paddle 
lightly across quiet reaches of the river, we medi- 
tated halting for the night. 

The sky before us was lighted with a magnificent 
sunset, and sunsets seen across these vast expanses 
have a beauty peculiarly their own. Over the 
golden west there was spread, from the water-line 
to the very zenith, a wonderful warm glow. Masses 
of soft purple cloud lay at anchor on the low 
horizon. The ripples on the river were marked in 
alternate lines of silver and crimson; and a snowy sail, 
that seemed to glide up out of the sunset like some 
great white bird, put the finishing touch to sucha 
marvellous picture that the artist, after gazing at it 
long, said slowly, “I do believe that is the most 
beautiful thing I ever saw in my life.” ’ 

Meanwhile, our active little skipper had hauled 
down the jib and stowed the mainsail, had thrown 
the anchor ashore, and, lightly leaping after it, had 
made our little cutter fast with it for the night. 
And now, clambering out along the bowsprit, we 
too dropped ashore among the reeds. In the 
gathering dusk we strolled round the ruined abbey, 
so familiar to every oarsman on that quiet stream. 
There is little left of it—the merest fragment—yet 
its old grey stones and battered carving seem still 
like links with days of monkish greatness. Its records 
are alllost. No trace of its history remains save the 


‘of the river. 


name of its reputed founder, King Canute. It is 
likely enough that he built it. Its ruined tower 
stands not fifty miles as the crow flies from the spot 
where, in the words of the old song which tradition 
attributes to the king himself— 


“ Merie sungun the muneches binnen Ely, 
Tha Cnut Ching rew there by.” 


Of other days, less fortunate, its forlorn condition 
may remind us too; the days when 


“. . . . in scorn of Peter’s pence 

And numbered bead, and shrift, 

Bluff Harry broke into the spence 
And turned the cowls adrift.” 


In a country so destitute of building-stone the 
Abbey must have been a rare quarry for the fen- 
men; and the Vandal who long ago built his mill 
upon the broken tower, did, after all, deserve well 
of his country, for by this means the few remaining 
arches escaped the general destruction. The mill 
itself has long since fallen into ruin, and his huge 
unsightly cone of dull red brick looks like some 
monstrous parasitic growth that first exhausted the 
life of the structure beneath it, and then itself 
decayed. The outline of the precincts can still be 
traced, though much of the masonry is little more 
than level with the turf; and along the walls still 
stand a few gnarled and weather-beaten sloes and 
crabs, the degenerate descendants, doubtless, of 
well-trained trees that flourished in the fruit-garden 
of the monks. 

By the time we reached the deck again the moon 
was up, and, tempted by the splendour of the night, 
we got the dinghy out, and rowed in the moonlight 
across to the dyke that opens in the opposite shore 
A dense mist lay over the land about 
us, and the backs of the cattle seemed to float in it, 
like monsters of some bygone age. 

Moored among the reeds was an eel-fisher’s house- 
boat, such a perfect realisation of the Noah’s Ark of 
childish days, that we felt half-inclined to ask the 
tenant of it, who was at work on his eel-baskets as 
we glided by, if Ham and his brothers had gone for 
a sail. 

Beyond the house-boat we seemed to pass the 
limits of the world. There was astillness as of death. 
The absolute smoothness of the water, silvered by 
the brilliant moon, gave such perfect reflections of 
the reeds that towered above our heads, that each 
tal] and motionless stem, with its double under it, 
seemed to be growing in the air; and the boat 
itself had an awful sense of not being in the 
water at all, but of gliding through a phantom sky. 
Suddenly, out of the dark before us, loomed the bull 
of a ship, seeming gigantic in the uncertain atmo- 
sphere of the moonlit mist. We ventured nearer. 
There was no sign of life anywhere about her. All 
was dark and silent. The reeds grew thick along her 
weather-beaten sides. Her ancient timbers were 
stained with moss and rust. How came she stranded 
on this reedy shore? Was she an abandoned wreck, 
tenanted by the ghosts of drowned mariners? It 
was a fit hour for them now. Were there dim forms 
upon the deck? We lay upon our oars and listened 
for the stir of footsteps. But there was no sound 
save the muttered croak of a passing heron, and the 
cry of a startled coot in the darkness of the reeds. 

The mist, rising higher yet, laid its cold fingers 
on our throats. We shivered, and pulled silently 
back, with the feeling on us of having ventured into 
some strange country, some land of spells, and 
glamour, and enchantments. The lamplight that 
shone through the red-curtained windows of the 
cabin looked warm and welcome after the weird 
silence of our lonely voyage. It was more than 


usually pleasant to hear the cheery greeting of 
the skipper whose grizzled head projected from the 
fore-hatch, as he smoked, before turning in, his last 
pipe, which glowed in the darkness like a lurid star. 
The skipper, for his part was so worked up by the 
scene and all the talk about the old days of St. 
Benedict that, hearing strange noises in his sleep 


On 


we 
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that night, he hurried on deck, in the full belief, as 
he afterwards told us, that the monks from the 
abbey were coming on board. 

At dawn the commodore was out again, for 
another look at the scene of last night’s glories. 
But under the grey light of morning the gilding 
was all off the picture. There was enough ripple 
on the water to mar the reflections that had been 
so wonderful the night before. The water was all 
brown and thick. The eel-fisher’s ark was shut up 
and deserted. The mysterious wreck was nothing 
but the hull of an old herring-boat. All the glamour 
of the moonlight night was gone, and as the com- 
modore clambered up the ship’s side on his return, 
he warned the rest of the company, in a sorrowful 
voice, not to spoil the picture in their memories 
by going in daylight down “that miserable dirty 
ditch.” 


MODERN GERMAN NOVELISTS.—II. 


HERMANN SUDERMANN. 


‘‘In judging works of art, do not consider the faults, but the merits; 
only these are of real importance.’ —Gnrar Scnack. 


HIS motto must justify the prominence given to 

a young writer of by no means unassailed or 
unassailable literary position. Sudermann’s name 
always calls forth the most conflicting opinions, 
and although this need not be a merit in itself, it is 
a sure attribute of those who succeed in touching 
the pulse of time and the balance of the moment. 
The man who attains this cannot fail to be interest- 
ing, if only as a symptom of contemporary life, and 
it is as an interesting, gifted, but imperfect writer 
that Sudermann is to figure here amongst the 
German authors of the day. 

His artistic development is psychologically re- 
markable: one can understand a railway porter 
becoming a sculptor, or a shoe-black a composer ; 
but one can hardly realise how the successful con- 
cocter of “penny dreadfuls” can ever conceive true 
and subtle studies from life. Yet this has been the 
case with our author, who struggled into art by 
diligently supplying obscure penny papers with 
sentimentally tawdry imitations of second-rate 
Parisian fewilletons. Is a more piteous beginning 
imaginable? 

His reputation rests upon three novels* and 
two plays,t above all upon the latter, and the 
sensational success of Honour first carried his name 
all over the country. Here we see that above-men- 
tioned faculty of grappling with questions of the 
day; his parallel between the inhabitants of the 
“front house” and “ back house,” as founded on the 
actual dwelling conditions of Berlin and other large 
German towns, has become a type, as also the new 
and thoroughly modern figure of the lieutenant of 
the Reserve, who tries to combine a most schneidige 
militarism with the prudence necessitated by his 
position as member of an important mercantile firm. 
The play begins in the “ back house,” where the two 
old Heinickes are rejoicing over the return of their 
son Robert from Java. We learn how long ago, 
on the occasion of great festivities in the “front 
house,” when the heart of the rich manufacturer 
Miihlingh was moved by the new title of Commerzien- 
rath, Heinicke being maimed in the crowd, the 
Councillor had their little Robert educated and sent 
to the Miihlingh coffee firm in the Indies, whence 
he has now arrived in the heyday of prosperity. 
Robert enters after his first sleep under his mother’s 
roof, and is full of delight and gratitude at the realisa- 
tion of all his homesick longings; his married sister 
Auguste and her tradesman husband appear, and at 
last the youngest daughter, pretty, smart Alma, who, 
as Robert hears with dismay, is being trained for the 


*“Frau Sorge”’; “Der Katzensteg”; ‘Die Geschwister.” 
Stuttgart: Cotta, 
¢ “Ehre” ; “ Sodoms Ende.” 


stage. Imperceptibly we see the inevitable gulf 
widening between the son, who by education, habits, 
and feelings is a gentleman, and the rest of his 
family, who have remained average specimens of 
their class of life. In the most masterly idiomatic 
language the characters are developed before us: 
the blustering, weak father, who prides himself on 
being a plain but worthy man of honour; the simple, 
fond, hardworking mother, whose heart is equally 
set on her children and on her real damask arm- 
chairs; the grumbling, envious Auguste; her lazy, 
cynical husband; and Alma, so naively proud of her 
superior elegance, and so naively enjoying life as 
best she can. The usual ingratitude of receivers of 
gifts is shown in their allusions to the benefactors 
of the front house (from whose table their friend 
the footman brings them so many good things), and 
young Curt Miihlingh, Alma’s friend, the donor of 
the furniture, seems the only one they think well of. 
“We are talking different languages,” exclaims 
Robert aghast. In the next act we make the 
acquaintance of the Miihlinghs, father, mother, 
Leonore their daughter, Curt and his friends, the 
swaggering lieutenants of the Reserve. We also 
make the acquaintance of Count Prast, the magnate 
of the coffee market, a delicately ironical man of the 
world, devotedly attached to Robert by previous 
friendship. All his endeavours to prevent Robert 
from finding out the relations between Curt and 
Alma, all endeavours to prevent the inevitable ex- 
plosion, are frustrated. Robert surprises the couple, 
and he terrifies the son of his chief into promising a 
“reparation.” In the following powerful act we 
find Robert absolutely heartbroken in the home, 
which seems a home no longer. Old Heinicke 
grandiloquently brags about intending to give a 
father’s curse to that girl who has dishonoured 
his blameless grey hairs, and the mother sobbingly 
expostulates, and counts up all that she has done for 
Alma. Robert speaks gently but seriously to his 
sister, promises to take charge of her, promises that 
a life of work and duty will wipe off every stain. 
She seems touched, and tearfully assents, ending by 
begging leave to go to this night’s fancy-dress ball 
in her new costume. He leaves her abruptly, and 
the Miihlinghs arrive, expressing their astonishment 
that the parents and Alma‘should submit to the 


- tyranny of this upstart son, who interferes with 


everybody and even suggests dragging the whole 
family away, in which sad case, if really inevitable, 
they would like to buy the damask furniture cheap. 
They have all readily awakened to a sense of Robert's 
overbearing injustice when the Commerzienrath is 
announced. He intimates that, in view of the 
unpleasant state of things, of this ingratitude, 
which he, for one, never had expected, he intends 
settling the matter once for all, and is willing to 
write a cheque for fifty thousand—seeing the im- 
pression caused he corrects himself—forty thousand 
marks: half for the parents, half as a marriage 
portion for Alma, on the one condition of their 
instantly quitting the town, and all connection 
being severed for ever. “The emotion and gratitude 
of the family can scarcely find words. . . ‘I can’t 
believe it—forty thousand marks—so much money 
does not exist. I have pains all over me with joy.” 
Alma enters in the fancy dress she has just tried on, 
and is received with acclamation ; and when Robert 
suddenly appears, he finds the whole family in the 
highest state of glee, drinking to the health of 
their noble benefactor Miihlingh. On his indignant 
astonishment, old Heinicke intimates in paternal 
accents that Robert is wanting in respect; that, as 
a clerk who has just been turned adrift on account 
of insolence to the son of the house, it is he who is 
causing grief to his worthy old parents, and, having 
received forty thousand marks from their munificent 
friend, they intend henceforth tc go their own 
way. Trying to overcome his horror and disgust, 
Robert beseeches them to have confidence in him, 
promises to work for them, to slave, to do every- 
thing in his power, if only they will not sink to such 
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a depth of dishonour, if only they will return the 
money. One and all break forth in just indignation. 
His mother warns him against sinful pride, and the 
father and brother-in-law hustle him out of the 
house, which he leaves in utter despair. 

Prast takes charge of him, and explains how his 
honour, that combination of duty, of delicacy and 
of tact, the result of a life of self-denial and moral 
responsibility, can as little be dulled or impaired by 
any other person’s meanness or ignominy as could 
be his kindheartedness, his power of judgment, or 
any other of his qualities. He tries to turn Robert’s 
thoughts to the future, for he has guessed at the 
unconfessed affection between young Heinicke and 
the daughter of his chief. Leonore Miihlingh has 
also no real home, has nothing in common with her 
pettily ambitious, low-minded, family, and Robert’s 
courageous upright character has long been her 
secret ideal. But he feels too dishonoured to dare 
evento tell her of his feelings. In the farewell business 
interview with his former chief, the figures show 
plainly what the firm owe to their clerk’s per- 
spicacity and energy, and having received the 
grudgingly bestowed thanks of the Commerzienrath, 
Robert returns the fateful forty thousand marks, 
which sum he had for this purpose gratefully 
accepted from Prast. On Curt remarking that it 
seemed interesting how their clerk should have 
succeeded in laying by such handsome earnings, he 
is no longer able to refrain his pent-up wrath. A 
duel for life or death seems inevitable, when Leonore 
comes forward and tells Robert that she is willing 
to follow him, that only in each other can they find 
their lost home, their true world. 

Perhaps even this short analysis will partially 
explain the success of this play, the amusement 
caused by the skit on the undeniably popular, but 
still rather aggressive, militarism of Young Germany, 
and the interest and discussion aroused by the 
daring overthrow of the hallowed traditions of 
stage and novel; the Heinicke family, such as they 
are, displacing the well-known humble but honest 
working-man’s home, to which the prosperous son, 
satiated by the vice of the wicked world, returns and 
finds virtue and happiness at last. 

The author himself predicted that his second play 
would prove a failure, but his third a success. This 
latter has not yet appeared, but “Sodom’s End” was 
undoubtedly vulgar and crude, notwithstanding some 
admirable scenes, and the rare achievement of 
‘having brought a really original, really lifelike girl 
of eighteen on to the stage. The performance was 
at first interdicted by reason of alleged immorality, 
a short-lived police regulation, which, of course, only 
served as an enormous advertisement. All critics 
fell foul of the play, but some people assert that the 
clever satire on modern Jewish society in some 
degree accounts for this bias of the German press, 
which, as is well known, is most strongly leavened 
with Semitic elements. 

Sudermann’s novels show him in a different light. 
They are racy of his native soil, drenched with the 
local colour of the somewhat rugged life of struggling 
landowners, farmers, and labourers in northernmost 
Prussia. “Care” is perhaps the most popular; the 
German title, “ Frau Sorge,” gives care a delicately 
pathetic, utterly untranslatable affinity to similar 
appellations, as “ Frau Minne,” or “ Frau Sonne.” It 
is touchingly dedicated in verse to his parents, re- 
minding them how well they know the veiled figure 
of care, who entered the little home on their marriage- 
day, and blessed them and those yet unborn; who in 
the long days and long nights remained faithful and 
true by their side. But now, he reminds them, the 
sons have grown to be men, ready to work, capable 
of finding fortune’s blue flowers, and about to return 
and drive Frau Sorge from their old parents’ hearth. 
The “Katzensteg” carries one right into the seething, 
thunder-charged time of the uprising of the nation 
against the first Napoleon, but it has absolutely 
nothing in common with the usual historical, or, still 
worse, patriotic novel. Painful as the subject is, the 


lurid light of this exceptional period almost succeeds 
in elevating and explaining the characters and 
scenes. The “Geschwister,” lastly, are two short 
tales of country life in idyllic surroundings, but com- 
pletely unidyllic in the hard reality of the lives and 
destinies described. 

Each of these novels shows careful and original 
observation, and sometimes cynical sarcasm, which 
in his case fortunately is not wasted on the thousand 
times ploughed field of social pettiness, but aims at 
the intricacies and ironies of human nature, and is 
especially bitter upon the hypocrisy of the average 
“worthy” philistine, and of the average small, in- 
nately selfish, prude. His language is clear and 
forcible, and, when he does not attempt to reproduce 
drawing-room talk, idiomatically characteristic ; but 
almost all of his works show serious faults and in- 
equalities of composition. Not one of them can 
therefore be called a perfect work of art, but not one 
of them fails to show talent, the talent which per- 
haps most specially interests modern readers, that of 
the keen susceptible eye and of the unflinching pen. 


MARIE VON BUNSEN. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


F it were not for the shame of perverting a noble 
animal to ignoble uses, it might perhaps be worth 
while to train some of our less intelligent dogs to 
become reviewers of books; for these would be 
peculiarly well fitted to classify books by their 
smells, whieh are as distinct and several as the 
famous seventy-nine of Cologne. Some books smell 
of the lamp, others of poudre de riz, others yet 
again have the fresh odour of the earth after rain. 
These last are the rarest and the best; so that when 
an addition is made to their scanty number, the wise 
man feels justitied in marking the happy event in 
some reasonable way, as by sporting a white waist- 
coat, or allowing himself an extra glass of claret for 
dinner. Such an addition, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, is to be found in “ Les Antibel,” by M. 
Emile Pouvillon (Paris: Lemerre). This book gives 
a picture of the rude, austere, laborious lives of 
the peasantry in a remote French village, and shows 
how their dumb elemental passions may be touched 
to tragic issues. Their singleness of mind, their 
strange fatalism, their superstitions, their “ country- 
featured truth and honesty,” are drawn with insight 
and affection. One is impelled to believe in their 
rugged natures, to understand them, to respect them. 
A novelist who at once widens our knowledge and 
quickens our sympathies is a man in a thousand. 
The author of “Les Antibel” may certainly claim 
this distinction. 

Perhaps M. Pouvillon ought to be called dramatist 
rather than novelist, for his book is cast in quasi- 
dramatic form. It is divided into a prologue and 
three “journées,” and its dialogue is interspersed 
with passages of narrative which take the place of 
scenery and stage directions. But the stage could 
not give us the delicate observation, the nimble 
atmosphere, the true poetic feeling of “ Les Antibel.” 
The story tells of the fulfilment of the superstition 
that a widower who marries again will have to 
reckon with the spirit of the dead wife. Farmer 
Antibel laughs at this superstition, and Fabiane has 
not been seven months dead when he chooses a 
second wife in the farm-servant Jane. His old 
mother, Martril, bitterly upbraids him, and the 
villagers serenade him with “ rough music ”— 


**De peur des voleurs, Jane a sa dot sur elle, 
A savoir ea peau, ses cheveux et ses yeux ; 
Avec sa peau blanche, elle t’ a pris ton cceur, 
Rien qu’en te regardant, elle t’ensorcelle ”— 


but he holds to his purpose, and when his soldier 
son Jan returns from the wars it is to find Jane 
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installed in the dead Fabiane’s place. Egged on 


by the implacable Martril, Jan insults his step- 
mother, but is soon conquered by her sweet patience, 
and ends by falling violently in love with her. Then 
ensues a scene at the window curiously like that 
in M. Maeterlinck’s “ Pelléas et Mélisande.” In trying 
to break into Jane’s room in the dead of night Jan 
is discovered by his father, and is only saved by 
the devotion of Mette, Jane’s younger sister, who 
declares that it is she and not her sister whom Jan 
was seeking. The boy and girl are affianced on the 
spot, but poor Mette cannot win Jan’s heart, 
though she calls in the aid of the old witch 
Gate; and as Jan is obviously love-sick for someone 
Antibel’s suspicions are again aroused. At last he 
comes upon the lad, in a moment of frenzy, offering 


violence to Jane; Jan throws himself headlong over 


a precipice ; and the dead Fabiane is avenged. Thus, 
as Martril says, ‘on ne badine pas avec les morts.” 
Unfortunately, to give the outline of this simple 
tale is only to misrepresent the book. Its charm is 
in its atmosphere, the sincerity and sobriety of its 
diction, and these things could only be made 
apparent by an abuse of the licence of quotation. 
The impression of dvayxn, of inevitable misfortune 
impending over the Antibel family, is conveyed as 
powerfully as in a Greek tragedy. 


C'est la faute a la fatalité,” 


as the Schneider used to sing in La Belle Héléne. 

Another book which comes to hand from the 
same publisher, “Passion Slave,” by M. J. Loiseau 
(“ Daniel Lesueur”), presents a striking contrast to 
“Les Antibel.” Reverting to our olfactory theory 
of criticism, we should say that “Passion Slave” 
smells of patchouli. It is pungent and meretricious. 
If, as the preface hints, it has been prohibited in 
Russia, one feels that there is something to be said 
for a literary censorship after all. Its author is of 
opinion that the book is one of “ psychology and 
imagination;” but these two ingredients are in 
about the same proportion as bread to sack in the 
tavern bill that you wot of. No doubt M. Loiseau 
started, in perfect good faith, upon a “psychological” 
adventure. It had been borne in upon him that the 
Slav race is not as others are, and he may have had 
a vague design of presenting us with an analysis of 
the Muscovite temperament. But, as a matter of 
fact, he has only succeeded in giving us a com- 
monplace romance of tyrannical chiefs of police and 
fanatical Nihilists, palaces ruined with dynamite and 
political assassinations in the Bois de Boulogne. 
This kind of thing comes as something of an anti- 
climax after a high-falutin’ glorification of romance 
in the preface, wherein the author ranks himself 
by implication among “ the creators of illusions who 
are the real masters of humanity,” along with 
Homer, Buddha, Mahomet, and other high person- 
ages. All M. Loiseau’s fine talk about the peculiarity 
of the Slavonic temperament fails to convince us 
that the love of the Countess Miranoff for the 
Marquis de Brénaz is in any way different from the 
“common form” of the common novel of intrigue. 
The conclusion seems to be: scratch (metaphorically, 
of course) scratch a Russian countess and you find a 
little French milliner. As for the Marquis de Brénaz, 
he is obviously a barber’s block labelled with a pretty 
title. One capital chance for “ psychology ” offered 
itself to M. Loiseau—and he has thrown it clean 
away. The said marquis becomes aware of a Nihilist 
plot against the husband of the woman he adores. 
He has only to hold his tongue and the lady will be 
delivered from an odious tyrant; but this scheme 
would make him practically an accomplice in a 
murder. One can conceive that the workings of a 
man’s mind in this dilemma might be worth analys- 
ing, but M. Loiseau makes no attempt to grapple 
with the one problem which might have made his 
book interesting to readers who have passed out of 
the “tell-us-a-story”” stage of intellectual develop- 
ment. 


DECADENCE. 


ATURE demands that children should devour 
LIN their parents, and Corot was hardly cold in 
his grave when his teaching came to be neglected 
and even denied. Values were abandoned and 
colour became the unique thought of the new school. 
And whither colour has led French painting, into 
what narrow and issueless strait, we shall see in 
due course. 

My first acquaintance with Monet’s painting was 
made in ’75 or ’76—the year he exhibited his first 
steam-engine and his celebrated troop of life-size 
turkeys gobbling the tall grass in a meadow at the 
end of which stood, high up in the picture, a French 
chateau. Herein truth was an impression. Impres- 
sionism is a word that has lent itself to every kind 
of misinterpretation, for in its exact sense all true 
painting is penetrated with impressionism, but, to 
use the word in its most modern sense—that is to 
say, to signify the rapid noting of illusive appear- 
ance—Monet is the only painter to whom it may 
be reasonably applied. I remember very well 
that sunlit meadow and the long coloured necks 
of the turkeys, and truly it may be said that, for 
the space of one rapid glance, the canvas radiates ; 
it throws its light in the face of the spectator as, 
perhaps, no canvas did before. But if the eyes 
are not immediately averted the illusion passes, 
and its place is taken by a somewhat incoherent 
and crude coloration. Then the merits of the pic- 
ture strike you as having been obtained by excessive 
accomplishment in one-third of the handicraft and 
something like a formal protestation of the non- 
existence of the other two-thirds. Since that year 
I have seen Monets by the score, and have hardly ob- 
served any change or alteration in his manner of 
seeing or executing, or any development soever in his 
art. At the end of the season he comes up from the 
country with thirty or forty landscapes, all equally 
perfect, all painted in precisely the same way, and 
no one shows the slightest sign of hesitation, and 
no one suggests the unattainable, the beyond; one 
and all reveal to us a man who is always sure of his 
effect, and who is always ina hurry. Any corner of 
nature will do equally well for his purpose, nor is he 
disposed to change the disposition of any line of tree 
or river or hill; so long as a certain reverberation of 
colour is obtained all is well. An unceasing production, 
and an almost unvarying degree of excellence, have 
placed Monet at the head of the school; his pictures 
command high prices, and nothing goes now with 
the erudite American but Monet’s landscapes. But 
does Monet merit this excessive patronage, and if so, 
what are the qualities in his work that make it 
superior to Sisley’s and Pissaro’s ? 

Sisley is less decorative, less on the surface, and 
though he follows Monet in his pursuit of colour, 
nature is, perhaps, on account of his English origin, 
something more to him than a brilliant appearance. 
It has of course happened to Monet to set his easel be- 
fore the suburban aspect that Sisley loves, but he has 
always treated it rather in the decorative than in the 
meditative spirit. He has never been touched by the 
humility of a lane’s end, and the sentiment of the 
humble life that collects there has never appeared on 
his canvas. But Sisley, being more in sympathy 
with the nature of such a place, has often been able 
to produce a superior though much less pretentious 
picture than the ordinary stereotyped Monet. But 
if Sisley is more meditative than Monet, Pissaro 
is more meditative than either. If a landscape 
does not interpret some human emotion, we 
shall weary of it. If a landscape is no more than a 
brilliant appearance, of what greater worth is it than 
a piece of goldor jewel work? To make my meaning 
clear, to show where the painter’s soul and his handi- 
craft unite and become one, I have only to point out 
that mystery cannot enter into landscape except 
through the values. Values, chiaroscuro, atmo- 
sphére de tableau, give the principle what name 
you like, but admit that an element of mystery and 
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cachotterie must enter into all art. Frankly, I do 
not see how the landscape painter is to obtain 
mystery except through the values. 

Monet had arrived at his style before I saw any- 
thing of his work; of his earliest work I know no 
slightest canvas. Possibly he once painted in the 
Corot manner; it is hardly possible that he should not 
have done so. However this may be, Pissaro did not 
rid himself for many years of the influence of Corot. 
His earliest pictures were all composed in pensivegreys 
and violets, and exhaled the weary sadness of tilth 
and grange and scant orchard trees. There is a picture 
by him now in the Goupil Galleries which I should 
like everyone to see. As usual, it isa barren country 
marked with the unending labour of the peasant. 
The pale road winds through meagre tilth, and 
through the blown and gnarled and shiftless fruit- 
trees the saddening silhouette of the town drifts 
across the land. The violet spaces between the 
houses are the very saddest, and the spare furrows 
are patiently drawn, and so the execution is in 
harmony with and accentuates the unutterable 
monotony of the peasant’s lot. The sky, too, is 
vague and empty, and out of its deathlike, creamy 
hollow the first shadows are blown into the pallid 
face of a void evening. The picture tells of the 
melancholy of ordinary life, of our poor transitory 
tenements, our miserable scrapings among the little 
mildew that has gathered on the surface of an 
insignificant planet. 

France is the land of theory, and it is the unex- 
pected that always happens. I will not attempt to 
explain why the grey-toned and meditative Pissaro 
should have consented to countenance—I cannot say 
to lead (for, unlike every other chef d’école, Pissaro 
imitates the disciples instead of the disciples imi- 
tating Pissaro)—the many fantastic revolutions in pic- 
torial art which have agitated Montmartre during 
the last dozen years. The Pissaro psychology I 
must leave to take care of itself, confining myself 
strictly to the narrative of these revolutions. 
Authority for the broken brushwork of Monet 
is to be found in Manet’s last pictures, and I re- 
member Manet’s reply when I questioned him 
about the pure violet shadows which, just before his 
death, he was beginning to introduce into his pic- 
tures, “One year one paints violet and people 
scream, and the followinz year everyone paints a 
great deal more violet.” If Manet’s answer throws 
no light whatever on the new principle, it shows very 
clearly the direction, if not the goal, towards which 
his last style was moving. But perhaps I am speak- 
ing too cautiously, for surely broken brushwork and 
violet shadows lead only to one possible goal—th 
prismatic colours. 

Manet died, and this side—and this side only—of 
his art was taken up by Monet, Sisley, and Renoir. 
Or was it that Manet had begun to yield to an 
influence—that of Monet, Sisley, and Renoir, which 
was just beginning to make itself felt? Be this as it 
may, browns and blacks disappeared from the 
palettes of those who did not wish to be considered 
Vécole des beaux-arts, et en plein. Venetian reds, 
siennas, and ochres were in process of abandon- 
ment, and the palette came to be composed very 
much in the following fashion: violet, white, blue, 
white, green, white, red, white, yellow, white, orange. 
The three primary and the three secondary colours 
with white placed between each, so as to keep 
everything as distinct as possible and avoid in the 
mixing all soiling of the tones. Monet, Sisley, and 
Renoir contented themselves with the abolition of all 
blacks and browns, for they were but half-hearted 
reformers, and it was clearly the duty of those who 
came after to rid the palette of all ochres, siennas, 
Venetian, Indian, and light reds. The only red and 
yellow that anyone who was not, according to the 
expression of the new generation, presque du Louvre, 
could think of permitting on his palette were ver- 
milion and cadmium. The first of this new genera- 
tion was Seurat. Seurat begot Signac, Signac begot 
Augeton, and Augeton has begotten quite a galaxy 


of lesser lights of whom I shall not speak in this 
article—of whom it is not probable that I shall ever 
speak. 

It was in an exhibition held in Rue Lafitte in ’81 
or ’82 that the new method, which comprised two 
most radical reforms—an execution achieved entirely 
with the point of the brush and the division of the 
tones—was proclaimed. Or should I say one reforma- 
tion—for the execution by a series of dots is implicit 
in the theory of the division of the tones? How 
well I remember being attracted towards an end of 
the room, which was filled with a series of most 
singular pictures. There must have been there at 
least twenty pictures of yachts in full sail. They 
were all drawn in profile, they were painted all 
in the very clearest tints, white skies and white 
sails hardly relieved or explained with shadow, 
and executed in a series of minute touches, like 
mosaic. I confess to every feeling implied in 
the word amazement. This was something entirely 
new, and, as the pictures were not without merit, 
their whiteness comprised a sensation of irradiation 
which I had not met with before. I turned eagerly 
to the catalogue for information concerning the new 
man. Never wasI more curious. The new man aston- 
ished me not only by the novelty of his method of 
painting, but I wondered greatly at the persistency of 
the application. Twenty pictures of yachts all in pro- 
file, all in full sail, all unrelieved by any attempt at 
atmospheric effect, all painted in a series of little 
dots! But great as was my wonderment, it was 
tenfold increased on discovering that only ten of 
these pictures were painted by the new man, 
Seurat, whose name was unknown to me; the other 
ten were painted by my old friend Pissaro. My first 
thought went for the printer; my second for some 
fumisterie on the part of the hanging committee, 
the intention of which escaped me. The pictures 
were hung low, so I went down on my knees and 
examined the dotting in the pictures signed Seurat, 
and the dotting in those that were signed Pissaro. 
After a strict examination I was able to detect some 
differences, and I began to recognise the well-known 
touch even through this most wild and most wonder- 
ful transformation. Yes, owing toa long and intimate 
acquaintance with Pissaro and his work, I could 
distinguish between him and Seurat, but to the 
ordinary visitor their pictures were identical. 

Going up the room I met my friend, and, on 


‘asking for an explanation regarding the sudden 


change that had come into his manner of painting, 
he told me that it was necessary to keep up with 
the young ones, and that he was especially anxious 
not to be left behind. 

Without extenuation I have narrated this tem- 
porary aberration of a man of genius, whose 
work I most sincerely admire and place far 
above the brilliant, superficial colorations of Claude 
Monet. The anecdote could not be omitted from 
my story of the decline and fall of France as an 
artistic nation, which I hope to conclude next week. 
My article next week will contain an explanation of 
the celebrated discovery known as the division of 
the tones and its effect on art. And as this article is 
entitled “ Decadence,” the article next week will be 
entitled “ Decay.” G. M. 


THE WEEK. 


Every Thackerayan when the magazines come 
out goes straight to Macmillan. Mrs. RitTcHin’s 
“Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs” are 
never disappointing. Her father’s lectures and his 
friendship with CARLYLE are the subjects this 
month. His first lecture was as great an ordeal for 
his children as for himself; Mrs. RircHiE wouldn’t 
have minded very much if the day of judgment had 
come while waiting for the lecturer to begin ; but as 
soon as the strange voice in which he started softened 
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and deepened and became his own, she “was glad 
the day of judgment hadn’t come.” There is little 
of CARLYLE, but a very distinct picture of Mrs. 
CARLYLE. “If you wish for a quiet life,” said Mrs. 
CARLYLE to Miss THACKERAY, “ never you marry a 
dyspeptic man of genius.” From internal evidence, 
this must be the true version of the saying that 
has become current in the more sweeping form of 
“Never marry a man of genius.” Some remarks of 
THACKERAY’S about CARLYLE are startling. He 
said, writing to his mother of CARLYLE’S miscel- 
laneous essays, “ Criticism has been a party matter 
with us till now, and literature is a poor political 
lacquey. Please God we shall begin ere long to love 
art for art’s sake. It is CARLYLE who has worked 
more than any other to give it its independence.” 
The advocates of art for art’s sake have surely 
travelled a long way since CARLYLE set them on the 
road ! 


LANDORIANS are not so numerous as Thackerayans, 
but there are some, and they must not miss 
Mrs. CrossE’s “ Old Memories Interviewed ” (Temple 
Bar). They will read there, how “the silence was 
broken at length by LANDOR breathing forth in low 
but distinct tones” the eight lines to Ros—E AYLMER, 
Mrs. Crosse heard LANDOR repeat these lines. If 
you are a Landorian the thought thrills you, if not, 
learn the lines, and read Mrs. CRossk’s article, and 
you will be thrilled. Very amusing is Mrs. Crosse’s 
account of CRABB ROBINSON and JOHN ForRsTER telling 
disparaging anecdotes about each other. But these 
are mere drops from a fine fresh bucket of entertain- 
ing memories. 


HEINE is the subject of M. Epovarp GRENIER’S 
new “Souvenirs Littéraires.” He first met HEINE 
in a reading-room. One day GRENIER was seated 
at the green table covered with journals, a reader on 
either side of him, of whom one was a consumptive 
coughing distractingly. ‘“Chut!” said the other 
reader at a particularly loud and prolonged fit which, 
almost as soon as it had passed, was succeeded by 
another longer and louder still, promptly met 
by a still more imperative “Chut!” When the 
fit had passed, “Is it me you mean?” said the 
poor consumptive to GRENIER’S other neighbour. 
The latter, who had been boring his face into 
the newspaper he held, as if he had been short- 
sighted, looked up with well-feigned surprise and 
replied, “ What! why I thought it was a dog!” 
GRENIER burst out laughing, and so did the author 
of this unexpected rejoinder; he had, however, the 
good grace to set about explaining his mistake to 
GRENIER, in order to convince the consumptive of 
his good faith. The conversation was continued, 
and the brutal joker turned out to be HEINE. Find- 
ing that GRENIER knew German, he made friends 
with him, and had him to translate his articles for 
the Revue des Deux Mondes into French. 


Ir M. GRENIER is correct, and there is no reason 
to doubt him, the general belief in HEINE’s perfect 
mastery of French is no longer tenable. He spoke 
it, according to M. GRENIER, with a foreign accent, 
and sometimes incorrectly, and was incapable, un- 
aided, of writing it for publication. His articles 
were always written in German, and either translated 
by a Frenchman, or by himself, with revisal by a 
Frenchman. Before M. GRENIER, HEINE had availed 
himself of the services of La@:wE-WEIMAR, or GERARD 
DE NERVAL; after M. GRENIER it was SAINT-RENE 
TAILLANDIER, and others unknown. 


AT the time of their acquaintance HEINE wrote 
the Paris correspondence in the Augsburg Gazette, 
and this also GRENIER translated into French—for 
the PRINCESS BELGIOJOSO, HEINE said. It seems, 
however, that the translations of the Augsburg 


articles were for M. Guizor. M. GRENIER asserts 
that HEINE received 6,000 francs from the secret 
service money, and had to show Guizor from time to 
time that he was earning his pay by writing favour- 
ably of France. 


A FRIEND of GRENIER’S was HEINE'S second in a 
duel he had with a German. HEINE behaved well, 
and was gay and witty on the way to the rendez- 
vous. It had been raining, and the road was muddy. 
“The path of honour is very dirty,’ said HEINE. 
Two shots were exchanged, and nobody a penny the 
worse. Although he quarrelled with Hering, M. 
GRENIER writes with admiration of him who re- 
spected neither God nor man and played the light- 
nings of his sarcasm on Sinai as well as on Olympus. 


M. CLARETIE, in the A thenwum, defends the much- 
criticised conclusion of M. “La Débfcle” 
(CHARPENTIER). “ L’Histoire Naturelle et Sociale 
d’une Famille sous le Second Empire,” of which “ La 
Débacle” forms the penultimate volume, ought to 
end, say the critics, with the surrender of NAPOLEON 
in the weaver’s cottage at Denchery the morning 
after the battle of Sedan. M. CLARETIE points out 
that the disasters of France, the ruin brought about 
by the Second Empire, were consummated in the 
Commune, and not at the moment when NAPOLEON 
drove, a prisoner, through the forest-rides of Ardennes 
to Bouillon. This book, and the author’s mild 
reception of PIERRE LoT!'s anti-naturalistic speech, 
will, thinks M. CLARETIE, pave M. ZoLaA’s way to the 
Académie. When the time comes, many in England 
will be glad to see this fearless writer among the 
Forty. 


THE forthcoming “ Life of the Right Honourable 
Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke” (LONGMANS) 
will embrace LORD SHERBROOKE'S entire public 
career, and has been written by Mr. PATCHETT 
MARTIN, with the personal sanction of the late states- 
man and his family. The first volume will contain 


an autobiographical fragment, sketching Winchester - 


School, and the Oxford of GLADSTONE, SELBORNE, 
ARNOLD, PusEY, and NEWMAN. 


OnE of the Fabians, Mr. GRAHAM WALLAS, is 
engaged on a life of FRANCIS PLACE, for which he 
has found abundant material in the British Museum, 
and in private papers. One of his documents is an 
autobiographical memoir, dealing somewhat fully 
with the political history of England between 1790 
and 1844. Another interesting biography will be 
the “Life and Letters of Archbishop Magee” 
(ISBISTER), new in course of preparation by the REv. 
J. C. MACDONALD, formerly chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop. 


For a long time past Messrs. CASSELL & Co. 
have had in contemplation the issue of an illustrated 
boys’ paper on different lines from existing period- 
icals, and since the commencement of the year have 
been making preparations for its issue. The services 
of Mr. MAX PEMBERTON have been secured as editor, 
and it has been arranged to issue No. 1 early in 
September. 


WE have before us the first number of MEssRs. 
CASSELL & Co.’s “Old and New Paris,” a companion 
work to their well-known “ London” and “ Edin- 
burgh.” The illustrations, type, and whole appear- 
ance of the work are admirable. 


A VERY charming series of guide-books, “ Barrett’s 
Illustrated Guides,” has been begun by Messrs. LAw- 
RENCE & BULLEN, on quite a novel plan. The first 
division of the series is devoted to the Suffolk coast, 
and already two numbers have been issued, delightful 
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to handle and to look at. We feel, indeed, that this 
is not a guide-book, and are not ashamed to take our 
information from it. Everybody is afraid to admit 
that they got such and such a fact out of the con- 
ventional guide-book ; but nobody would dare laugh 
at one for quoting such pleasant books as these coast 
guides. It is customary to sneer at the makers of 
guide-books, to call them “Guide-Book Johnnies,” 
but such good-natured, or ill-natured, banter does 
not apply, for Mr. BARRETT is an excellent topo- 
grapher and an original writer. 


THE desperate attempts of some of our Parisian 
friends to strengthen the ties of the Franco-Russian 
alliance would be amusing were they not so pathetic. 
One of the recently published volumes of the Parisian 
“Popular Library” is M. MELCHIOR DE VOGUE'S 
“Lettre d’ Asie et le chemin de fer de Samarcande.” M. 
FOURNIER DE FLAY has printed a book about Russian 
agriculture (“l'Agriculture en Russie”), and another 
publisher has issued an illustrated volume as one 
of a “ Bibliothéque morale de la jeunesse,’ dealing 
with the visits of the French squadron to Kronstadt 
and Portsmouth. PrRoressor M. CaATIN proposes to 
introduce into the French schools the teaching of 
Russian geography as a special subject; but the 
handbook which he has just written shows that he 
does not intend to overburden the memory of 
French youths on the matter, provided the tribute 
of courtesy be paid to the great ally, for he has 
contrived to give all the information necessary to 
the French about Russian territory, the productive 
sources of the country, the different races forming 
its population and their life, gn fifteen pages. 


JoNnAS LIE, the well-known Norwegian author, one 
or two of whose books have been translated into 
English, is at present engaged upon a larger novel, 
which, however, will not appear till the spring. This 
autumn LIE will publish a collection of fantastic 
fairy tales, a continuation of his “Trold.” He has 
found this a convenient shape for giving expression 
to many old thoughts and ideas; and the second 
volume will in all probability not be the last. 


Count LEo Totstoi is at present engaged upon 
a large new novel, but nothing has, so far, been 
allowed to transpire as to its name and contents. 


AvuGusT STRINDBERG, the eminent Swedish writer, 
has now taken to painting, having probably grown 
tired of modelling. That his pictures are impres- 


sionist goes without saying, but they seem to 
demonstrate some talent. 


A PIcTURE of DAvip TENIERS the younger has 
recently been discovered in the possession of a family 
living at Altona, but originally hailing from Holland. 
The subject is a Flemish dance in front of an 
inn on the right of the picture, an open landscape 
occupying the left part. There are altogether 
about a score of persons in the picture, the 
centre being formed by a dancing couple. The pic- 
ture, no doubt, dates from TENIERS’ best period, 
when his colours had a certain rich golden tint. 
There are five known copies of the picture, which 
will probably be shown both in London and Paris. 


THERE is still much doubt as to the exact cause 
of the Saint-Gervais catastrophe. The presence of 
such a vast quantity of water, the source of which 
could not be well accounted for, led many to believe 


Ir housekee are in earnest in wishing to benefit th 7 ed it 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and e the! 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


that some intraglacial lake had been ruptured. M. 
ForEL, who visited the scene of the disaster, takes 
quite a different view of the case. He thinks that 
the great current originated in an avalanche of the 
glacier of Téte-Rousse, situated 3,139 metres above 
sea-level. This enormous mass of ice became released 
from its bearings and fell headlong down a distance of 
2,500 metres, extending horizontally a distance of 13 
kilometres, the fall naturally pulverising the ice and 
melting it to a considerable extent. Once in motion, 
this great body of ice in its wild career became more 
and more melted as it came in contact with warmer 
materials, and increased considerably in bulk by the 
addition of water from moraine pools and the 
torrents of Bionnassay and Bon-Nant. Rocks, mud, 
trees, and débris of all sorts, increased largely its 
destructive power, so that by the time it reached 
Saint-Gervais it was a half liquid and half solid 
stream. The very great proportions which this 
avalanche assumed will cause it to be remembered 
for a long time, for we have very few records, if any, 
of avalanches falling more than 2,200 metres and 
extending more than seven kilometres. 


IN the town of Wheeling, in West Virginia, some 
very interesting measurements have been made with 
regard to the temperature of the earth’s crust at 
various depths. Such observations as these are, as 
is well known, very difficult to make, because the 
external sources of error, such as currents, pres- 
sure of water, &c., are so numerous. The present 
measurements were made in holes that had 
been bored for the purpose of obtaining oil, 
and they were found to be very suitable, 
insomuch as they were dry, and showed extra- 
ordinarily favourable geological conditions. MR. 
T. S. KENSELL superintended the boring operations, 
while PRoFEssOR J. C. WHITE conducted the measure- 
ments, which consisted in placing thermometers at 
different depths, varying from 100 to 4,462 feet, and 
taking their readings occasionally. The results 
when plotted in the form of a curve showed that 
down to about 2,990 feet the temperature in- 
creased at the rate of about 1 deg. Fahrenheit 
for every 80 or 90 feet, while at the depth of 
4,460 feet the increase was more rapid, amounting 
to 1 deg. Fahrenheit for every 60 feet. Surveying 


the readings generally, the curve might be said to be 


very regular, there being only one break, and that 
at a depth of 2,900 to 3,000 feet, where a particular 
kind of stratum was reached, which tended to raise 
the temperature. Glancing over previous observa- 
tions we find that at Sperenberg, near Berlin, the 
total depth bored was 4,170 feet, the tempera- 
ture at the surface and bottom being 47°6 deg. 
Fahrenheit and 118°6 deg., while at Schladebach, 
near Leipzig, a depth of 5,740 feet was reached, the 
instruments recording 51°9 deg. Fahrenheit and 
135°5 deg. in similar positions. These two deter- 
minations gave a rise of temperature of 1 deg. 
Fahrenheit at an equivalent depth of 592 feet and 
65°5 feet respectively, both these values being slightly 
under the one obtained at Wheeling. As it is 
proposed to continue these measures down to a con- 
siderable depth, we hope that we may be able later to 
record what will be quite a unique undertaking. 


AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of the EARL oF EGLINTON; SIR GEORGE 
MAcLEOD, Professor of Surgery in Glasgow Uni- 
versity ; SIR WALTER BUCHANAN RIDDELL, formerly 
Recorder of Maidstone and a County Court Judge; 
Mr. R. L. NETTLESHIP, whose brilliant career as an 
Oxford “Greats” tutor was prematurely closed by ex- 
posure to a storm on the Dédme du Gofiter; Mr. 
RIcHARD JONES, who had been Colonial Treasurer 
in New South Wales in 1857, and had afterwards 
declined the Premiership of the Colony; Dr. DE Vir, 
an authority on Latin lexicography ; M. GEorrroy 
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DE CHAUMES, a French sculptor of some eminence, 
and curator of the Trocadero Museum; SIGNOR 
BELINZAGHI, an Italian Senator and Syndic of Milan, 
who restored the finance of that city after a course 
of Haussmanisation had brought it low; Mr. JosepH 
TUussAuD, of/waxwork fame; and Mr. G. W. Curtis, 
long the editor of Harper's Magazine, and a novelist 
of some distinction. 


A HOUSE OF ROSES. 


KNOW no lonelier spectacle than that of an old 
married couple without children. When youth 
and health and beauty are here it may matter 
less, accordingjto temperament; the most lover-like 
husbands and wives among young married folk of 
my experience are childless. But when they are 
grown old, and bent, and withered, how lonely they 
are for want of a staff, of someone to close the eyes 


_of that most lonely one—the survivor of the two. 


It mnst give an added pang to death, for the one 
who goes leaves the other desolate indeed. 

My old lover of roses and his wife were less un- 
happy than those who have never had a child, for 
somewhere, in earth or heaven, there was a son of 
theirs. For the old man there was a never-failing 
spring of hope; for the old woman there were 
memories of the child at her breast, the little one 
running between the well and the orchard, the dear 
schoolboy, who, for all his talents, had kept the 
child’s heart. It was twenty years since he had left 
them in tears. Eighteen of these had been a long, 
dreadful blank of silence. If he were living now he 
might be a bearded man, with his children about his 
knees. But he must have died long since; died or 
changed in some dreadful way, or he never would 
have let them wait. Boys with an _ unsullied 
heart, and bright wits like his, have come miserably 
to shipwreck before now. Their old tin-type photo- 
graph of him, beautiful in spite of elementary 
photography, shows a face gay and tender, with 
a certain fineness of nostril that promised intensity 
of feeling. Such a one outraged and deceived might 
take the path that leads to the pit. Some fragment 
of a story was blown my way by one who might 
have been the old couple’s only son, one dying lonely 
in a Melbourne hospital, his face full of sweet and 
boyish curves that the hardness of excess had not 
had time to obliterate. ‘“ Not the first man a bad 
woman sent to the devil,” said the surgeon to the 
friend who told me the story. But if it was the 
prodigal son he sent no message. He was conscious 
at the last, and even confidential, but he resolutely 
refused to communicate with his home. “ When 
people are dead they are better dead,” was his 
speech. I never hinted it to the old people. Why 
should I? There was no evidence at all that this 
castaway was their son. The name was the com- 
monest of Irish names,and my friend, the Australian 
editor who unearthed the thing for me, warned me 
against attaching any weight toit. As likely as not 
the dead man had given a false name. After this I 
ceased making endeavours to track the son of the 
simple old people, who would not know how to under- 
take such a task forthemselves. Often, indeed, “ the 
dead are better dead.” 

The old man was the most primitive of farmers— 
had been, I should say, for he farmed only the rose 
in days when I knew him. He had once possessed a 
small farm, half;a hundred acres of thistly land, 
from which savour and strength had long departed. 
It was handicapped by a big mansion, of which the 
old couple inhabited a couple of barerooms. The land 
grew its weak hay year after year. There was never 
any return made to it. The old man pottered in the 
big garden, which was luxuriant, as old gardens are, 
with a wealth of fruit, and clusters of roses flapping 
in your face as you entered any gateway. Those 
old mansions with great gardens and shrubberies are 
thick in Ireland, especially near the metropolis. 


They were built long ago for lords, spiritual and 
temporal, to whose heirs London is now the town, 
and English shires the country. 

The day came when the lease fell in, and they 
had to leave the place where their son was born and 
they had lived their years of hope. If they had 
kept the boy with them, things might have been 
different ; but they had been ambitious for him, and 
given him the best education within their reach. In 
the pride of his youth he had laughed at the idea of 
ever making anything of the exhausted land. There 
was gold to be had in abundance overseas, gold for 
the picking and mining, for some new bonanza had 
been discovered. What did they know of the world, 
of sin, and temptation when they let him go? Such 
things as gambling and wild living, bad women and 
quarrels for their sake, that make men murderers, 
were as far away from them as a legendary world, 
for they read little and the vice at their doors was 
of a harmless kind enough. At first, good news had 
come steadily, and money, and a small nugget that 
stands under a glass shade on the chimney-piece. 
Then the letters ceased suddenly. The woman 
suffered more than the man, for after a time of 
suspense that took out of him any possible spring 
or enterprise, he developed an irrational and joyful 
hopefulness. She had to put away her tears and 
motherly forebodings, because it made her husband 
so angry to see them. 

By-and-by it took some such irritation to dis- 
turb his placidity. They had changed from the big 
house soon after the cessation of the letters. The 
house they went to had long enjoyed the reputation 
of being haunted. No one had lived in it within 
memory. It was a gaunt place, on the very edge 
of the road, narrow, with windows back and front, 
so that you could see straight through to the trees 
at the back. It is on the loveliest bye-road, where 
every flower in its season appears first and vanishes 
last on the luxuriant hedgerows. Far down one 
looks through an avenue of splendid old thorns to 
the blue walls of mountains. The hawthorn is suc- 
ceeded there by woodbine and wild rose, the latter 
falling in close exquisite veils of pink and green 
down to the daisied grass that lines the ditches. 
The high road, with its shrieking steam-tram, runs 
at-right-angles to it, but does not disturb the lane’s 
quietness. By contrast it makes this sylvan world 
lovelier, for it is pleasant to reflect that one is a 
country mouse and yet on such easy visiting terms 
with the city. 

For all the surrounding beauty, the house looked 
irredeemably ugly when the old folk came to live 
there. Who could think it would ever wear the 
gracious aspect that it does now, when it is 
absolutely a stack of roses? Gloire de Dijon, 
Maréchal Niel, tea roses; roses in all colours, from 
tiny, close, white things, nine or ten on a 
spray, through all the gamut of yellow, pink, 
rose-red, and velvety darkness that is almost black. 
Never a one passes that way but stops in delight. 
The roses are over the house, and in the beds, but 
the house-ends are flanked by huge hollyhocks, and 
there are beds at the sides where huge daffodils and 
hyacinths flourish in spring; and for shelter there 
is a close hedge of sweetbriar, so ravishingly sweet 
that I have seen a very noble and intelligent St. 
Bernard dog pause with lifted nostrils to inhale the 
fragrance. Folk may be incredulous about this, but 
I should like them to see this country-bred dog, 
looking up with amazed interest when the leaves 
first open in spring, or following a lark’s flight with 
grave intentness till it is lost in the dazzle. Perhaps 
he has learnt his ways from humankind. Certainly 
he is the only dog I have ever known to display this 
kind of observation. . 

It was through great love that the once hideous 
house came to be a rose-tree in full bearing. They 
were no sooner settled than the old man began to 
beautify against Patrick’s return. At first he was 
half anxious lest he should come while the place was 
so ugly, before the green had covered it. Seasons 
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waxed and waned. The roses throve apace, being 
cared for as no roses ever have been, before or since. 
In the winter they were swathed in cocoanut fibre 
and sacking. In thespring and summer there was an 
incessant round of kindly tasks for the roses’ benefit. 
I used to pass the house every evening, and winter 
or summer the old man was always there, with spade 
or watering-pot or big pruning scissors. No doubt 
the roses growing so beautiful, blooming every year 
in a superb plenty in June, throwing out a sparser 
second crop in autumn, comforted him. Yet he 
never ceased to listen for a foot, and when in time 
he grew very deaf, he would look up with a startled 
lightening of the face when a shadow fell on him at 
his work. Rover, the Irish terrier, that had been 
Patrick’s, shared for a long time in this hopeful and 
hopeless vigil. He was a puppy when his young 
master went away, but I don’t think he ever forgot 
him. He lived to a patriarchal age, a solitary dog, 
with the care of an old couple on his mind, as well 
as the strain of constantly listening for a long-silent 
footstep. These things steadied him, even though 
the village and its temptations were not a quarter 
of a mile away. I used to see him, in his grizzled old 
age, lying on a sack, near the old man at his work, 
his nose on his outstretched paws, his melancholy 
brown eyes full of wistful thoughts. He, too, grew 
deaf, listening for the step that never came. He 
died and was buried by the sweet-briar hedge, and 
they gave him no successor. 

Patrick’s mother had no illusions about his coming 
back. With a woman's faith she thought of him 
ever smiling-eyed, sweet-lipped, under an aureole in 
heaven. She prayed incessantly for him, and thought 
of Paradise as a place to be thirsted after, where her 
boy’s arms should be for ever clasped around her 
neck. She kept her thoughts to herself, however, as 
the years went on. If she cried it was when she 
was alone, and I think she must have cried a great 
deal, for she became in time more than half blind, 
and her eyes have a pale look, as if the colour were 
washed away. Her wound was never allowed to 
close. All those twenty years Patrick’s place was 
set at every meal. His room in the roof, that was 
scented as with attar of roses from the great bush 
that draped the windows, was always kept ready. 
There were periodical airings and dustings, but 
everything was as though a traveller might come 


any hour of the day or night. 


The master of the roses died last year, in the full 
flush of the rose harvest. He sleeps in a very ancient 
churchyard close by, with a green, ivy-covered 
tower, the haunt of martens and swallows, shadow- 
ing his grave; across the road is the garden of the 
Dominicans, where the figures of the white-cowled, 
white-robed novices give a touch of sanctity to the 
lovely peace. Sometimes a monk comes walking 
towards one, with the hills for a background, and in 
a day of serene blue skies and tremulous green 
boughs, one might dream it medieval Italy. The 
church, which is in the centre of the graveyard, is a 
Protestant church, built long after saints had begun 
to lay their tired bones to rest there, but the 
Angelus bell rings its more intimate message to him 
lying there among his brethren of the old faith. 

This year the roses grew a little rank, and with 
an over-abundance of leaves. They had to live 
through the fierce weather of last March without 
their swathings. They are often thirsty, dusty, and 
languid of evenings when no shower comes Silverly 
walking upon the hills. They will deteriorate year 
after year, returning gradually to wildness, or 
getting too weak to open leafy buds. Already they 
are the prey of the green fly. Since that brown old 
face, with more wrinkles than I have ever seen, was 
covered by the coffin-lid, the widow only appears, 
stealing, a melancholy, black figure, to the church of 
the Dominicans, or to the graveyard. I often 
wonder if Patrick’s place is still set and his room 
ready. It was so much a habit with the lonely old 
woman that it might well continue. But no one 
now listens for a springing footstep on the road, and 


if Patrick is yet in this world, he had better come, 
or no one will be left to welcome him. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“A POPULAR ERROR.” 


S1r,—In support of his new theory that landscape painters 

have done more excellent work in figure painting than figure 

inters have done in landscape, G. M. is bold in assertion, but, 
it seems to me, he is weak in proof and mistaken as to facts. 

By his own confession his acquaintance with the work of 
Titian is imperfect, and he speaks with great doubt about the 
value of Titian’s landscape backgrounds. Yet they were an in- 
tegral part of his pictures, and we know that he spent three months 
in the country for the background of his “ Flight into Egypt,” 
and that his ‘“‘ St. John in the Wilderness” (the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s) was the result of a visit to his native Cadore. It is 
almost purely landscape. Again, of the now destroyed “ Peter 
Martyr,” Mr. Josiah Gilbert says that the “soul of the picture 
breathes in the landscape.” So serious was his intention, so close 
was his observation, that the individual localities for these and 
many others of his works have been identified. The scenes were 
familiar to him, and he seems to have poured out his heart in 

iving expression to his sense of their beauty and sublimity. The 
Cauationt sheltered by the great mountains on the summits of 
which the rolling clouds rest, the play of light and shade 
over the boundless plains at the foot of the Venetian Alps, 
the vistas through the branches of the trees, are all seen with 
the eye of the poet-painter. There is a strange modernuess in 
Titian’s landscape in its emotional effect. for his mood, pensive, 

thetic or joyous, is felt in his work. If not the key-note, the 
andscape is at least an important accessory to the subject, 
making it impossible to separate them. To quote Mr. Gilbert 
again, ‘If ‘litian deserves the title of ‘the Homer of landscape,’ 
it is because he was the first art-poet.”’ It seems little short of 
ridiculous in any way to compare his truthfulness and sincerity, 
his perfect harmony, his brilliant colour and masterly exeention 
with the stagey artifice of the melodramatic Salvator Rosa, or the 
hybrid landseape of Jan Both. But Titian was by no means the 
only Venetian that has given us great landscapes. Giovanni 
Bellini, Giorgione, Cima, Basaiti, Bonifazio, Carpaccio and 
others, rise up in our memoryas painters who ennobled their figure- 
subjects by splendid landscapes, beside which the professional 
work of Salvator sinks into commonplace. He is beaten on his 
own ground by the figure painters. Turning to Holland, G. M. 
asks, “‘ Do yon remember anything of Rembrandt’s landscapes?” 
Strange question! For it is generally held that Rembrandt was 
as great a master in landscape as in figure-subjects or in por- 
traiture. The landscapes are fewer, for there was little demand 
for them, many having been lett on his hands and sold 
at his melancholy auction in 1658. Yet the great ‘‘ Rembrandt’s 
Mil!,” the landscapes now or formerly in Lord Lansdowne’s and 
Lord Overstone’s possession, the Sir Richard Wallace picture, 
and others in England, are sufficiently known to art lovers, while 
the great landseapes of Cassel, Brunswick, and Dresden have a 
European reputation. They have all the qualities of his figure 
subjects—grand effects of light and shade aud consummate 
workmanship. They are close studies of nature, yet they bear 
the impress of his powerful imagination. In his etched work 
Rembrandt’s landscapes, such as “ The Three Trees,” are valued 
as much as his figure subjects, while the portfolios of the British 
Museum and of every great gallery are full of his landscape 
drawings. 

Is = “ G. M.” unfortunate in his use of Paul Potter for his 
argument? Does not the dull wooden cowherd in the great “ Bull” 
at the Hague do his best to spoil the fine picture and “G. M.’s” 
theory? Again, is it not the fact that it was Van der Meer of 
Delft’s grand landscape of “ Delft” (in the same gallery) that 
first called the awakened attention of amateurs to the work cf 
this great figure painter? Is not “ The Courtyard” in the Six 
Collection at Amsterdam by this painter a triumph of landscape 
art, making it hard to say whether it is not finer than his figure- 

icture, “The Woman Pouring Out Milk,” in the same collection ? 
Did Teniers not paint landscape admirably, whether as an import- 
ant factor in his figure subjects or in his pure landscape of “ The 
Chateau de Stein”? Would “The Shooting Companies” of 
Frans Hals be what they are without the fine landscape setting, 
an integral part of the composition ? 

More astounding still is the reference to Velasquez. It is 
true that Spain did not favour landscape art. Yet how untrue 
that “ the works of Velasquez are almost bereft of allusion to 
trees.” On the contrary, in his open air portraits Velasquez 
constantly introduces fine trees, rolling plains bounded by the 
Guadarama Mountains, as may be seen in the equestrian por- 
traits of Philip IV., Olivares, Prince Don Baltvazar, and in 
the Prince Fernando. Or look at his hunting scenes, as in 
“The Boar Hunt” of our National Gallery, with its hillsides 
covered with trees. Here, in spite of injuries done to the picture, 
one recognises the work of a great landscape painter. Again, in 
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mre Jandseape the Madrid Gallery gives us the views in the 
Medici Gardens in Rome where Velazquez anticipates Constable 
in freshness and effect. Or take “ The Surrender of Breda” with 
its illimitable horizon stretching to the sea. This painter can 
paint space and air; he gives us atmosphere. Can the same be 
said of “the first landscape painter Salvator Rosa?” Or turn 
to the “St. Paul and St. Anthony,” by Velazquez, where the 
figures are small and the rocky landscape fills the canvas. Have 
we here no landscape painter? The verdict of artists is that 
this work is of the noblest quality. Even the autotypes of the 
Madrid Gallery show this sufficiently. “The popular error” 
has not yet been refuted.—I am, your obedient servant, 
Dundee, 26th August, 1892. JoHN Forspes WHITE. 
P.S.—I agree with “ G.M.” in all the praise he gives to the 
splendid portrait of ** Commodore Williams,” by Turner. It is 
a noble and unique work, and its resting-place should be the 
National Gallery. At present it is hidden in the corner of a 
room in the Royal Thames Yacht Club in Albemarle co © 


ART AS A SUBJECT FOR ART. 


Srr,—Your reviewer of Michael Field’s poems, “Sight and 
Song,” says:—“It is not by any means certain that one art is 
legitimately used as the direct interpreter of another.” Not 
absolutely certain, may be; but to affirm “not by any means ” 
seems to me rather strong after the contrary opinion deliberately 
expressed by the great poetical critic, Lord Byron, in his famous 
criticism on William Bowles. (See ‘Moore’s Life and Letters.”’) 
Lord Byron gives nearly undeniable reasons for recognising art 
asa better subject for art than Nature herself—i.e., paiating 
and sculpture are better subjects for poetry than Nature. So 
far for theory. But the poet supplies us also with an example or 
two, such as some well-known lines on “ The Dying Gladiator.” 
Another poet has given us grag on pictures, or pictures on 
poems, in which it is difficult to say which was the original 
theme. Rossetti delighted in expressing art by art. “The 
Blessed Damozel” is only one of many similar instances, and it 
is difficult to say offhand the number of Browning’s poems sug- 
gested by art: they are certainly among his most beautiful. 
“Old Pictures at Florence” and Pictor ” are examples 
of the poems suggested by painting. 

And “ Master Hughes of Saxe-Gotha” and “ Abt Vogler” 
are instances tolerably trite of poems suggested by the art of 
music: the art, be it remembered—ineluding technique—not 
merely music in the song of a bird, as with most poets. If 
Michael Field would have limited her reading to some of the 
best known poets, she would have recognised that there was no 
immediate need for the ponderous metaphysics of her preface, 
and would do well to omit it in the next edition. 

As I am enjoying an autumnal travel for pleasuge, I have not 
a reasonable book within reach that I can refer to, or I should 
like to deluge your reviewer with extracts from poets. Since 
writing the above I see in the September Bookworm that Mr. 
Albert Moore is joining the poets, and that he first dis- 
covered his faculty of verse ‘‘ by finding lines come into his 
head on the subjects of his own pictures.” 


BEATRICE BROOKSHANK. 
15, Bouverie Road, Folkestone, August 30th, 1892. 


TORYISM AND DRINK. 


Deak S1r,—It is probably in your recollection that Lord 
Salisbury, in his speech at Hastings a few weeks ago, said the 
older and more settled of the towns adhered steadily to Conserv- 
ative principles, and that the newer places were more Radical— 
or words to that effect ; and he mentioned Preston as a prominent 
example. The Brewster sessions were held last week there, and 
although there seems to be a slight improvement in the drunken 
habits of the po ulation, it is still one of the worst places in 
England for drink. You will see there is one drinkiag-shop for 
every 210 of the population ; this is a far larger number of such 
houses than in other large towns. No wonder the death-rate in 
Preston has been some 10 per cent. higher on the average than 
in other towns of the same size, for the past five years. Drink, 
demoralisation, and death have been the accompaniment of its 
steady-going Toryism. Every drink-shop has a vote for the 
Tories, and can carry one or two of its customers with it. The 
great majority of the magistrates are Tories, and support the 
present intolerable system, because the “ pubs” support their 
principles. Would Lord Salisbury still speak proudly of its 
record—either political or social ? xX. 

August 29, 1892. 


THE OVERTURNED LOVE. 


From THE “Fires GALANTES” OF PAUL VERLAINE. 
AST night’s wind, in the park’s most secret nook, 
Cast down the marble Love that watched us, while 
Bending his bow, with such an evil smile, 
We, all one day, were haunted by his look. 


Last night’s wind cast it down. The marble strewn 
Lies white upon the path; ’tis sad to see 
The base, where, in the shadow of a tree, 

The sculptor’s name reads like a faded rune. 


Oh, it is sad to see that lonely base, 

And melancholy fancies come and go 

Within my dream where, called up by my woe, 
A lorn and fatal future I can trace. 


Oh, it is sad !—This doleful picture hath 
It touch’d thee ? yea, although thy careless eye 
Watches, amused, the golden butterfly 

Float o’er the fragments strewn along the path. 


W. W. Tom.inson. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, September 2nd, 1892. 
MUST apologise to “Sociologist” for a fortnight’s 
delay in answering his letter. The truth is, I 
have been waiting with some curiosity to see if his 
champion, “H. M.S.,” would return to the charge. 
Let us reason with “ Sociologist,’ who frankly 
uses the word “detestable” of my contention that 
history is a branch of literature. Well, 1 am willing 
to consider the theory he would substitute for mine. 
This is it, if I may closely follow his own words :— 
History should be a basis for scientific prediction, 
and serious books of history should be written only 
for specialists, and should contain nothing but un- 
manipulated material. “Speaking as a student,” 
says “Sociologist,” “I do not care to have my 
material manipulated in the way ‘A. T. Q. C.’ sug- 
gests. I want todothat myself. . . . Just as I 
take my opinions in politics from the news columns 
of the papers rather than their leaders, so I take my 
opinions in history from the materials themselves 
as far as I can get them.” 


In other words, the name “History,” which 
hitherto has been applied to a finished product.of 
man’s intelligence, is henceforward to be applied 
only to a mass of raw material. Henceforward we 
plump down a cartload of bricks and call it a house. 
The Historian, from this day forth, shall cart stones 
out of which the Sociologist may build himself lordly 
palaces. Truly this is a beautiful theory—for the 
Sociologist. “Do not,” our friend apostrophises the 
sweating historian, “do not vex your brain over the 
material you are obliging enough to bring to my 
door: it is not for you to select the essential and 
reject the impertinent. J want to do that myself. 
Do not even trouble to mop your heated forehead 
or wipe your shoes on the mat: a towzled appear- 
ance adds dignity to manual labour. Two men I 
honour (if I may use an expression of the late and 
belletristic Carlyle), and nothird. One is the horny- 
handed digger: that’s you. T’other is the writer of 
books: and that’s myself.” 


It is an imposing attitude; but we may inquire, 
perhaps, if it be not a trifle arrogant. Literature— 
History—we have good reason to honour their bills. 
But what has Sociology yet done for the world? 
Where are her assets? Her business is being 
developed on new lines, by young and pushing 
hands: but are we justified in making her this 
enormous advance upon note of hand, without 
security? I think not. Confident as “ Sociologist” 
may be of the future of his pet science, I have hopes 
that he will recognise the extravagance of his present 
demand. 


Nor do I follow him in his attempt to conciliate 
his drudges by flattery. “Frankly,” says he 
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towards the close of his letter, “history is a science.” 
But excuse me, sir; a minute ago you were engaged 
in proving it to be nothing of the sort. Crude and 
unsystematised information is not science; and you 
expressly demanded that the information supplied 
you by the historians should be crude and unsys- 
tematised. You refused to have your material 
manipulated. You said, “I want to do that myself.” 
Now surely, sir, you must perceive that if the name 
of science be conferred on the mere collection and 
purveyance of material for scientific purposes, then 
Burke and Hare were scientific men. Nay, in 
comparison with the gentleman who painfully copies 
out every word of a Borough Account-book, I am 
fain to think them eminent: for it stands on record 
that Burke and Hare exercised a certain discrimina- 
tion, a certain daintiness of choice, in their purvey- 
ing. Not every corpse was deemed worthy of their 
patron’s knife: the rudiments of a system were, if I 
remember, clearly traced in their operations by the 
avenging forefinger of Justice. 


I am far from denying sociologists should be 
supplied with material for their sociologising. Let 
them have it by all means, and to any amount. Let 
compilations be made for them: let them spread 
their compilers and copyists and transcribers like 
locusts over our museums and libraries. But let 
them refrain from insulting a great art. If history, 
the finished product, be not for them, at least they 
may abstain from filching its name and conferring 
it upon the labours of their drudges. Nor is any- 
thing gained by talking of the finished product as 
“popular history.” Popularity and Unpopularity are 
a true antithesis; popularity and science a false. 
Let them call Gibbon a popular historian if they 
like, provided they speak commonly of Stubbs as an 
unpopular historian. But “popular” is no constant 
epithet for the finished product, as the writers of 
sociological works ought to know by this time. 


And, indeed, the manner in which these gentlemen 
show their hand is a trifle naif. “Just as I take my 
opinions in politics from the news columns of the 
papers rather than their leaders,” says “ Sociologist,” 
“so I take my opinions in history from the materials 
themselves as far as I can get them.” But I observe 
that the Sociologists publish their opinions, and even 


' tempt popularity to the extent of advertising their 


books. We are not adjured, in the case of Sociology, 
to contemn the finished product—the theory—and 
address ourselves only to the study of material. But 
let a man of genius paint what Carlyle called “some 
picture of the thing acted,” and let his book be 
recognised as a work of genius, and at once you have 
the whole professorial pack barking after him and 
worrying at his heels. 


No, my worthy “H.M.S.”; it is very well for 
you to hymn Bishop Stubbs and Mr. S. R. Gardiner 
as writers who “have not sacrificed their convictions 
of historical truth to make their works interesting” : 
but first you will have to convince us that Bishop 
Stubbs and Mr. S. R. Gardiner could have made their 
works interesting in any case. And no, my excellent 
“Sociologist”; the “detestable” view that history 
is a branch of literature is not yet extinct “in spite 
of protests since the time of Thucydides.” And I 
wiil tell you why :—because Thucydides is alive, and 
the protests were dead and forgotten five minutes 
after they were uttered: because his work was the 
work of genius and the protests were not. 


And here we seem to get at the gist of the matter ; 
which is that “H. M.S.” and the rest of the pro- 
testing gentlemen want to prescribe new rules for 
the game,—rules that shall put them on an equality 
with players of genius. Now there are some of us 
who doubt this to be possible. A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 
MR. HUXLEY’S RELIGIOUS MUSINGS. 


Essays upon Some Controvertep Questions. By Thomas H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 


HIS large and lively volume holds the record of 

Mr. Huxley’s campaigns against theology during 
the last seven years. It cannot “thunder in the 
index,” for it has none—which we reckon a serious 
fault; but its fierce and sweeping prologue isan assault 
upon every sort of Christian, and a glorification of 
“science” as affording the one and only certain 
knowledge we possess. If mankind could be saved 
by epigrams, Mr. Huxley would be their prophet. 
With keen phrases he cuts down stalwart heroes and 
men of renown upon the right hand and the left. 
He is always amusing, generally good-humoured, and 
quite sure of himself, even when he professes to 
be sure of little else outside mathematics. His hard, 
common-sense prose, which has neither shading nor 
pathos, and never betrays the melancholy that used 
to lend Professor Tyndall’s periods their subtle 
charm, is exactly suited to his treatment. We 
should like to hear Pascal or Cardinal Newman 
pointing out the absence of those qualities from it 
which are characteristic of the religious temper, and 
putting aside as irrelevant the demand, so natural 
as it seems to Mr. Huxley, for “legal” evidence in 
questions where faith is admittedly supreme. But 
the father of Agnosticism handles the great theme of 
the supernatural as though Christianity had been 
invented by Philistines for Philistines. He can see 
but one way of arriving at truth, which he calls 
experience, yet in religious experience, on the whole, 
he discovers little else than illusion and hallucina- 
tion. At one time he ascribes to science the 
foundation of right action, and informs us that 
if we wish to get evidence of “objective reality,” 
we must employ the scientific method; at another 
we are told that there may be sciences the 
subject-matter of which is falsehood, and that 
“ratiocination cannot dispense with faith as a 
starting-point.” From all which we may conclude 
that even if Mr. Huxley were irresistible in attack, 
he is by no means unassailable on his own territory. 
And the. question which we ask ourselves on laying 
down these brilliant but merely destructive and 
anarchical pages, is not whether the arguments con- 
tained in them are valid from the author’s point of 
view, but whether his point of view is not the worst 
he could have chosen for the purpose of religious 
criticism ? We cannot judge of the Homeric poems 
by the aid of the differential calculus. Mathematics 
have their own value; and the methods of “ science ” 
will always avail when only science is in question. 
But we wish Mr. Huxley would follow the train of 
thought suggested by Newman to which he refers 
more than once, and consider why it is that religious 
minds are simply shocked, and not in the least per- 
suaded, by his own manner of dealing with the 
Bible and theology. To say that they are stupid or 
bigoted is to leave the problem where he found it. 
The true answer plainly is that Christians have not 
gained their beliefs by the method on which he lays 
so unremitting a stress; and that the objections 
arising out of that method do not seem to them an 
argument against their creed, but only a proof that 
the critic has never known its meaning. 

Mr. Huxley’s position is very singular. He allows 
that “faith” goes before “science” in physics; why, 
then, should it not go before science in metaphysics ? 
If without instinctive beliefs we are unable to justify, 
or,as Kant would argue, even to construct experi- 
ence, what is the objection to building our religion 
upon the “ instinct of personification,” which is quite 
as imperative, and therefore as valid, as the instinct 
of generalisation? Again, it is Mr. Huxley’s view 
that no one is entitled to say a priori that any 
given so-called miraculous event “is impossible,” or 
“that prayer for some change in the ordinary course 
of nature cannot possibly avail.” There is, according 
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to him, no inconsistency between “the acceptance 
of the constancy of the natural order and a belief in 
the efficacy of prayer.’ What we call “laws of 
nature” are not agents, but merely records of ex- 
perience, and imply no constraining necessity which 
would limit the possibilities of the future. These 
are not admissions wrung by the energy of his oppo- 
nents from Mr. Huxley. They are assertions of his 
own making, evidently sincere and, it must be said, 
remarkably significant. For if it is not unphilo- 
sophical but an instinct of our very nature to per- 
sonify the “something not ourselves,” of which laws 
and forces do but furnish us with inadequate symbols, 
and if the interposition of a Higher Will is in accord- 
ance with the analogy of all our experience, and 
prayer need not be futile, and even the greatest of 
supernatural portents is not in itself impossible, one 
feels driven to inquire why Christians should not go 
on believing in their Christianity as they have done 
hitherto. There is surely ample room and verge 
enough in these statements for whatever the Old or 
the New Testament has put on record. To the 
common run of men the difficulty is not where Mr. 
Huxley sees it, but where he does not see it, in the 
things themselves, not in the character of the evidence 
alleged on their behalf. And when he has convinced 
his readers that @ priori objections to events which go 
by the nameof thesupernatural areabsurd, he will per- 
haps succeed in making some of them Christians, but 
so long as the instinct of personification remains what 
it is, he will make very few of them Agnostics. 

For it is not the case, we venture to say, that 
religion is all one with “ reverence and love for the 
ethical ideal,” unless that ideal be realised in a living 
Deity upon whom man may call for light and strength. 
The “ terrible questions of existence,” which must be 
met somehow, are embittered rather than cleared up 
by reasoning of the sort in which Mr. Huxley takes 
delight. If his science will do for mankind what 
religion has done, and do it more successfully, then 
the future is in its hands. But we all know that 
evolution, from the Darwinian standpoint, is not 
necessarily humane, or just, or beneficent; that the 
Christian virtues, which still form our noblest and 
most taking ideal, have had to struggle for existence 
with the brute forces that look only to themselves, 
and have in them neither pity nor compassion; and 
that success in life does not invariably mean the 
triumph of righteousness. What has science, with 
its vivisection, to say to these tremendous problems ? 
Had it not better attend to its own modest work, 
and leave them to the saints and the sages, whose 
communion with the Supreme has been in prayer 
and meditation, and whose sufferings on behalf of 
their fellows have taught the world all the wisdom 
it has ever learnt? Mr. Huxley’s sarcasms beat on 
the outer case of theology; they leave its spirit and 
its substance intact. He wants some vulgar test by 
which to distinguish the divine from the human 
element in the Bible. There is no such test. ‘The 
talisman is faith,” and should he object that this is 
to take refuge in mysticism, the pages of history are 
there to prove that Christians have been always, in 
this sense, mystics. They have never thought it 
possible to make converts who would not submit to 
an inward and spiritual change of heart, as well as 
to an external authority. 

Of course, among the determining facts of history 
in which Christians believe, some have been attested 
with a wealth of evidence too great to be withstood 
by any sceptics. But this need not have been the 
case; and many others, taken apart from the 
tradition in which they come down to us, are 
obscure, or not capable of demonstration, or sur- 
rounded with difficulties. Had believers maintained 
that they possessed, or ought to possess, “legal” 
evidence for such, it would have been open to Mr. 
Iiuxley to ask them where it was, and to triumph 
over their embarrassment. But to say, as he does in 
effect, “ The things may have happened—indeed, the 
like things have happened—but I am not satisfied 
with the evidence in this particular case,” is little 


else than to repeat what the Fathers of the Church, 
as well as modern apologists, have cheerfully granted. 
How much is there not on which we rely every day 
of our lives as certain and indubitable, the legal 
evidence for which is slight or unsatisfactory, and 
yet there is enough evidence of some other sort 
to warrant or to compel our acting upon it. As 
regards the Christian facts, however, no one who 
believes in Providence and will consider how the New 
Testament has grown out of the Old, and how Chris- 
tianity has developed the idea of the work and per- 
sonality of its Master, will be at a loss to find solid 
historical grounds for the faith which is in him. 
And he may dismiss the greater part of Mr. Huxley’s 
contention with the excellent scholastic formula 
Transeat ; meaning either “ Not proven,” or “ Nothing 
to the purpose.” 

But in one part of his volume, we are glad rather 
than reluctant to admit, the writer has fully suc- 
ceeded. He has demolished—though, we fear, not for 
the last time—that lath-and-plaster geology which 
some good men, and Mr. Gladstone among them, will 
insist on building upon the first chapter of Genesis. 
Why they persist in endowing the author of the 
Pentateuch with a knowledge that needs to be 
revised or freshly interpreted about every ten years, 
quite passes our comprehension. In the days of 
Cuvier it meant one thing, and in the days of Lyell 
another; while Mr. Huxley has no difficulty, and 
much gratification, in proving that the geological 
scheme offered by the reconcilers will satisfy neither 
science nor the Bible. “It is Mr. Gladstone, and not 
I,” observes his critic with entire justice, “ who will 
have it that the Pentateuchal cosmogony is to be 
taken as science.” Why not give up making claims 
for Scripture which Scripture has never dreamt of 
making for itself? We have no need of an inspired 
geology ; and it is only too clear that the geology 
among whose uncertain strata Mr. Gladstone’s feet 
have been wandering is not inspired. The Bible is 
the Book of Religion, and we have Mr. Huxley’s 
word for it that the Book of Religion it will long 
continue to be. It is not a manual of science or a 
compendium of secular history, but the manifestation 
in life and experience of that Divine Power which, 
through all the storms of evolution, does assuredly 
make for righteousness, though its footsteps are to 
be discerned only by the eye that is purged and the 
heart which, as Pascal knew, has its own sufficient 
and abiding reasons. Mere science cannot help 
us at all; and the moral sense, while it acknow- 
ledges a law of life, has no strength to realise that 
ideal which attracts and dazzles it. The experience 
of a good many hundred years has shown that in 
Christianity there is a source of right action, not only 
capable of declaring what it is, but enabling the 
weakest and poorest of mankind to fashion their 
lives according to it; and it is that ever-present 
Reality, and no dead legal evidence, which has 
upheld the faith of millions. What, we should like to 
ask, has Mr. Huxley to put inits place? Only Agnos- 
ticism ? But Agnosticism is an exhausted receiver. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY OF HISTORY. 


Tur Farrn Lire or tue Earty Curren: an Introduction to 
Church History. By W. F. Slater, M.A., Biblical Tutor, 
Wesleyan College, Didsbury. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

RECENT years have produced a good deal of writing 

upon the early Church and its interral arrange- 

ments; but it is to be feared that it has led to 
almost as much obfuscation as enlightenment of the 
religious mind. For erudition, especially in the 
form of half-knowledge, has little tendency to lead 
to historic truth unless accompanied by a firm 
grasp upon the essential principles, the regulative 
ideas and spirit of the epoch in question. Now, 
without overlooking the remarkable accumula- 
tion of new materials which has been made 
since Lightfoot’s fundamental discussions, it is 
probably true to say that the general drift among 
writers of his own communion since his death has 
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been retrograde in point of historicity, so far as con- 
cerns the most vital matter of all—viz., a true and 
sympathetic insight into the characteristic genius of 
the Apostolic age, its type of piety as determina- 
tive of its own institutions. And the reason is more 
or less obvious. No one has succeeded to his strong 
grasp of Paulinism, partly because none of his fellows 
are equally prepared to abide by the result, and work 
downwards to the Church of the end of the second 
century, instead of vice versd, conveying the Church 
of the third into the Church of the first century. 
Accordingly the book before us is very welcome 
as a real attempt to let the Apostolic age speak for 
itself, and tell us its own regulative ideas, in the 
light of which all its institutions must be studied. 
At a time when we are coming to think much of 
Greek influence as a factor in developing Christianity, 
it is well to be reminded afresh how much more 
potent in the first instance were the Jewish associa- 
tions that surrounded its cradle, and how far they 
go to account for the specific forms, especially of its 
original sacraments and ministry. This Mr. Slater 
makes very evident in treating of the Jerusalem 
Community, as also in his subsequent argument for 
the widespread survival of Jewish Christianity into 
the age after the Apostles, to which he devotes 
considerable attention. For a fair appreciation of 
such influences, moreover, he prepares the way by 
showing that the Brethren, under the lead of the 
Apostolic witnesses to Christ, had no principles of 
polity as distinct from those of their faith, which 
taught them that they were brethren indeed in virtue 
of acommon divine Sonship, and that the “ gifts of the 
Spirit” which at once manifested and sealed this fact, 
were for the general welfare and exercised in mutual 
service. This latter was the “democratic” factor, 
tending to modify the “ aristocratic’”’ Jewish idea of 
the rule of seniors or “elders.” Accordingly “the 
Church took form by ‘ the logic of facts,’” as, indeed, 
it was bound to do among men whose original 
horizon had upon it no promise of a future other 
than the catastrophe of the Parousia as traditionally 
conceived. (Cf. Actsi. 6; ii. 17ff.; iii. 19f.; 1 Pet. iv. 7.) 
Another excellent feature of our author's attitude 
is that he constantly keeps the past in due relation 
to the tout ensemble of the Church’s life. That life 
he “sees steadily, and he sees it whole.” Hence, 
apart from minor points of detail, there is a certain 
verisimilitude inherent in his picture when seen as 
_the sequel to the old dispensation and the antecedent 
of the age which immediately follows, which is like 
a water-mark of veracity. Nowhere is this more 
manifest than in his handling of the Eucharist, or 
Lord’s Supper, as the final and culminating moment 
of the Agapé, or fraternal Love-feast—that most 
characteristic expression of the primitive Christian 
consciousness, wherein for a brief hour rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned, realised their ideal relation 
of equal religious value to the eye of the One Father. 
How deeply this mode of expressing love was rooted 
in Jewish sentiment may be seen vividly in a docu- 
ment with not a few archaic features (Hp. Clem. 
ad Jacobum, ix.), where it is said that “for the 
entrance of love there is one adequate pretext 
(rpopacis), the common partaking of salt.’ Very 
justly, too, is the notion challenged that this organic 
relation of Agapé and Eucharist, to which the later 
stratum of our didaché so clearly witnesses, ceased 
early in the second century for the Church at 
large; while the special pleading for morning or 
fasting communion in the same period meets with 
the faithful criticism it deserves. Hardly less 
accurate is the handling of primitive Baptism in the 
light of John and Nicodemus; but Mr. Slater would 
have done better had he omitted Schaff’s unsatisfac- 
tory plea for infant baptism as an apostolic practice, 
and set it on its true basis as a later modification, to 
meet a new order of things, when the idea of Christian 
nurture emerged from under the Parousia-preoccu- 
pation which marks the whole of the first century. 
The treatment of church-officers is remarkably self- 
restrained, and the author refrains from jumping at 


tempting analogies. He is rather content to dwell 
upon the fluidity and informality of the Church’s 
prime, urging only that “if any or all of these terms 
attained exact and technical signification in after- 
times, it surely must be most unscientific to read 
the later meanings into the early use.” It is 
passages like these which inspire confidence in an 
author’s historic sense; and because they abound, 
the book can be heartily recommended, apart 
from all questions of nice detail, which are, however, 
always suggestively, and as a rule temperately, 
stated. Finally, the closing chapter on the Church 
furnishes many seasonable caveats, as well as 
much food for thought, leading to the query 
whether, after all, the sacred cause of the Church’s 
unity is not being most wounded in the house of its 
most demonstrative friends, while they obtrude a 
false object on men’s notice—the false Messiah of 
“the diocesan episcopate,” in the place which can be 
filled, on Pauline principles at least, only by the One 
Lord, faith in whose true Messiahship once secured 
essential unity—where nothing else was added by 
Judaizers as sine quad non—before uniform organisa- 
tion emerged, and can doubtless do so again after its 
matured developments. Certain it is at least that it 
is no light thing, as Mr. Slater observes, for “ English 
Catholics” to “take on themselves the responsibility 
of refusing fellowship to all who do not submit” to 
their fallible, and for most of them necessarily 
amateur, reading of complicated historical data, in 
defiance of the consensus of the best Continental 
scholarship, as well as of a host of great names, past 
and present, of theirowncommunion. Often enough 
a great truth has no foes like its fond but misguided 
friends. 


THE ARTS OF GREECE, 

Hanprooxk or Greek AxrcuroLocy. By A. S. Murray, LL.D., 
F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum, London: John Murray. 

THERE is no department of classical knowledge in 
which it is so difficult for the amateur to be abreast 
of the latest information as in that of Greek 
archeology. Explorers of all countries, especially 
English, French, German, and American, have been 
so busy in the present century that not a decade has 
passed without some important increase of our 
knowledge of the subject. At one time it is the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, at another the remains 
of the Mausoleum or the temple of Ephesian Artemis, 
that is being rescued from destruction or burial, and 
made available to the civilised world; and quite 
recent years have seen the excavation of Troy and 
Mycenex, of Olympia and Pergamon, together with 
the accumulation from Cyprus, Egypt, and Greece 
itself of a mass of scattered facts bearing on the 
origin and development of Greek art in all its 
branches. Only the specialist can be fully aware of 
the latest advances which archeology has made; 
and the world at large must look to the specialists 
to provide it, from time to time, with clear. and 
concise summaries of the present position of the 
science. 

No one, therefore, can say that Dr. Murray’s 
volume is inopportune or uncalled for. With the 
exception of the American translation of M. Collig- 
non’s manual, there has hitherto been no introduction 
to Greek archeology available to the English reader; 
and M. Collignon’s book, though good as far as it 
goes, is altogether slighter than Dr. Murray’s. But it 
must be understood that Dr. Murray’s work, too, is a 
handbook,and not a Handbuch. A German Handbuch 
is apt to fill a shelf in one’s library, and bears the same 
relation to an English “handbook” as a German 
Handatlas does to an English “ handy atlas ””—mean- 
ing only that it can be moved without a lever. The 
German article is addressed to students, but also to 
advanced scholars; the English, to students and 
cultivated dilettanti. Hence the German work is an 
exhaustive and orderly summary of all that is known 
of the subject in hand, abounding in detail and 
references; the English is an introduction to the 
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subject, explaining its outlines and general principles, 
and aiming at being attractive to the general reader. 
The work of one of the first living authorities on 
Greek antiquities cannot fail to be of value even to 
first-rate archeologists; but it is doing Dr. Murray 
no injustice to say that these are not the persons 
whom he principally addresses. The audiences to 
whom, it is safe to assume, the Rhind lectures—out of 
which this volume grew—were originally delivered, 
and the public to whom the volume now especially 
appeals, are of a class hardly known perhaps in 
Germany, but very prominent in England—the large 
class, namely, of educated persons who, without 
being specialists in classical learning, yet retain their 
interest in subjects connected with it, and especially 
in all that concerns the literature and art of Greece. 

Looked at in this light, Dr. Murray's handbook is 
to be cordially welcomed. It may be possible to 
specify certain defects, or what appear to be such, in 
its execution, but, as a whole, it answers its purpose 
excellently. It provides an introduction—which no 
other English volume, to our knowledge, gives—to 
nearly all the branches of Greek archeology ; the 
only marked omission being numismatics, which, Dr, 
Murray wisely thinks, would require separate treat- 
ment upon a larger scale. One or two preliminary 
points may be noticed before giving a brief account 
of its contents. The illustrations, which are a most 
essential feature of a volume such as this, are 
plentiful and, for the most part, good. It is true 
that many of them have already appeared in Dr. 
Murray’s “ History of Greek Sculpture”; but the re- 
productions are, as a rule, more satisfactory in the 
present volume. The quality is, however, still un- 
even. Some of the plates are excellent, notably the 
reproductions by photographic process of two beauti- 
ful gems, of the Hermes of Praxiteles, and of some 
of the principal Parthenon marbles. Others, how- 
ever—such as the representations of the Phigaleian 
frieze or the Harpy-tomb from Xanthos—are un- 
necessarily rough and coarse, and give an unfair 
idea of the originals. A large proportion of the 
illustrations are taken from objects now in the 
British Museum; but this is a feature which is 
natural in itself, and makes the handbook all the 
more useful to the English reader, who can readily 
follow it up by a study of the originals. On the 
other hand, many persons would have been glad to 
have had more reproductions of the most important 
antiquities in Continental galleries, such as the great 
frieze of Pergamon, now at Berlin; and in the case of 
so interesting and representative an example as this 
it is to be wished that more illustrations had been 
given. However, the selection of illustrations can 
never satisfy everyone, and it must fairly be 
admitted that there is little reason to find fault 
with Dr. Murray in this respect. As regards the 
literary style, it is hardly possible to say as much. 
It shows traces of its original lecture form, and 
suffers in consequence. The colloquial transitions 
which are natural to the lecturer mar the clearness 
and conciseness of the style when they are read 
instead of heard. The main lines of division and 
classification might be more sharply and decisively 
drawn, with advantage to the student; but the 
matter itself is thoroughly trustworthy, and the 
handbook will adequately fill a serious gap in the 
existing guides to classical learning. 

The plan of the work is simple and clear. The 
first chapter deals with the primitive art of Greece 
in all its branches, bringing down the subject to 
about the sixth century B.c.; and the subsequent pro- 
gress is then narrated in separate chapters for each 
branch. In the preliminary chapter the antiquities 
from Mycenz naturally play a prominent part; but 
the important question of their date is inade- 
quately discussed, and no indication is given that 
Dr. Murray’s view on this point is not that 
which is generally taken. It is also rather re- 
markable that no special examination is given of 
the state of art as revealed in the Homeric poems. 
Of the chapters which follow, those will probably 


be found most interesting which deal with vase- 
painting, sculpture, painting, and architecture. The 
gems, bronzes, and terra-cottas are, indeed, most 
fascinating to those who will take the trouble to 
study them; but they do not embody the highest 
art of Greece, and they do not force themselves on 
the attention of the casual student as a vase or a 
statue does. The chapter on vases gives a good 
explanation, plentifully illustrated, of the successive 
changes in style, from black figures on a white 
ground to black figures on red, and thence to red 
figures on black, the most familiar form of all; but 
one would have liked a fuller treatment of the sub- 
jects found upon those vases, and of the method in 
which they are handled. The description of the 
technique, in short, somewhat excludes the art and 
poetry of the subject. The chapters on sculpture— 
whether in relief, as on the friezes of temples; or in 
the round, as in statuary—are extremely interesting. 
The Parthenon marbles naturally receive the most 
detailed attention, and the characteristic styles of 
Praxiteles and Lysippos are also fully treated. On 
the other hand, it is curious to find no allusion to 
the Zeus of Pheidias at Olympia; and Scopas, one of 
the chief sculptors of the Mausoleum, is very scantily 
noticed. Indeed, one looks in vain for an adequate 
account either of the sculpture or of the architecture 
of the Mausoleum ; and, as has already been noticed, 
the account of the Pergamon marbles is disappoint- 
ing, though the characteristics of that school of art 
are correctly enough indicated in the short space 
allotted to it. As regards painting and archi- 
tecture, the treatment is unequal, the former 
receiving nearly a hundred pages, the latter less than 
thirty. The former subject, as Dr. Murray explains, 
has been rather neglected in this country; but it is 
of necessity a somewhat barren study, since no work 
of the greatest artists of Greece has been preserved, 
and it is difficult to form an adequate conception of 
their style from descriptions alone. Dr. Murray 
might, however, have added a touch of novelty by 
quoting the testimony of the recently-discovered 
poet Herondas to the realistic genius of Apelles. On 
the other hand, the wall-paintings of Pompeii 
survive to give us an idea of the decorative art of 
the Greeks; and the sections on this subject are 
excellent. Architecture, finally, is rather scantily 
treated in its limited space, even the name of Ictinos, 
the architect of the Parthenon, being omitted; but 
the introduction to the subject, if slight, is clear. 

A few minor errors and omissions may be noticed, 
in view of the probability that a second edition of 
the work will be required. It is hardly correct to 
say (p. 59) that lions were unknown to the Greeks 
in historical times, in face of the testimony of 
Herodotus to their presence in Thrace when the 
army of Xerxes passed along its coasts. Hipparchos, 
the son of Peisistratos (p. 92), was not killed in 
510 B.c. (the date of the expulsion of Hippias), but 
in 514. Further, the statement (p. 259) that 
Peisistratos “set scholars to collect the ballads that 
were then floating about under the name of Homer, 
and to put them into shape for general reading or 
for educational purposes, connecting them into one 
narrative by new passages skilfully imitated from 
the phraseology of the ballads themselves,” is an 
unduly positive solution of the Homeric problem. 
But these are] the mint, anise, and cummin of 
criticism ; in the weightier matters of archeology 
Dr. Murray has produced a volume of high interest 
and unquestionable authority, in a field in which 
such a work was especially called for. 


AN AMERICAN MUSICAL CRITIC. 


Pretupes AND Srupres: Mustcat Tuemes or Tue Day. By W. J. 
Henderson, London: Longmans & Co. 


THERE has probably been written quite as much bad 
criticism of painting as of music. But, apart from 
all question of sound judgment, the musical critic, 
by reason perhaps of the impalpable nature of his 
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subject, is of all critics the vaguest, the most un- 
meaning, the most difficult to apprehend. No more 
astonishing specimen of musical criticism could be 
cited than one, in reference to Paganini’s playing, 
which Macaulay reproduces in a letter given by Sir 
George Trevelyan in his “Life.” ‘“ The notes fall from 
his bow in luminous flashes, and then ascend into 
the air, where they shine like stars,” wrote the critic 
quoted by Macaulay ; and in Mr. Henderson's “ Pre- 
ludes and Studies” there are homages almost as 
absurd. ‘“ Moritz Rosenthal,’ he writes, “is a 
pianistic whirlwind. The impression he made on me 
at a first hearing was that he literally paralysed the 
sensibilities of his audience.” The “eloquence” of 
this pianist, we are further told, is “ sporadic, and 
governed largely by the mood of the moment,” 
which is “ not consistent with the true artist's single- 
ness of purpose.” His treatment of involved passages 
is declared to be “vital”; while his touch is “as 
sweet and as moist as dew.” Here Mr. Henderson is 
at least intelligible. But moistness of touch is 
searcely admirable. It suggests the necessity from 
time to time of wiping the keys. This little physical 
inconvenience has not, however, prevented Mr. 
Rosenthal from reaching “the topmost peak of 
virtuosity,” where, it is predicted, he will “ spread 
his wings for flight towards the sky of musical 
feeling.” Not only does Mr. Henderson write badly 
himself, but he admires bad writing in others. Thus 
he quotes approvingly from Christiani’s work on the 
principles of expression in pianoforte playing, the 
following dictum, at once loose and oracular : “ Talent 
implies a peculiar aptitude for a special employment ; 
hence pianistic talent implies a peculiar aptitude for 
that particular branch of musical art.” Of Eugene 
D’ Albert Mr. Henderson tells us, without wishing to 
insult the young pianist, whom he cordially admires, 
that “the only one of Christiani’s deportments in 
which he is still lacking is intelligence.” Mr. Hender- 
son seems himself a little wanting in that desirable 
quality, especially when he delivers himself of such 
judgments as the following: “He [still Eugene 
D’ Albert] is not always able to preserve the delicate 
mental state of Chopin in his feminine moods. Of 
Chopin in his masculine moods he is a superb 
explicator. But D' Albert's fiery individuality breaks 
the bonds of Chopin, the female, at times, and trans- 
lates the ultra-refined ideas into a sterner utterance 
than befits them, and so shocks our sensibilities.” 

In justice to Mr. Henderson, let us add that he gives 
a better, because more intelligible, account of the play- 
ing of Dr. Hans von Biilow than of the playing of 
Rosenthal, Albert, Rummel,and Joseffy. may,” 
he says, “ be astonished, electrified, paralysed by the 
others; we are convinced by the doctor.” After 
being electrified and paralysed one may well indeed 
need a doctor, if only a doctor of arts and letters; 
for Bulow is no musical doctor, that strange title 
being indeed unknown in Germany. “The others,” 
writes Mr. Henderson, “compel us to acknowledge 
their own greatness; tbe doctor forces us tou bow 
before the greatness of the music. They are all 
artists; but Dr. von Biilow is at once the servant 
and the benefactor of art. But let us remember that 
without emotion the supreme pinnacle of perform- 
ance cannot be reached. Experience, deep and 
thoughtful study, and arduous practice have made 
Dr. von Biilow what he is, or, rather, what he was. 
But with all his thought he cannot move a hearer as 
D’ Albert or Rummel can.” 

In the earlier sections of his treatise ‘on the 
“Evolution of Piano-music,’ Mr. Henderson dea!s in 
very interesting style with the history and develop- 
ment of “ piano-music” from the fifteenth century 
even to the present day; and his chapter on the 
development of pianoforte-playing is equally good. 
There were wise men in the sixteenth century; 
and in his reasons for not wishing his daughter to 
learn the monochord piano, the poet, Pietro Bimbo, 
displays a sagacity which in connection with piano- 
forte-playing one would be glad to meet with more 
often in the present day. 


“ As regards your request to be permitted to learn 
the monochord, I reply,” he writes, “ that because of 
your tender age it is impossible for you to know that 
such playing is fit only for vain and frivolous women. 
I, however, desire that you shall be the most amiable 
and the purest girl on earth. Moreover, it would 
give you little pleasure or fame to play ill; but in 
order to play well you would have to spend from ten 
to twelve years in practice without having time for 
anything else. Now,consider whether this would be 
worth while. If your young friends desire you to 
learn to play in order to give them pleasure, say 
that you do not wish to make yourself ridiculous 
before them, and be content with your scientific 
studies and your fancy-work.” 

In his chapter on Wagner Mr. Henderson shows 
himself an intelligent and devoted admirer of the 
great German composer without falling into a blind 
attitude of Waguer-worship. He takes, however, 
somewhat too seriously Wagner's pretension to 
establish an analogy between his own music and 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Wagner does, indeed, 
resemble Schopenhauer in this respect—that as 
Schopenhauer recognises but one philosopher, Kant, 
to the exclusion of all others, so Wagner recognised 
but one composer, Beethoven. Wagner has himself, 
in “Opera and Drama,” told us of his pessimistic 
manner of regarding the works of other composers : 
going to hear them with the conviction that they 
will be all bad, and sometimes coming away as- 
tonished by the discovery of some passage of un- 
expected beauty. Mr. Henderson, however, seeks 
deeper and subtler resemblances between the science 
of Schopenhauer and the art of Wagner, without, as 
it seems to us, being able to find them. In some 
places Mr. Henderson expresses his high admiration 
for Wagner in rather too lofty a style, as where, 
after speaking of the composer’s last work and of 
his death only a few months later, he exclaims: “No 
man ever went before his Maker with a nobler 
offering than Parsifal.” This recalls a certain com- 
poser’s variation of one of the Psalms: “ O, come let 
us sing unto the Lord: let us go before His presence 
with a fugue.” 


THE LAND OF THE MUSK-OX. 


Tue Barren Grovunp or NortHern Canapa. By Warburton Pike. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 


Tuis book has been written by a sportsman, chiefly 
for the information of sportsmen, but it has a very 
considerable interest for a wider circle of readers. 
The eagerness of the Englishman to kill game, big or 
small, has almost become a factor in the ever-widen- 
ing influence of the race, and it certainly has con- 
tributed in no small degree to our knowledge of the 
geography and conditions of remote and not easily 
accessible regions. The bison, elephant, tiger, or 
rhinoceros has been to the Englishman of the nine- 
teenth century what gold was to the Spaniard of 
the sixteenth—a sufficient reason for facing all perils 
of travel by land and sea, all the dangers and annoy- 
ances which attend life among savage races. This 
hunting instinct has operated so widely that of late 
years the field for novel adventure has become very 
narrow indeed. Mr. Warburton Pike has, however, 
found for himself distinctly new ground. The re- 
moter stations of the Hudson Bay Company have 
hitherto been regarded as the very outposts of safe 
land exploration towards the Arctic Ocean. Entrust- 
ing himself to the guidance of Indians and half- 
breeds, Mr. Pike penetrated far to the north of the 
great Slave Lake, beyond these posts and into the 
“barren ground of Northern Canada,” the home of 
the musk-ox. The shortness of the summer, the 
extreme severity of cold in winter, the impossibility 
of carrying any adequate supply of provisions, 
and the consequent necessity of depending entirely 
upon the gun and fishing-tackle for food during 


months together, made his task a very difficult one. . 


How the difficulties were overcome, how cold and 
starvation were endured, and how the musk-ox was 
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found, studied, slain, and eaten in his native solitudes, 
are all told in a very simple, straightforward way. 
Sometimes the story is almost monotonous in its 
continuous record of travel, trouble, and alternations 
of famine and plenty, but the very monotony is 
interesting in the illustration which it furnishes of 
dogged perseverance. None but the most enthusi- 
astic of hunters will be inspired by Mr. Pike’s book 
to emulate his exploits. Even to him the “four 
months of straight meat” involved in his longest 
excursion represented a dietary capable of improve- 
ment. 

“T don’t think I ever enjoyed a meal so much as that first dinner 
at Fort Resolution, after « most necessary wash. . . . How 
strange it seemed once more to sit at a table; on a chair, like a white 
man, and eat white man’s food with a knife and fork, after the long 
course of squatting in the filth of a smoky lodge, rending a piece of 
half-raw meat snatched from the dirty kettle.” 


But there are worse things than half-raw meat 
taken from a dirty kettle. Mr. Pike attempted, after 
his northern expedition was concluded, to cross the 
Rocky Mountains in the month of December. He 
and his small party lost their way, and were re- 
duced to the last extremities. At one stage their 
spirits were “greatly improved” by an unexpected 
supply of food consisting of a mouse caught in the 
snow, and boiled with half a pound of flour into a 
thin soup. Then they betook themselves to their 
moccasins, which were eaten as they gradually be- 
came worn out. For days they struggled through 
snowdrifts and over ice on an allowance of “a 
spoonful of flour in the morning and a strip of 
moose-skin at night for each man.” This was at 
Christmas-time, with its crowding memories of home 
cheer. At last they reached the cabin from which 
they had set out. 


“*T pushed open the door, and shall never forget the expression 
of horror that came over the faces of the occupants when they recog- 
nised us. We had become used to the hungry eyes and wasted 
forms, as our misery had come on us gradually ; but to a man who 
had seen us starting out thirty-two days before in full health, the 
change in our appearance must have been terrible. . . . I was 
blind in the left eye and deaf in the left ear; there was a sharp pain 
in each side just below the ribs; but my legs, though not well under 
control, were still strong. We had all completely lost the use of our 
voices, and suffered greatly from the cracking of the skin on hands 
and feet, which always results from starving in cold weather.” 


But even experiences like these do not dampen 
a hunter’s enthusiasm, and Mr. Pike is evidently 
restless in the regions of Piccadilly with its easily 
bought luxuries, and would prefer to be where you 
have to “tramp many weary miles on snow-shoes 
before you get even a sight of your dinner in its raw 
state.” He closes with careful advice to sportsmen 
who wish to follow in his steps. 

An appendix which contains a paper by Dr. G. M. 
Dawson, of the Dominion Geological Survey, upon 
“some of the larger unexplored regions of Canada” 
is a great addition to the value of Mr. Pike's book. 
Dr. Dawson, who has himself crossed the Continent 
many times in prosecuting the scientific exploration 
of the Dominion, is probably the most competent 
living authority upon the question which he dis- 
cusses. He furnishes a map on which he has out- 
lined no less than sixteen areas, varying from 7,500 
to 289,000 square miles, and amounting in the aggre- 
gate to nearly a million square miles, all of which 
enormous range of country “is for all practical 
purposes entirely unknown.” He points out to 
Canadians that till this territory has been subjected 
to examination, it stands as a reproach to “our 
want of enterprise and of a justifiable curiosity.” 
Even though much of the land may be barren, and 
possibly devoid also of mineral wealth, he says—very 
justly—that it will be useful even to obtain this 
negative information, and to write up “ No thorough- 
fare” where it is necessary todo so. But he antici- 
pates that in some of the unexplored districts dis- 
coveries of economic value would be made; while 
the truly scientific survey of the country would 
yield important indirect results from observations 
made on botany, geology, climatology, and similar 
subjects. The scientist as well as the sportsman 


may gather suggestions from “The Barren Ground 
of Northern Canada.” 


FRENCH WRITERS IN LITTLE. 


Tue University Extension Manvats: The Literature of France. 
By H. G. Keene, Hon. M.A. Oxon. London: John Murray. 


As if the conjuring trick of compressing great men 
into the little compass of small serial booklets was 
not half astonishing enough, the same feat is now to 
be exhibited with the great literatures. This seems 
the most striking reason for the present manual, 
which, otherwise regarded, is “not intended for 
school use, or for examination purposes,” at the 
same time that its “aim is to educate rather than to 
inform.” What this exactly means it is not for us 
to explain; but we do say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the coaxing of the Fisherman's Genie 
into the leaden case, or the casques that did affright 
the air at Azincourt within the wooden O, were 
mere cakes and fancy bread, as Sancho Panza puts 
it, compared to the cramming of all the divine and 
diabolical literature of France into this one little 
book. And little as it is, it was even writ smaller at 
first, if we can judge from the fresh start made in 
chapters eight and nine, which add on some of the 
best of the criticism, repeating many names and 
works, and in one case a quotation, which is correctly 
given at p. 184, although not so at p. 94. The futile 
index takes little note of these two chapters—the 
author’s “second wind,” as it were—so that the 
reader has to make his cross-references for himself. 

Mr. Keene is at his best in generalisations; and 
one notices some excellent criticisms, such as a 
leading French literary characteristic being “an 
amiable Celtic petulance, and a sort of classic and 
scrupulous grace in execution.” That’s two of his 
weapons, by the way; but this again is good: 
“ Humour—that sort of playful pity that loves what 
it laughs at, and is not above laughing at itself— 
seems to have died out of French poetry.” There is 
not much of it in the composition of the French 
character either. Again, Racine is to Corneille as 
Pope is to Dryden. The contrast of Voltaire and 
Victor Hugo is also well indicated in a few words. 
The Revolutionary period, including its before and 
its after, is also extra well done; but is relatively too 
large, and is, besides, rather political and social than 
literary. Then the remark is just enough, though 
not too logically put, that in our Richardson's novels 
“there was and has ever since been something that 
has profoundly affected the French intellect.” Some- 
thing of the same kind might be said of Fenimore 
Cooper, at least in the case of Balzac. 

But then we get the curious statement that “since 
Goethe the literary influence of Germany has ceased.” 
This leaves out of the account Heine, and Hoffmann’s 
*Contes”’ (translated in France 1859, 1860, as well as 
before). And we have not found a word as to the 
avidity with which translations from the Russian 
have been received for a whole generation. One 
cannot but object to calling Alfred de Musset a 
Gavroche and a child of the Basoche. Ienri Murger 
and some of the Bohémiens of his date may have been 
confused here ; “‘ mais j'aime mieux Alfred de Musset ” 
than to pass over the saying of that about him. 

Disparaging Dumas as a “massive and genial 
mulatto,” who bas merely “delighted children of all 
ages,” is, we suppose, what Mr. Keene calls elsewhere 
“studying French seriously,’ and it is only one 
instance of the un-French and unsympathetic treat- 
ment administered to the literary art of our next 
neighbours almost throughout. I[nsomuch so that 
the title might almost have been “Some Ll’ocket 
Antidotes to French Literature.” 

Want of discernment is again shown about 
Baizac, in whose marvellous allegory about the 
human will, “ La Peau de Chagrin,” Mr. Keene can 
see nothing but “a machinery borrowed from 
medieval magic, and applied to the habits of modern 
life.” This kind (of dulness) cannot be ca:t out even 
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by much reading. And then the comparison of 
Balzac’s wuvres de jeunesse, as they are indulgently 
called by the trade, to “Notre Dame de Paris” is 
ludicrous, and shows that Mr. Keene must be lucky 
enough never to have read any of those unendurable 
“ works.” There again—for he is ever reverting to 
Balzac—to say that he was “almost a professed anti- 
stylist,” and “did not care for musical utterance,” is 
to ignore all his biographies and the exquisite dedica- 
cations—to name nothing else—which he prefixed to 
so many of his real works and worklets. 

The running down of Béranger’s artistic sincerity 
too twice over, is gratuitous and unjustifiable. He 
was a minstrel—it was all he claimed to be himself, 
“un ménétrier”—a delightful, touching, and immortal 
song-writer, and Mr. Keene, in the pureness of his 
literature, studies him too “seriously.” We note 
with pleasuretheastounding statement—for a Univer- 
sity Extension manual—that“ Faublas” isonly “anovel 
of adventure,” which was made on p. 118,though it cer- 
tainly is redeemed in the second thoughts on p. 197. 

One cannot but see that Mr. Keene is most at 
home in the anthors who have held their own in the 
teaching circles, as well as, or indeed in spite of, the 
sesthetic coteries. ° He is accordingly strong on 
Racine, Moliére, La Fontaine, “‘Télémaque,” and so on, 
but as to the earlier ages of ruder strength—the age 
of infancy, as he academically calls the period—he 
is not to be followed. For example, he is unfortu- 
nate in writing of “ the farce of The Advocate Pate- 
lin.” The comparatively modern comedy of L’ A vocat 
Pathelin was merely a humdrum réchauffé by Brueys. 
The name of the fifteenth century original (of many) 
is Maistre Pierre Pathelin; and then we had soon 
after Le Nouveau Pathelin and Le Testament de 
Pathelin. ‘“ Revenons 4 nos moutons,” too, was not 
in the original farce; it was Pasquier first put nos 
for ces, and Rabelais has “retournant a nos mou- 
tons.” 

The perfunctory mention and the errors about 
Villon might have been written down by one who 
never opened his works to read them “seriously.” 
From his specimen of Villon, which is otherwise 
altered in two words, Mr. Keene omits the line (about 
Joan of Arc): “ Qu’Anglois bruslérent & Rouen.” If 
this be not done without motive, it is again unpleasant. 
But most of the old French is modernised—in order, 
we presume, “to educate rather than to inform”; 
but that is a poor excuse for the substitution of 
wrong words, and for “mistakes in French.” We 
have marked many; in fact the earlier quotations 
are generally faulty. The three worst cases are from 
Rutebceuf, p. 20, Ronsard, p. 44, and the Satyre 
Menippée, p.50. A line is dropped out of Rutebceuf’s 
eight, and the remaining seven are mauled out of all 
fidelity (we are checking from Achille Jubinal, 1839, 
i. 239, 242): dme for amis is bad, and so is making 
male pélerins of the young nuns; vont for sont is 
another mistake, and je n'en suis pas is not the same 
as je ne sui mie. This by no means exhausts the 
differences in these seven lines. 

In Ronsard’s celebrated sonnet, which Thackeray 
imitated, we have vielle twice for vieille, devidant 
for devisant, and et for en; to say nothing of Ron- 
sard instead of mon nom. In the third extract of 
seven lines, noted above, we have nest for n’es, vous 
étes for tu es, and the two words meurtr2res and 
roitelets are omitted (we have an edition of 1664, 
Ratisbonne, before us). Another bad quotation, 
called “ pretty lines,” from Parny, p. 113, begins un- 
consciously in the middle of a sentence, prints ces for 
ses, and is not sense as it stands. 

But we must be brief. Mr. Keene gives a list of 
five of his chief authorities, among which is Mr. 
Saintsbury’s “Short History.” One wishes he had 
followed it oftener; but his more real guide, whose 
name he once prints thrice on a page, is uncatalogued. 
It is the old cold, narrow, acrid, “‘ schoolmaster critic,” 
La Harpe, who overbore and quarrelled with his 
fellows. Decidedly—to ring the changes again upon a 
same quotation —“décidémment, j'aime mieux Georges 
de Saintsbéri.” 


FICTION. 


1. Tur Maip’s Sweerneart; A Prose Idyl. By Alan St, 
Aubyn. London: Chatto & Windus. 


2. Dr. Campron’s Patients. By W. G. Waters. London and 
Sydney: Eden, Remington & Co. 
3. Suspecrep. By Louisa Stratenus. London: Chapman & Hall. 


THE name of “ Alan St. Aubyn” is chiefly known in 
connection with three stories of Cambridge life. 
These stories contained certain revelations that seem 
to have had their interest for a part of the reading 
world, while among those who thought less highly of 
them were all who had any knowledge of Cambridge 
life. In “The Old Maid’s Sweetheart,” “ Alan St. 
Aubyn” has taken a fresh subject. It seems not 
impossible that the subject and, to some extent, the 
style may have been suggested by a perusal of the 
work of Miss Wilkins. “The Old Maid’s Sweet- 
heart” is not so much a novel of incident and cha- 
racter as a novel of vegetation. When the heroine 
is an old maid, especial emphasis is, as a rule, put 
upon her garden. Her goodness and her geraniums, 
her sweetness and her sweetbriar, are coupled in- 
evitably. If the heroine is old, it is perhaps as well 
to refer to the hollyhocks. Cover the porch with 
honeysuckle, say precious things of the May lilies, 
perfume freely with lavender. In a word, do any- 
thing that will attract the reader's attention from 
the main point to the pleasanter things. The main 
point is one which the succession of the seasons might 
have taught the old maid herself in her garden. There 
is a time for everything, and our winter is not the 
time for our love-making. We may, if we like, 
join with a famous scholar of bygone days in his 
detestation of “ the nature of things”; but it is use- 
less to fight against it. At the end of the story the 
old maid makes her sacrifice: she gives her lover to 
the woman whom he really loves. This woman, too, 
really loves the hero—which the old maid, with all 
her sweet and pure fidelity to him, cannot any longer 
be supposed to do. Her sacrifice is noble; but it 
would have been made at the commencement of the 
story had her intelligence been normal. For the 
rest, the herc is suspected of murder, and committed 
for trial on strangely insufficient evidence. But 
heroes have always had that habit of being easily 
suspected. The subject of the story seems, therefore, 
not to be perfectly satisfactory. Yet, on the whole, 
it is better than anything which “ Alan St. Aubyn”’ 


_-has yet given us; it is more quiet and restrained, 


and, in consequence, it is more impressive. 

In “ Dr. Campion’s Patients,” Mr. Waters intro- 
duces us to a house, supposed to be haunted, in a 
London square. Its occupants are really “ mysterious 
disappearances,’ men who for some reason or other 
have thought it advisable to withdraw from the 
world. The reputation of the house secures to them 
the seclusion which they require; they live there, 
provided with a miraculous man-servant, an excel- 
lent library, and every luxury. Several of them tell 
the stories of their lives, and these stories form the 
main part of Mr. Waters’s volume. It must occur to 
many readers that they could suggest a parallel to 
this volume—in other words, that they know whence 
Mr. Waters drew his inspiration. That may be. 
But, with the exception of the last two chapters, 
which are too farcical to suit the tone of the rest of 
the book, Mr. Waters has written a very fairly enter- 
taining book. Thereis at least something which is not 
commonplace in three of the stories which are told 
by members of this curious club. One of these is 
the story of a head-master, one deals with the pro- 
prietor of a hydropathic establishment, and one is 
concerned with a jewel-merchant and the mysteries 
of imitation sapphires. This attempt to avoid con- 
ventionality, which seems to us to be deliberate, is 
quite praiseworthy ; but, without doubt, convention- 
ality might have been avoided in a more original 
way. We think, too, that more might have been 
made of the idea; the book gives one the impression 
that the last part of it was written too quickly— 
that the author got tired of it, and hurried to a 
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conclusion. However, the book is quite readable 
and shows promise. 

“ Suspected” is written in a style which makes 
a reader wonder whether it may not be a transla- 
tion, or written by one who is not thoroughly 
intimate with the English language. Sucha sentence 
as the following is passing strange :—‘ Could a man 
who twenty, thirty times had risked his life for the 
honour of his flag, or to save that of his subalterns, 
could such a man all of a sudden become a villain ?” 
The title of the book in some degree tells the 
story. We have a hero and a villain; they both 
love the heroine, and she at the commencement 
of the story loves the villain. The hero, by the 
way, is not always allowed to have the same spelling 
for his name; this is hard on “a man who twenty, 
thirty times had risked his life for the honour of his 
flag, or to save that of his subalterns.” The hero 
behaves heroically. He does not persecute the 
heroine with his attentions; on the contrary, he 
gives the villain a large sum of money, and exhorts 
him to make himself more worthy of the heroine. 
Yet the villain is found dead, and the hero is 
suspected of the murder. If this were all, the book 
would be very obvious and commonplace. But there 
is more, and in the delineation of the heroine’s 
character some subtlety is shown; its author is 
addicted, however, to certain early Victorian con- 
ventionalities. Her strength lies in her studies of 
character. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE majority of readers will probably find Mr. 
Laurence Hutton’s “Collection of Death-Masks” 
(Harper) the most interesting of all illustrated 
articles this month. The value of a plaster cast as 
a portrait of a dead or living face is unquestionable. 
The subject cannot pose; he cannot try to look 
pleasant. “In his mask he is seen, as it were, with 
his mask off.” Mr. Hutton presents us with a score 
of these records that cannot lie, including casts 
of the faces of poets, revolutionists, musicians, 
philosophers, prize-fighters—of Dante, Mirabeau, 
Beethoven, Newton, and Ben Caunt. It is a most 
impressive gallery, this array of the pale faces of 
those “who are now the guests of death,” fronting 
us blindly without a song to sing or a word to say. 
We grow eerie, and feel like one haunted, and turn to 
living faces—the powerful engraving of Mr. Glad- 
stone in the English Illustrated, that of Antonin 
Dvorak in the Century, or that of Gainsborough’s 
“Mrs. Sheridan and her Brother” in the Magazine 
of Art. It is a risky thing to begin looking at 
pictures. On we go through NiccolO Barabino’s 
paintings (Magazine of Art), the Lesueurs, Claudes, 
Chardins, and Watteaus (Scribner), and the Monets 
and Tintorettos in the Century. Really it is 
debauchery, going thus from painter to painter 
and period to period; it is as bad as mixing drinks: 
so we turn—we turn to the politics. 

We find the cockerel who crows anonymously 
in the National Review clapping his wings and 
“raxing ” his throat on the top of his own minority, 
plume-plucked but still pugnacious, and full of 
righteous indignation at the country which has 
falsified “our generous trust.” There is word in 
an old ballad of the “cock that crowed an hour 
too soon.” Here is one who crows—how shall we 
say it?—with his head turned round; certainly 
with his eyes tightly closed, and about half a 
century too late. “None of us looked for a large 
Unionist majority ; but, in substance and effect, our 
generous trust has been falsified.” You rub your 
eyes at the words. For good or ill, it is the people 
that reposes trust now, gives its mandate to ministers, 
and takes it away again. Only a cockerel with his 
head twisted over his back and eyes tightly 
closed could have achieved this feat of crow- 
ing half a century too late. A different kind 
of clarion is wound in the Fortnightly; but we 
do ill to compare Mr. Frederic Harrison with such 


a fancy bird as the nameless and noteless National 
Reviewer. “The Stranger in the House” (Macmillan), 
although he, too, would like to trumpet back the 
night, instead of heralding the dawn, has his eyes 
open, and perceives this at least—that when Mr. 
Gladstone has made up his mind you might as well 
attempt to change it, by any kind of pressure, as 
“to move St. Paul’s by leaning against it.” Could 
there be a more invaluable mental gift, especially in 
such a seething time? Some have even been known 
to declare that it is better to stick to a wrong 
decision than to fluctuate. But on this aspect of 
the question we refer the reader to the Dissentient 
Liberals, many of whom doubtless have their own 
thoughts now. It is indeed hard to have to stick to 
a wrong decision when it is not the winning one. 

Mr. Theodore Child’s second paper on “ Literary 
Paris” (Harper) is even more interesting than his 
first, as it deals with the more recent men. Mr. 
Child has strong opinions on the condition of modern 
French literature, and is particularly opposed to 
“Renanism” and “ Mandarinism”’; his loyalty to 
capacity of every kind enables him, however, to 
be impartial in his judgment of individuals, while 
rebuking tendencies—if that has any meaning. But 
his comparison of Coppée with Cowper seems to us to 
argue a want of acquaintance with one of them— 
with Cowper, we should say—“ the poet of old maids 
and oppressed seamstresses, mais si peu poéte.” 
Probably we should not wonder at such a ridiculous 
criticism. We need to be English bred to appreciate 
this most English of poets fully; but any student of 
literature should always mention with respect the 
tender, delicate genius who, though bearing such a 
burden of woe as few have borne, cast lightly off the 
hood and jesses of the eighteenth century and showed 
Wordsworth how to soar free of the falconer. 

Of scientific articles the most attractive are Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd’s “Famous Family” (Longmans), a 
study of the aphides—a romantic, exciting study ; 
Sir Robert Ball’s paper on “ Mars” (Fortnightly), 
lately the most popular of all the nightly per- 
formers among celestial troupes that dance on 
nothing and wheel untethered through space; and 
Professor Garner’s “ Monkeys’ Academy in Africa” 
(New Review), a very amazing paper; one can 
conceive what unextinguishable laughter a humorist 
could-make out of the steel cage, the poisoned arrows, 
the electric battery, and the very lethal ammonia 
squirt. The humour is there latent, as of a scientific 
Don Quixote de Tarascon, or Don Hudibras de la 
Moneta. Does any reader know a famous old boys’ 
book called “Silas the Conjurer”? The professor 
is going to give Silas eighty in a hundred, and beat 
him every time. Equal in interest to any of these 
is Dr. Robertson’s “ Canine Morals and Manners” 
(Contemporary). He uses a new word, “ cynomorph- 
ism,” which suggests volumes: dogs idealise us into 
divine dogs. 

Mr. J. H. McCarthy introduces Nietsche’s dra- 
matist, August Strindberg, to the English public in 
the Fortnightly ; Harper's has a good lecture on 
“Chapman,” by Lowell; and Mr. Andrew Lang 
writes his easy best in “A Reverie at Christie’s” 
(Longman’s). The article, “Yellow Jack” (Cornhill), 
is a very special one. We must quote a conversa- 
tion, condensed :— 


“¢Ton’t be afraid of the fevah, boss; you all right. Only good 
people die. No wutless people taken ; you make yo’ mind easy, sah!’ 
‘What the —— do you mean?’ ‘Look, sah! You know Mr. George 
Robinson ; he was too good, Many a time he give me a dollar for a 
bird-skin not wut a gill (penny). Last time I see him he say : “ Deh, 
dere’s a three-bit piece fo’ yo'self.” Now Mr. George dead, boss. As 
fo’ his brudder, Mr. Dick, he too wutless. De udder day I say to he : 
“Mr. Dick, I hope I meet you in Hebben.’ What do you tink he 
say, boss? He turn roun’ quite sharp on me: “If I meet you in 
Hebben,” says he, “I’ll take up my hat an’ walk out.” He no dead, 
boss. He too wutless; he ‘live now. You make yo’ mind easy, 
boss; I got no feah dat you pull troug all right.’” 


The writer makes a happy remark upon the value of 
“wutlessness” as a moral prophylactic. 

We must not forget to mention “Sayonara” 
(Temple Bar), an exquisite poem, and one of the 
finest results of our new intimacy with Japan, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue characteristics of Mr. Lowe's biography of “Prince 
Bismarck” are so thoroughly well known that it seems super- 
fluous to say anything here in its praise. This new and revised 
edition of a book which attracted widespread attention on its 
first publication seven years ago contains a fresh chapter dealing 
with the memorable events between the death of the old are 
and the dismissal of his great Chancellor by the present ruler of 
Germany. Mr. Lowe had ample personal opportunities— as 
Times correspondent at Berlin—not merely of watching at head- 

uarters the course of German politics, but of studying the 
character and achievements of the statesman who was the real 
founder of the modern German Empire. Justice is done to the 
astuteness, courage, prescience, and force of character which 
have enabled Prince Bismarck to shape the destinies of the 
Fatherland, and yet these pages reveal the weakness, as well as 
the strength, of one of the most remarkable men of the nine- 
teenth century. There can be little doubt, Mr. Lowe thinks, 
that in the course of his long and splendid tenure of power 
Prince Bismarck had insensibly established a kind of personal 
imperium in imperio within the limits of the Prussian monarchy. 
™ N o one had fought more desperately than the Chancellor to 
save the rights of the Crown from the curtailing scissors of a 
Constitution, as no one had been a more jealous defender of these 
rights after they had at last been limited and reduced to Charter. 
form by the revolutionary movement of 1848. Yet, if the truth 
must be told, this very same Bismarck had gradually, and per- 
haps even ental | , ended by absorbing into his own person 
the exercise of some of those rights which appertained exclusively 
to his sovereign.” This circumstance, in conjunction with the 
restless ambition of the young Kaiser, was enough to account for 
his downfall, even if we dismiss the obvious incompatibility of 
age and temper which exist between William IT. and his grand- 
father’s trusted adviser. It is still possible to regard Prince 
Bismarck as a “solitary Colossus,” even though it is no longer 
true that he has a “continent for a pedestal,” and Mr. Lowe's 
book, whilst free from excessive eulogy and hero-worship of the 
sentimental kind, is valuable because of the light which it casts 
on the ex-Chancellor asa man of action. Prince Bismarck is 
set in these chapters against the background of his times, and 
no student of the history of modern Germany can afford to 
ignore a volume which abounds in personal or political informa- 
tion from the first page to the last. 

“ Round Southwold ” is the title of an illustrated pamphlet 
which conjures up much that is interesting concerning a 
picturesque stretch of the Suffolk coast. The earliest mention 
of Southwold is at the beginning of the thirteenth century, when 
a chapel was built there by the monks of Thetford. Nearly two 
centuries later—in 1490—Southwold became a municipal 
borough, and Henry VII. granted the little seaport town its 
first charter. The place rapidly grew to be of considerable 
importance, and there was a time when it numbered amongst its 
dignitaries and officials a high steward, two bailiffs, a town 
clerk, chamberlain, a marshal of the Admiralty Court, to say 
nothing of sergeants-at-mace, fen-reeves, and the like. In the 
seventeenth century Southwold possessed six churebes and many 
religious houses, but the sea grew envious and encroached upon 
the place, and for a long term of years it seemed as if the glory 
of Southwold had for ever departed. Then a great magician 
arose in the person of George Stephenson, and many a sleepy 
hollow, up aud down Bugieed and along its coasts, renewed its 
youth. Southwold is now a pretty little watering-place, with 
aspirations of its own, and a growing company of visitors each 
year to justify its dreams. The neighbourhood around possesses 
many picturesque and noble relies «f antiquity, and the church 
of St. Edmund at Southwold itself is a spacious fifteenth 
century structure of stately character and beauty. Scattered 
through the text of this cheap and handy guide-bouk are a 
number of admirable illustrations of Suffolk scenery and 
buildings. 

A welcome book to lovers of good literature is ‘“ Scottish 
Poetry of the Sixteenth Century,” the new volume of the Abbots- 
ford Series, edited by Mr. George Eyre-Todd. The Reformation 
did much in Scotland to purify the morals «f the people, as well 
as to awaken amongst them a religious fervour, intense in its 
character, if sombre in its aspect; but poetry was perhaps too 
much of a sensitive p ant to flourish in such an atmosphere. It 
is claimed in this book that the medieval world, with its charm 
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and its chivalry, its splendour, cruelty, and power, was filled, in 
spite of all its faults, with a certain generous joy of life, and this 
may be traced between the lines of contemporary history and 
poetry. Afterwards mirth and gladness, perhaps more in litera- 
ture than in life, suffered a temporary evlipse, and for a time 
nothing was printed by the Scottish press but that which was 
tinged with religion in the strictest sense. The temper of the 
nation seemed to change after Flodden, and a new and more 
ascetic view of life began to prevail. Yet the sixteenth century 

roduced Sir David Lyndsay, the “ Juvenal of Scotland,” John 
Bellenden, a scholarly poet who wrote with epigrammatic vigour, 
Sir Richard Maitland, a writer who only began to court the 
muses at the mature age of sixty-one, Alexander Montgomerie, a 
poet who “sang sweetly of love and laughter,” when Scotland 
was filled with bitter ecclesiastical strife, to say nothing of King 
James V., whose fame as a poet spread as far as Italy, and was 
reflected on the page of Ariosto. In this volume the Seottish 
‘*‘makars ” of the century are duly represented, and the text of 
their poems in every case is given in its original form, whilst a 
running glossary for the guidance of students is added on the 
broad margin of each page. Each of the six poets—for the 
verses of Alexander Scot are also included—is introduced in a 
scholarly biographical notice, and Mr. Eyre-Todd is to be con- 
gratulated on the literary skill and judgment which he has 
brought to the analysis of the wetiel and characteristics of 
their work. 

Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s bitter pamphlet, ‘‘ About Ulster,” is so 
full of sweeping and one-sided statements as scarcely to merit 
even passing remark. She derides the national aspirations of 
the Irish people and pours contempt upon the demand for Home 
Rule. e gather that she thinks that the Roman Catholic 
priesthood are fighting for their own hand, and are actuated, in 
this matter at least, by no higher motive than a desire to possess 
“absolute political power.” The patriotic Irishmen who are 
seeking to bring about the dawn of a better era in their country 
are ungenerously described as a “crowd of needy adventurers, 
who want to find in the excitement of polities and the emolu- 
ment of place the fortune they will not set themselves to win by 
hard acd monotonous work,” and so on ad nauseam. Such lan- 
guage defeats its own purpose, for there is no reasoning with 
prejudice and passion. 

We have received the new volume of “ The Scott Library,” and 
it contains “‘ The Biglow Papers.” Lowell was still on the sunny 
side of thirty when his genial satire tovk the world by storm. He 
has been called the Hudibras of America, and so long as humour 
racy of her virgin soil is appreciated, Hosea Biglow, Homer 
Wilbur, and John P. Robinson, are not likely roy forgotten. 
Mr. Ernest Rhys has written for this edition of ‘The Biglow 
Papers ” an appreciative introduction, which sets Lowell in his 
salad days pleasantly before the reader. The young poet turned 
his gift of ridicule against the oppressors of the slave, and never 
perhaps was sarcasm used to more purposo or in a better cause. 

According to the author of “Garden Design,” the one 
national feature that has won recognition all over the world 
is the English garden. In proof of this assertion it is only 
necessary to cite the English Park at Munich, the garden of 
the Emperor of Austria at Laxenburg, the Petit Trianon at 
Versailles, and many beautiful gardens in Europe, America, and 
Australasia. Mr. Robinson believes that clipping trees in order 
to make them “ harmonise” with architecture is not merely bar- 
barous, but inartistie; and his book may be described as a 
vigorous and closely reasoned counterblast against the pro 
revival of “ formal gardening” in Eugland. On the subject of 
the true art of landscape gardening he has much to say which is 
worthy of attention, and he illustrates his argument by charmin 
pictures of sta'ely country houses by trees which 
have been allowed to flourish in all their natural luxuriance. 
He asserts that there is a true and beautiful art of landsea 
gardening, in spite of those who ridienle such an idea ; and he 
adds that it is none the less real “ because there is no smug 
definition of it that pleases the minds of men who declare that it 
does not exist.” Altogether this is a lively book, and one which 
ought to provoke a little healthy controversy. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1892. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE political world continues “without life or 
motion.” The members of the Government are out 
of town; the leaders of the Opposition are for the 
most part abroad; and even the newspaper editors 
—judging by the dulness of some conspicuous 
journals—do not seem in every case to be at home. 
An absurd story to the effect that the English 
troops were on the point of evacuating Egypt found 
currency earlyinthe week. But evenin the silly season 
nobody was found silly enough to swallow a canard 
obviously hatched for Stock Exchange purposes. 
Of one thing the public may rest assured. No 
sudden and no revolutionary course will be adopted 
with regard to Egypt. The situation is at once too 
complicated and too grave to permit of any hasty 
step being taken, even if such a step were necessary. 
The pledges given by Great Britain are before the 
world; and we know that those pledges represent 
not merely the pious opinions, but the positive convic- 
tions of many members of the Government. But in 
what manner, at what time, and under what con- 
ditions Great Britain will redeem her word, are 
points which have not yet received the consideration 
of the Ministry. Nor is it likely that they will do so 
for some time to come. In home politics no ques- 
tions of very general interest have been raised 
this week, though the correspondence we print else- 
where shows that our suggestions of last week regard- 
ing licensing reform have wounded the susceptibilities 
of those who believe that no reform short of actual 
prohibition will be of any value. Indeed, the Good 
Templar Grand Lodge of England has passed a solemn 
resolution protesting against the proposals of THE 
SPEAKER as being “ utterly impracticable, injurious, 
and subversive of the best interests of the com- 
munity.” We had hoped that the lesson of 1874 had 
been learned even by the Good Templars, and that 
the old adage as ‘to the half-loaf being better than 
none would be recognised by them when next a 
measure of licensing reform was offered to them. 
But apparently we are doomed to disappointment. 


Mr. Mor Ey is now in Ireland, and the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs will henceforth be in his hands 
and those of Lornp HouGuton. There are many grave 
questions affecting the immediate as well as the 
future government of Ireland demanding the atten- 
tion of the executive; but, if we except the state of the 
evicted tenants, there is nothing positively threaten- 
ing in the situation. Indeed, the change of Ministry 
has already caused one of those striking changes in 
the political atmosphere which in the physical 
world men are wont to associate with magnetic 
storms. The air has been cleared and everybody 
breathes more freely than was possible under the 
BALFOUR-JACKSON régime. If we desire proof of 
this, we have only to note the meeting at Wood- 
ford on Sunday last, when a vast number of 
persons congregated to hear a speech from Mr. 
WILLIAM O'BRIEN, and not a policeman was present 
in the interests of “order.” The result was that 
the meeting was more orderly than almost any 
held whilst Mr. BALFouR was in office. The two 
rival parties in Ireland continue to assail each 
other fiercely: Mr. REDMOND and his following being 
particularly bitter. There is, however, still reason 
to hope that this domestic strife, which now con- 


stitutes the only source of real danger to the Home 
Rule cause, will wear itself out before long. Every 
Irish patriot must hope that this will be the case. 


Mr. AsquitTH will have before long to face a 
question of singular difficulty and delicacy. Not 
only are the Socialists anxious to make a demonstra- 
tion in Trafalgar Square on the anniversary of 
“ Bloody Sunday,” but the police have petitioned the 
Home Secretary for leave to meet at the same spot, 
in order to discuss some questions affecting their in- 
terests, at a still earlier date. Thus Mr. ASQUITH 
will have to come to a speedy decision as to the 
line which the Government will take in regard to the 
right of public meeting on that historic site. We 
do not pretend to know anything as to his decision, 
and we cannot ignore the reasons, based on public 
convenience, which make it undesirable that Tra- 
falgar Square should be generally used for great 
public meetings. But remembering the crime of five 
years ago (for the conduct of the Home Secretary 
and the police then was nothing less than criminal), 
we feel strongly that there should be a vindication 
of the right of the public to meet at proper times 
and under due regulations in the square. Everybody 
is agreed that the kind of running public meeting 
which was held from day to day in the square by 
certain Socialist agitators from the East End was a 
public nuisance, which the authorities were justi- 
fied in suppressing. But the case was altogether 
different with the actual meeting, which was sup- 
pressed with so much of needless brutality by the 
police, acting under instructions from Mr. MATTHEWS. 
The appeal now addressed to,MR. ASQUITH is, no 
doubt, one which will need careful consideration ; 
but we confess we see no reason why the Home 
Office should be unable to frame regulations under 
which the right of public meeting in Trafalgar 
Square would be admitted, whilst due precautions 
would be taken to prevent that right from de- 
generating into a public nuisance. 


By the death of Mr. WuiTtieR, the American 
Quaker poet, one of the great historic figures of the 
Abolition Movement is removed from the scene. We 
condole with the people of the United States on the 
loss of one of their most eminent citizens. Sweet 
singer as WHITTIER was, the people of to-day must 
think of him rather as one of the Fathers of Ameri- 
can freedom than as one of the Elder Brothers of 
American song. The younger generation on both 
sides of the Atlantic can hardly realise how terrible 
and how heroic was the struggle in which men like 
WHITTIER and LLoyp GARRISON were engaged forty 
or fifty years ago. The present century has not 
seen more truly heroic figures than those of the 
earlier American Abolitionists. In time to come 
it will be as a poet, full of fine sentiment and 
graceful fancy, that WHITTIER will be remembered. 
But to-day it is the man who helped to remove 
from the great Republic its greatest curse that must 
be honoured and mourned. 


THE cholera is happily abating, even in Russia. 
Outside that country, the Asiatic variety is practic- 
ally confined to Hamburg. There, however, the 
situation is still very serious. The suffering and 


the material losses due to the interruption of 
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business are also great, so much so that the 
Hamburg banks have conceded an extension of 
time for bills. But the disease seems spread- 
ing only by sea; and the precautions everywhere 
taken against its entry may prove to be a salut- 
ary rehearsal of next year’s preventive measures. 
The energetic measures of the Local Govern- 
ment Board have saved Great Britain and Ireland 
from an attack ; and the simple refusal to allow any 
person to land who cannot give a definite address as 
his destination, effectually prevents that irruption 
of destitute and cholera-smitten exiles against which 
we protested last week. 


AMONG the persons chiefly to be pitied, however, 
are the emigrants to America. Emigration is very 
nearly suspended, and train-loads of intending 
steerage passengers from Italy, Switzerland, and 
Alsace have been stopped in Paris and “ repatriated” 
—not, it is fair to say, at their own expense. But 
with their homes broken up, and their places filled, 
their plight on returning must indeed be miserable. 
Meanwhile, New York Bay, at a point about six 
miles from the city—to be precise, between Stapleton 
on Staten Island and Bay Ridge on Long Island— 
was almost blocked on Wednesday with twenty-one 
ocean steamers, provisionally detained. Three 
-Hamburg-American liners, on which cholera exists, 
lie much further down the bay in strict quarantine. 


Caprain LUGARD's long-expected report on the 
recent civil war in Uganda completely disposes of 
the attacks made upon him by some militant 
Catholic journals in Paris and Berlin, and echoed by 
the French press. While studiously impartial in 
tone it indicates that the occasion of the conflict is 
to be found in the action of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. A party of them arrived with the 
news that the Chartered Company intended to 
evacuate Uganda; and thereupon the heads of the 
mission spread the report in the hope of securing 
the country for the Catholic Church. This ex- 
cited the native Catholics against the Protestants; 
and CAPTAIN LUGARD was compelled to issue forty 
rifles to the latter for their own protection. The 
Catholics provoked and challenged the Protestants, 
and were soundly beaten. The Maxim guns, of which 
so much was made in the French Press, were used 
-indeed, but only to cover the Protestant attack, 
which was a last resort against anarchy. The story 
that CAPTAIN LUGARD was making common cause 
with the Arab slave-traders had only so much 
foundation that—some kind of native government 
being indispensable—he thieatened to introduce a 
Mohammedan chief unless [IXING MWANGA restored 
the status quo. As the Protestant Waganda were 
not strong enough to govein, this was the only 
possible alternative. The French priests seem to 
have had a theory of their own—the territorial 
division of Uganda into a Catholic and a Protestant 
kingdom—and in its furtherance to have hindered 
the restoration of peace. 


ENGLAND is probably the only country in the 
world where statesmen are scholars. The very re- 
markable paper by Mr. GLADSTONE, which was read 
at the Oriental Congress on Wednesday, contained 
much singularly suggestive theory, illustrated by 
that wealth of Homeric knowledge which is possessed 
by one living man alone. Briefly, his main conten- 
tion is that Phoenician in early Greek literature is a 
generic name for all Eastern peoples, and that the 
stories of Phoenician intercourse with Greece really 
cover a connection with Egypt and a period of 
Egyptian dominion. From Egypt he thinks the 
Greeks got the first rudiments of kingly government, 
though they modified it by constitutional limita- 
tions. The Trojan War is perhaps a reaction against 


Egyptian dominion ; and while ACHILLEs represents 
the Hellenic type, the wily and resourceful OpyssEus 
represents the Greek with Phoenician training. It 
may be questioned whether Greek heroic kingship 
need be derived from Egypt, seeing that there are 
close analogies to it in early Germany and elsewhere. 
None the less the paper is full of suggestiveness, 
especially on the connection of the arts of Greece 
with those of Egypt and Assyria, and of the Greek 
gods with those of the latter country, except 
POSEIDON, who is of Phoenician origin. Mr. GLApb- 
STONE'S versatility has seldom been better exhibited 
than in the appearance of this paper so soon after 
the greatest political struggle of his life. 


THERE is a pause this week in the sales of silver, 
probably because it was found impossible to sell, and 
those who wished to do so feared that they would 
cause a panic if they threw too much of the metal 
upon the market. The pause, however, has com- 
forted not a few in the City. They hope now that 
the crisis is not coming as quickly as they feared, 
and consequently that more time will be given for 
preparation, and that the final outcome will not be 
so bad as seemed only too probable lately. But no 
careful observer doubts all the same that the Ameri- 
can Government must stop the purchases of silver, 
and that when they are stopped there must be a 
further fall in the price of the metal. Meantime, the 
leading banks are accumulating funds, and all who 
have serious liabilities are following their example. 
The gold now coming from abroad, it is true, is being 
purchased for the Continent; but the Bank of 
England holds an unusually large amount of coin 
and bullion, and all the banks have very large 
resources. While the supply of money is thus large, 
the demand for banking accommodation is unusually 
small. The rates of interest and discount are very 
low, and according to all appearance they will con- 
tinue low throughout the autumn, unless, indeed, an 
accident should occur anywhere, or the Austro- 
Hungarian Government should conclude its negotia- 
tions with the RoTHscHILD group, and bring out a 
large loan for the purpose of buying gold. If that 
happens there may be a very sharp rise in rates, for 
every leading bank all over the world will feel it 
necessary to protect its gold reserves. 


THE paralysis of the Stock Exchange continues. 
There is very little investment, and there is no 
speculation, or if the latter be thought somewhat 
too strong, the speculation is most timid and 
only, intermittent. The public is wisely keeping 
aloof, and there is no prospect of any increase in 
business for a considerable time yet. In the United 
States apprehension is increasing; the scare caused 
by the cholera proves that, as does the wide atten- 
tion that has been attracted by the articles in the 
Statist upon silver. The leading journals display 
such eagerness in denying that distrust exists that 
they leave no doubt that they are very apprehensive 
of what will happen. Since the cholera scare there has 
been some recovery in American prices, but specula- 
tion is not much bolder in New York than in London. 
In Paris, on the other hand, the great financial 
houses express the greatest confidence in the future, 
and predict that the autumn will see still more 
active business and a further rise in prices. The 
game is a very risky one, and sooner or later it must 
end in trouble. For the time being, however, the 
leading bankers are able to carry everything before 
them. The Bank of France holds nearly 67,000,000 
sterling in gold, and in gold and silver combined 
it holds about 118,000,000 sterling. The supply of 
money is, therefore, enormous, and the bankers trust 
that with so much money unemployed sooner or 
later the public everywhere will begin to buy, and 
that then they will succeed. But the slightest 
accident will bring on a break. 
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REAL LICENSING REFORM. 


HE suggestions we made last week on the subject 
T of licensing reform have drawn expressions of 
opinion not altogether favourable from certain cor- 
respondents, whose communications we publish else- 
where. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s communication, which 
is frank and characteristic, speaks for itself. So far 
as Mr. Edmund Procter’s letter is concerned, we 
gather that the writer is more concerned for the ad- 
mission of the principle of the “direct popular veto ” 
than for anything else. He does not take exception 
so much to the plan we have put forward for dealing 
with licences, as to the remarks we made with 
regard to the popular veto. Our other corre- 
spondent, “ Radical,” takes more direct objection 
to our proposal in the name of local option. 
Why call upon Parliament to lay down a scheme, 
he asks, seeing that the House of Commons is 
pledged to treat this question of the drink traftic as 
a local one? Apparently he believes that each 
locality—and by that he means each parish—ought 
to have the right of legislating for itself with regard 
to the drink traffic, without reference to any general 
principles, or to any scheme of the kind called 
Imperial. 

Each of our correspondents is in his way a 
man of distinction whose opinions ought to have 
respectful attention. Of Sir Wilfrid Lawson we 
need not speak. Mr. Edmund Procter has been 
for many years one of the most ardent tem- 
perance reformers in the north of England, and in 
his objection to our criticism of some of the inethods 
of the temperance party we believe he correctly re- 
presents the sentiments of that party. For our 
part, we feel far too strong a respect for those who 
are labouring zealously and persistently for the 
removal of the national curse to take any exception 
to the hard words they may apply to those who do 
not see eye to eye with them in this matter. But 
let us at least explain to Mr. Procter why we do not 
believe that in the direct veto the solution of the 
drink question is to be found. It is because we do 
not believe that in any but a few exceptional districts 
this veto could be enforced. Take the case of New- 
castle, and consider it in the light of the General 
Election. Will Mr. Procter maintain that if the 
question which was at issue then had been that of the 
prohibition of the drink traffic, Mr. Hamond, as the 
representative of the publicans, would have polled a 
smaller number of votes than he did as the represent- 
ative of the Tory-Coercionist Coalition? Here and 
there towns may be found where a popular vote for 
or against prohibition would result in the adoption 
of prohibition; but the localities in which the 
result would be different are at least twenty times as 
numerous. This is the best of all reasons for doubt- 
ing the expediency of the direct veto as a solution of 
the question. But, to be quite frank, we have other 
reasons which seem to us to be irrefutable even if 
this first reason did not exist. Let us suppose that 
at Newcastle, by some strange but admirable revul- 
sion of the public mind such as that which led to Mr. 
Morley’s recent victory, the required majority 
of two-thirds in favour of absolute prohibition were 
to be secured. For how long would this virtuous 
frame of mind last? Of course, we know that the 
prohibitionists, whilst claiming the right to fight 
unceasingly for the veto until they obtain it, insist 
that when once the veto has been voted, the vote 
ought to be irrevocable. But this is not only con- 
trary to justice, but is absolutely opposed to prece- 
dent. Such an idea would never be tolerated by 
Parliament or the public. The result consequently 
would be that, twelve months after Newcastle, in 
Obedience to its better conscience, had prohibited 


the sale of intoxicating liquors within the city, 
another vote upon the same subject would be taken, 
and he must be a sanguine man who believes that 
the same verdict would again be returned. And 
what a year Newcastle would have in the interval! 
We confess we should not envy Mr. Procter and his 
temperance friends during that year. 

Our proposal gives the veto by indirect and not 
by direct vote. The members of the City or County 
or Parish Councils would be chosen not solely with 
reference to their opinions regarding the drink traffic, 
though for a time that would unquestionably be the 
most important matter involved in the elections. 
They would be men of experience, men of the world, let 
us hope men of principle and good menof business. No 
doubt amongst them there would be a certain number 
of zealots both for and against the drink traffic. 
But, taken as a whole, they would fairly represent all 
interests in the community. They should con- 
sequently be able to look at the question of licensing 
retorm from a broader standpoint than that of the 
mere prohibitionist, and in their case, if they im- 
posed the veto, we might be sure that it would only 
be after the full consideration of all the circum- 
stances of each particular case, and in conformity 
with an overpowering expression of public opinion. 
In that case a community might fairly acquiesce in 
prohibition ; but a prohibition imposed by a popular 
vote would be something to be constantly agitated 
against and fought against until it was repealed. 
Bearing these facts in mind, and above all remem- 
bering in how few communities the popular vote 
would be given in favour of prohibition, we venture 
to think, in spite of Mr. Procter’s opinion to the 
contrary, that our plan offers a much more practical 
solution of the drink question than any which can 
be found in the direct popular veto. 

** Radical,” as we have said, takes a somewhat 
different line from Mr. Procter. What he wishes is 
that every parish should have its own scheme of 
licensing reform. If we did not know the author of 
this suggestion to be a statesman of wide practical 
experience and exceptional ability, we should 


- hardly have regarded the proposal as a serious 


one. No doubt, “ Local Option,” in the narrowest 
sense of the phrase, is at present the popular 
catchword among politicians. But why is it popular ? 
Simply because it affords Parliamentary candidates 
an easy mode of escape from a difficult position. It 
is so easy for a man who is not himself a prohibi- 
tionist to say that he would allow each locality to 
judge for itself on the question, that we need not 
wonder at the eagerness with which this device is 
clutched at. By all means let each locality judge 
for itself—within certain limits. But to leave each 
parish to take its own method of treating the 
licensing question, without restriction of any kind, 
would surely be to run the risk, to say the 
least, of the creation of a series of Alsatias in 
the midst of an orderly land. In regard to the 
public health, we do not give the local authori- 
ties unrestricted liberty. It is universally ad- 
mitted that each district has duties to the com- 
munity as a whole in this matter, and that 
we must carry out a national as well as a local 
policy. This is certainly not less emphatically the 
case with regard to the drink question. Admitting 
that the general control of this particular trade 
should rest in the hands of local authorities, we must 
yet maintain that the limits within which those 
authorities have full liberty to act ought to be 
defined by the Imperial Parliament. Our plan 
allows them almost unrestricted liberty, in one 
direction at all events. It will permit the local 


authority, if it thinks fit, to exterminate the traffic 
altogether within its own boundaries ; but it 
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